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| Voluntary Development 
Organisations: Mission,- 
Vision, and Reality 


- IN THE RECENT past, voluntary development organisations (VDOs) have 
emerged as one of the major social, cultural, and ideological actors of civil 
society. The increasing alienation of people from the process of social 
change and development initiated: by the state and the market has led 
many towards the civil society in general, and the VD@s in particular. The 
presence of VDOs at the grassroot level in remote areas, their close and 
direct interaction with the people, and their flexible work culture have 
been highlighted positively by planners and policymakers. They are 
projected as potent instruments to ensure people’s participation in the 
development process. However, 'a lack of sociological studies -on VDOs 
makes adequate theorisation of the voluntary sector difficult. There is a 
need to explore the fundamental features of this sector for developing a 
comprehensive understanding of VDOs. sya gi 

The causes of VDO boom and its consequences are very complex. On the 
one hand, the VDOs are perceived as the agents of the capitalist state, and, 
on the other hand, they are looked upon as social agents working for 
“people's empowerment and capacity building of civil society. They are 
seen to be active from the micro level to the macro level. They focus either 
on specific issues, or adopt a holistic approach to community development. 
Their roles vary from that of welfare and development delivery agencies to 
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advocacy and mobilisation of the target groupe(s). They work on non- 
profit basis, and are normally apolitical in nature. The modes of intervention 
vary from the efficient delivery of projects as concrete products primarily 
through hired professionals, to an increasing emphasis on the process of 
conscientisation and mobilisation. Involving people in the organisational 
activities, however, remains their common concern. They demand different 
kinds of organisational structures, roles, relationships, working 
environment, and patterns of interaction. This introduces multifarious 
complexities, ambiguities, and conflicts in the VDOs. 

In 1989 Billis proposed a theory of voluntary sector by developing a 
model for understanding the voluntary agencies? He approached the 
world of voluntary association from the perspective of social problems. 
Billis classified all problems into the following three types: personal, 
associational, and bureaucratic. He averred that each of them has some 
distinct “rules of the game.” Social problems are resolved by relatives, 
friends, and neighbours on a personal basis. The associational world involves 
a group of people who come together in order to meet same common 
problem. Bureaucracy implies a system of paid staff, organised in 
hierarchical roles bound together by accountability and authority. 
Voluntary agencies represent an ambiguous zone of intersection between 
the bureaucratic world and the associational world. Billis calls them 
ambiguous voluntary agency (AVA). Thus in AVA it is possible to find 
various combinations of statuses as a basic feature. They may be considered 
as the core of identity and self-consciousness of non-profit organisations.’ 
The bureaucratic world can be further divided into the governmental 
bureaucracies and business bureaucracies, which leads to three types of 
voluntary agencies, namely, government-oriented associations (GA), profit 
or market-oriented associations (PA), and the entrepreneurial associations 
(EA). 

The above model proposed by Billis has certain limitations. First, the 
categorisation of voluntary agencies as the market-oriented agencies 

“motivated by the philosophy of profit does not conform to the empirical 
realities. This is particularly so in the Indian context. Second, keeping the 
associational world within AVA as a uniform single space is an 
oversimplification. It does not highlight the crucial role of the “people” as 
the participants in the activities of voluntary agencies. Any attempt to 
develop an understanding of vDOs as the corporate/bureaucratic 
organisations, and keeping the “people” out of its purview, cannot help in 
adequate theorisation of the VDOs and their major dimensions.® Therefore 
the model requires a few modifications. 

Since VDOs are a manifestation of collective social action, they can be 
analysed from the social action perspective. According to Weber,” social 
action can be categorised into three categories, viz. traditional, affectual, 
and rational. Of them, the rational action can further be classified as 
formal-rational or value-rational. Voluntary action or altruistic action is 
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basically a form of value-rational action.’ Further, the system of action can 
be structurally differentiated at three levels: the interactional, the 
organisational, and the societal. Each of them is relatively an autonomous 
system of action having its own mechanisms and processes.’ These levels 
of action manifest themselves through three different types of collective 
actors, viz. the groups, the organisations, and the movements. Thus VDOs 
can be analyzed and understood as an autonomous system of action which 
exists at the interface between the small voluntary groups or associations 
existing at the interactional level, and the movements existing at the 
societal Jevel. Ideally, the system of collective voluntary action should be 
looked upon as autonomous space of social interaction in civil society, 
outside the spheres of the state and the market. This space contains both 
the formal characteristics of bureaucracy, and the informal characteristics 
of the associational world. 

However, the space of associational world within the zone of AVA is 
not uniform. It includes the executive body members or the general body 
members who constitute the formal and legalised structure of the 
organisation. They may be referred as the formal association. It also includes 
the volunteers, the community level workers, and the people /target group, 
whose active participation as members of AVA is sought in the field activities. 
They may be referred as the informal association. At times, some of the 
volunteers or the target group members also become a formal member of 
the executive or governing body. They may belong to the space of formal- 
informal association. 

To capture the totality of the complexities and ambiguities in the VDOs, 
they cannot be conceptualised as a pure type of bureaucratic or a corporate 
organisations. Bureaucratic model fails to explain field dynamics of VDOs 
and does not provide adequate theorisation of voluntary action. In the 
ongoing socio-political debate, VDOs are not to be looked upon as mere 
“agents” or “organisations” of development. They ought to be more than 
formal organisations. 


Expectations from Voluntary Organisations 
The Eighth Plan identified some ingredients which are essential to successful 
functioning of NGOs.!° They are given below (they also indicate the 
assumptions regarding functioning of VDOs): 
1. They are owned and managed by the users/ stakeholders, 
producers, or beneficiaries themselves; 
2, They are accountable to the community; 
3. They have the capacity to become self-reliant over a period of time; 
4. They have the capacity to diagnose the needs of the areas, interact 
with the governmental agencies in order to draw need-based local 
plans and to implement those plans in close cooperation with the 
administration; and 
April-June 2003 
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5. ‘They tend to hring about integration of various segments of the 
society for the SE ee ee a a 


Methodology and Data 


For the study two distinct categories of VDOs were conceptualised. The first 
category of VDOs includes those which rely primarily on pre-designed 
projects and professionals to achieve the organisational goals. They seek to 
elicit people’s participation in the process of development through 
implementing concrete projects. They may be called product-oriented 
VDOs as they seem to deliver projects like a concrete product. Most VDOs 
working in the country belong to this category. The second category of 
VDOs place more emphasis on the process of mobilisation and 
conscientisation. They seek to involve the volunteers and activists in greater 
degree to implement the operational activities of the organisation. They 
may be referred as process-oriented VDOs. 

Thus this study is based on two cases of voluntary development 
organisations (namely PANI and DISHA). PANI represents the VDOs which 
adopt primarily a development delivery approach, while DISHA represents 
the genres of VDOs, which give more importance to people’s conscientisation 
and mobilisation. They are active at the grassroot level in two different 
districts of Uttar Pradesh. Both emerged during the 1980s. Both are active 
in rural areas. Both of them work with rural women belonging to the 
backward sections of the community. 

‘In the study, qualitative: Tuheanogy was used and both primary and 
secondary data were collected.!! The primary data were collected fram the 
executive body, the staff, and the target groups. Besides them, various 
programmes, workshops, and meetings organised during the researcher’s 
stay in the field constituted important sources of data. In addition, data 
were also collected (using different interview schedules) from key 
government officials, panchayat officials, school teachers, health workers, 
and community leaders. Secondary data included annual reports of the 
VDOs, evaluation reports of specific programmes from external experts, 
proceedings of the staff meetjngs, village meetings, workshops, training 
programmes, etc. The audio and video recordings of the functions organised 
by the VDOs are also used. 

An innovative aspect of methodology | in this study was that the data 
are collected in three phases. In the first, primary and secondary data are 
collected using both obtrusive and unobtrusive methods mentioned above. 
The second phase is devoted to clarification and verification of secondary 
data, administering the modified questionnaires to selected staff, verification 
of data from the secretaries and staff, and generation of detailed data from 
the project-in-charges, selected grassroot workers, focus group discussions, 
ie observations of day-to-day functioning of the organisation. In the third 
phase, more time was spent in the villages and in interviewing formal and 
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informal leaders. In this phase, preliminary findings of analysis of data 
collected during first two phases were discussed with the secretaries and 
staff, and their reactions were recorded. It may be noted that discussion of 
findings with the clients is an extremely important tool of understanding 
social reality in a reflective and participative manner. Hammersley and 
Atkinson have stressed that the qualitative research practice has to be 
reflexive. Thus thé research process was constructed many times. A total of 
six months were spent in the field during 1997-98. 

' Findings 
PANI was established by two noted Gandhian activists, Bharat Bhai and his 
father Paras Bhai, in 1989, as a society under the Societies Registration Act 
XXI 1860 of India. It started working in the Bhiti Development Block of the 
Ambedkar Nagar district. After 1996 it extend its activities to three more 
development blocks of adjoining districts. It has undertaken projects in the 
areas of general health, mother and child health, reproductive and child 
health, HIV / AIDS, self Help Groups, need assessment of the local community, 
and education. They were funded*by BILANCE (Netherland); MISEREOR 

. (Germany), VHAI, Action Aid, 1Gsss (New Delhi), CCF, and SIFPSA (Lucknow). 
DISHA was also established under the Societies Registration Act and it 
began its interventions in 1984 in the Saharanpur district of Uttar Pradesh. 
In 1992 it spread its activities to seven earthquake-hit villages of Uttarkashi 
district of the same state, now in Uttranchal state. The broad goals of DISHA 
were to mobilise and organise people to fight for their rights, to educate 
people-about the ways of improving their living standards, and to create 
and sustain community organisations. They organised training programmes 
under Training of Rural Youths for Self Employment (TRYSEM) and 
distributed loans under the Integrated Rural Development Programme 
(IRDP). Subsequently they undertook-various programmes in the area of 
empowerment, health, construction of smokeless chulhas, employment 
generation, anti-liquor programmes, strengthening pachayati raj institutions, 
and literacy which were funded by UPTRON, Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission, NABARD, MISEREOR, CAPART, IGSSS, and BILANCE. 

Fieldwork shows that there are five distinct phases through which the ` 
VDOs pass during the process of growth. They are as follows: (a) the phase 
of conceptualisation; (b) the phase of ice-breaking; (c) the phase of 
formalization; (d) the phase of expansion; and (e) the phase of withdrawal. 
Each phase is marked by some distinctive features in terms of the nature of 
intervention, mode of intervention, capacity building, and the nature of 
interactions among diverse collectivities. The following sections describe 
the major issues, ambiguities and dilemmas in each phase. Fieldwork 
shows that in actual working there is no difference between those VDOs 
which started with the aim of mobilisation and conscientisation and those 

-which from the very beginning launched the development projects. A VDO 
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may start as an emancipatory process but once it starts accepting and 
executing sponsored projects, it starts behaving very much like a product- 
oriented VDO. 


The Phase of Conceptualisation 


This phase refers to the initial stage of dialogue and discussion amongst the 
founding members before the formation of the VDO. During this phase, the 
prospective identity of the organisation is developed and the ways and 
means to realise that identity are conceptualised. A decision regarding the 
aims and objectives of the organisation is taken. The mode of intervention 
in the field is also planned. As an outcome of this process, VDOs manifest 
themselves as a formal and legal entity. 

The emergence of a VDO owes to voluntaristic as well as to structural 
factors. During the phase of conceptualisation, basically the executtve/ 
governing body remains active. To be more precise, it is only a few 
members of this collectivity who actively involve themselves in the process 
of deciding the prospective vision and mission of the VDO. They include 
thoge members who provide active leadership to the VDO im its successive 
phases. They decide about the concrete activities of the VDO with the 
realisation that the grassroot situation abounds with tremendous challenges, 
and the government has its limitations to address them effectively. The 
issues of aims, objectives, orientation, approach, resources, manpower, 
and local level support system are all decided by the leadership / founding 
fathers. In case of the process-oriented VDO, a few key persons from the 
field area may also be involved during the formative period of 
conceptualisation. However, on the whole, during the conceptualisation 
phase (despite the knowledge of the centrality of the people’s role), the 
leadership in both the cases generally fails to involve the people. The crises 
and degree of severity are perceived, analysed, and decided by the 
leadership in their own way. They themselves decide upon the strategies 
and approaches to be adopted im the field after the actual process of 
intervention begins. 


- The Phase of Ice-Breaking 


This phase refers to the first few years of activities after the inception of the 
organisation. A VDO, in this phase, is not rigidly bound up with project- 
specific activities. There is no formal organisational structure or division of 
roles. The organisation seems to possess a flat and fluid structure. Everyone, 
including the leadership, is expected to engage in everything. Presence of 
hired professionals and paid grassroot workers is minimal. Besides the 
leadership, a few local volunteers lend their services to the organisation. 
They get some token money as an honorarium for this. 

During the phase of ice-bréaking, the leadership and the people are the 
two major active collectivities..The leadership in this phase is not burdened 
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with many project-related responsibilities. They get time and space to 
materialise their ideas in the field and go beyond project specific activities. 
In the case of the project-oriented developmental approach, the leadership 
is primarily involved in making efforts to manage financial support for 
initiating well-designed projects. They remain preoccupied in contacting 
the potential donors, and persuading them to start a particular project ina 
specific area. Consequently, from the very beginning their interaction with 
the people in the field is of secondary importance. - 

In the case of a process-oriented VDO, the leadership utilises this period 
basically in building rapport with the people. Leaders regularly visit field 
areas, on foot or bicycle. At night, they often stay in the villages and dine 
with the people. The individual as well as the collective problems of the 
villages are shared and discussed. Ways and means to resolve their problems 
are chalked out, and the leadership makes efforts to achieve the chosen 
goals. The people are involved in implementing various activities. This 
approach helps to develop a shared understanding of the nature and 
purpose of collective action. 

The frequency and nature of interaction between the leadership and 
the people in this phase heavily influence the people’s understanding of 
the organisation. This shapes the nature and quality of participation of 
people, and the degree of cooperation provided by them in the activities 
initiated by the organisation during the later phases. 


The Phase of Formalization 


This phase refers to that stage of organisational growth during which the 
leadership and staff interact with the target group primarily through well- 
designed projects. In the case of the product-oriented VDOs, the systematic 
and organised interaction with the people actually starts during this phase. 
Roles and responsibilities seem to be in the process of being fixed formally. 
Two additional collectivities between the leadership and the people emerge 
formally. They are the project managers (coordinators and officers), and 
the grassroot level workers. Thus a hierarchical and solidified structure of 
the organisation with fixed roles becomes operational in this phase. 

The prominent mode of intervention through projects brings with it 
not only an opportunity to work with the people but it also leads to new 
concepts, assets, roles, relationships, and patterns of interaction. Project 
management, project monitoring, and formal reporting become usual 
components of the organisational work culture. A rigid structure of bottom- 
up accountability emerges. The grassroot workers are held accountable to 
the professionals, the professionals to the leadership, and the leadership to 
the donor agency. The mechanism, through which accountability to the 
people is ensured, is largely vague. 

Further, the project-based mode of intervention develops different 
meanings of intervention among different collectivities. In other words, the 
formation of images of voluntarism is not a one-time phenomenon. It is a 
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continuous process rooted in varying experiences of different actors during 
the course of association with the VDO. In the beginning, the grassroot 
workers (who belong to the local area) develop a certain degree of emotional 
attachment and commitment towards the people and their cause. Although 
they are part of the paid staff, they attach a moral value to their work. They 
believe that others see their work with respect and reverence. The idea of 
helping and benefiting others provides them a feeling of self-fulfilment 
and gratification. Their interaction with the people at the grassroot level 
see beyond organisational activities. The target group members share 

their personal and collective problems with them. The burning: issues 
confronting their village are discussed frequently, and the organisational 
staff is expected to cooperate in resolving them. 

The grassroot workers share experiences withthe target group members 
and feel the exigency of taking up local issues but they fail to get adequate 
encouragement and support from the professionals on these issues. For 
understandable reasons, the professionals give primacy to the project- 
based responsibilities. Their demands and expectations from the grassroot 
workers remain confined to the project-specific activities. This leads to a 
process of formation and reformation of meanings. The meanings which a 
grassroot worker attaches to the VDO seem to be affected by his social 
background, early expectations, and experiences of formal and informal 
relationships in the VDO. Repeated neglect of the workers’ voice from the 
leadership and professionals leads to a change in the workers’ image of the 
organisation. Slowly, they start perceiving the- VDO as an organisation 
catering to the goals of leadership like any other private organisation. 

This perception gets strengthened when the workers fail to correlate 
various inputs and training modules to their day-to-day activities. They 
find themselves unable to understand as to how the multiplicity of project ~ 
based managerial and technical training inputs will build up their capacity 
to efficiently play their role as an agent of social transformation. They find 
the project-specific demands too mechanical, routine, and boring. They are 
expected to achieve a fixed target within a specific period of time. They are 
also involved in a lot of paper work like preparing weekly/monthly 
progress reports, evaluation reports, filling up different types of forms etc. 
as in any bureaucratic organisation—government or corporate. From the 
grassroot workers’ perspective, these things hardly address the contextual 
problems and emerging demands.of the people. And the kind of inputs 
and supports, which they expect from the leadership and the professionals, 
does not come forth. Consequently, their notion about the VDO as a private 
organisation is strengthened, and they start perceiving themselves as its 
paid “employees.” 

The professionals, however, perceive this whole process of intervention 
from a different perspective. They have to manage a particular project. The 
project is meant to achieve a set of objectives within the stipulated time 
period. They visualise their roles in terms of the project, and make efforts to 
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achieve the project objectives efficiently and effectively: Their preoccupation 
with achieving the short-term objectives of the project does not provide 
enough space to go for other activities, even if they are urgent and significant 
to the people. They fail to address the highly unpredictable nature of the 
field, and the emerging needs of the people with which the grassroot 
workers often struggle during their field visits. Due to their alien ` 
background, they lack emotional attachment, and long-term commitment 
with these peripheral needs of the people arid the area. They move to 
another VDO if they find better.career prospects. They often discourage the 
grassroot workers from participating in people’s mobilisation. For them, 
that is not the role of the workers. They are critical of the notion of 
unstructured “social service” which, according to them, creates dependency. 
However, the professional approach (as perceived by them), which largely 
treats people as object of intervention, fails to notice the attachment of the 
grassroot workers (who belong to the same area) with the people and the 
area. They also ignore the fact that it is the moral and mental framework of 
the people, which puts the social service on a high pedestal. This narrow- 
minded professionalism discourages the sprit of “voluntarism” which 
makes the whole effort instrumental, devoid of any emotional or sentimental 
attachment to the work. : 

The leadership, during this phase, struggles with its own dilemma. On 
the one hand, all sorts of projects are brought, implemented, and justified 
in the name of people’s development and empowerment, and, on the other 
hand, they find no alternative to the approach of professionals, which leads 
to increasing alienation of the “people.” Even the leadership is primarily 
engaged in fulfilling the requirements of the projects, rather than the need 
of the people. They identify and recruit qualified professionals to manage 
and coordinate the projects. They have to apprise the donors of the progress 
in the projects regularly. The requirements of projects slowly develop a 
formal organisational structure, and build ‘up its infrastructural capacity. 
The managerial, security, and sustainability concerns keep the leadership 
away from the field for most of the time. The causal interaction of the 
leadership with the people remains restricted to the project-specific activities. 
Their direct contact with the people and presence in the field-are not 
significant. The idea that the specific projects launched in their village can 
be instruments of emancipation and development is not real to the people. 

On the people’s front, emphasis on project-oriented approach leads to 
a situation in which images of the organisation are shaped by the objectives 
of the projects. For example, when a VDO enters community with a health 
project, the people in general perceive it as a “health centre” or a “hospital.” - 
Similarly, if it starts a project on self-help-greups (SHG), then they perceive 
it as organising meetings for collecting and distributing money only: the 
other goals of SHG such as empowerment are not appreciated. The gap in 
the perceptions of the people and the leadership about the projects arises 
primarily due to inadequate groundwork, deliberations, meetings, and 
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sharing the rationale and goals of the particular project. It affects the nature 
and quality of participation. People are more likely to participate in activities 
where they see some immediate tangible gains, like visiting the health 
centre for immunisation / medicines, or sending children to schools that are 
run by the organisation where they get free clothes and other supports. The 
participation on issues like keeping the surroundings clean, exerting 
pressure on the government run PHCs to provide prompt services, and 
persuading the panchayat officials to take up activities in the interest of the 
village community remains low. The people expect the organisational staff 
to guide and support them, while undertaking such activities, but the VDO 
does not lend support to such activities due to its preoccupation with the 
target-orlented and time-bound projects. 


The Phase of Expansion 


During the formalisation phase, the organisation develops a formal 
structure, and strengthens its infrastructural base. This, however, also 
brings in security and sustenance concerns of the organisation before the 
leadership. The burden of the project-based activities and the security 
concerns of the organisation are cited as major impediments in initiating 
organised efforts towards making the organisation self-reliant. Thus, before , 
the completion of a project, the leadership starts making efforts to manage 
some other project(s). Their own time and efforts are consumed in making 
contacts with “other,” what they term “networking,” and attending various 
meetings and workshops. They remain busy in convincing the present and 
potential donors about the need for undertaking some projects in the field 
area. In the process, they compromise with strategies and approaches of 
interventions. The organisation shifts to a new area or takes up a new issue 
depending upon the priority of the donors. This phase may be termed as 
the phase of expansion. The intensity of focus on a particular area or a 
particular issue is greatly diffused. 

The phases of formalisation and expansion as discussed above push 
the VDOs away from their original mission and vision. There are several 
reasons behind this. First, the vision with which the founder-members and 
the leadership start their mission is not internalised properly by the second 
line of the organisational hierarchy. This slowly makes their actions 
instrumental, devoid of voluntary spirit and mnovations. Second, the 
acceptance of funds for new projects according to the priority of the donors 
may not coincide with the felt needs and priorities of the target groups, 
among whom it has been working. Consequently, the organisation shifts to 
a new area and makes a fresh beginning. Alternatively, it approaches the 
old target groups with the projects which fail to arouse their interest and 
involvement. In this process, the people fail to draw a clear meaning, and 
construct a consistent identity of the organisation. Third, although different 
VDOs initiate the interventions in the field with different modes, they fail to 
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sustain well-planned and conscious efforts to establish a dialogue with all 
the sections of the village community. The left-out sections of the community 
not only find themselves alienated from the activities of the organisation 
but also start developing a negative attitude towards them. Even if the 
leadership realise this limitation, they hardly find any time to pay heed to 
people’s issues due to the administrative and managerial responsibilities 
of the professionally designed, time-bound projects. It leads to the 
fragmentation of civil society. 


The Phase of Withdrawal 


During the expansion phase, the shift to a new area in some cases may 
involve abandoning the old areas of operation. It might be done either 
under a pre-planned strategy or under compulsions. One may refer to this 
process of withdrawal of the VDO from a particular field area as the phase 
of withdrawal Ideally, YDOs should initiate such processes that ultimately 
people can take care of themselves and do not have to depend on anyone 
including the VDO but due to particularistic and particular mode of 
intervention on behalf of the donors VDOs fail to achieve this. As a matter of 
fact, interventions by VDOs may make the civil society more fragmented 
and weakened. This is the irony of voluntarism. 


The Major Inferences 


The inference of this study is that the voluntary sector at this moment has 
several inconsistencies, ambiguities, and dilemmas. Table 1 summarizes 
the major findings. The table clearly indicates that the expansion phase is 
associated with a high degree of inconsistencies between the organisation’s 
expectations (as perceived by the leadership and the professionals) and the 
people’s expectations. These inconsistencies in different dimensions create 
ambiguities in roles and relationships. The interactions with the target 
group become mechanical. The original vision and mission of the VDO 
slowly recedes to the background due to preoccupation with the projects 
and the sustenance of the organisation. 


Conclusion and Suggestions 


As an ideal type VDOs include people as an integral part in all the 
organisation processes. This introduces multidimensional inconsistencies 
and ambiguities. This study draws attention to resulting dilemmas and 
conflicts in the volumtary sector that demand further conceptual clarity. 
The import of externally designed tools and concepts to bring about social 
change and development, together with their unqualified implementation 
in the field area, leads to fragmentation of civil society, and to alienation of 
the people from voluntary action. Emphasis on projects makes the VDOs 
appear like a private venture started by the leadership and the paid 
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organisational staff in their own interest: This leads to the issue of 
institutional sustainability of vDOs. There is a need to seek involvement 
and cooperation of the people. For this purpose, people must be allowed 
to exercise the right to evaluate the performance of the organisation 
according to their own indicators. In the absence of this, it becomes difficult 
to organise the whole process of social change and development through 
voluntarism. 


1. They are owned and managed by the leaders /founder-members 

and not by users/stakeholders; producers or beneficiaries 
. themselves; = 

2. They are accountable to the donors rather than the community; 

3. They do not have the capacity to become self-reliant over a period 
of time; J l 

4. They have the capacity in order to draw need-based local plans 
and to implement those plans in close cooperation with the 
administration but they tend to select those problems for which 
funds are available from national and international donors rather 
than those problems which are most important to people; and 

5. The project-based and particularistic approach adopted by the 
VDOs tends to fragment civil society; they cannot bring about 
Integration of various segments of society for the achievement of 
common goals of development. 


. This study shows that working in the project mode has destroyed the 
spirit of voluntarism. One may even argue that in their present incarnation, 
VDOs are not the functionaries of civil society. They are rather agents of the 
state working to maintain the hegemonic power of the economic and 
political elite. To use the terms of Radhakrishna, at present their defining 
feature is community development, they have to create people’s 
movement.!4 l 

Table 2 presents the model for VDOs that would make them the 
functionaries of civil society. It assumes that there will be three types of 
organisations: short-term relief based, community development-oriented, 
and movement or mobilisation-based. The table shows the need for such 
types of organisations, structure, programmes, mode of evaluation, and 
feedback. This model draws heavily from that proposed earlier by 
Radhakrishna but differs from it in a very significant way. This model 
gives more importance to capacity building of the community, sustainability, 
and participatory nature of voluntarism than the earlier model. It believes 
in the Gandhian idea that true development is possible only on local 
initiatives and local action. Outside help may of course be required sometime 
in the globalising economy of today, but all efforts need to be made to 
involve people in decision-making and prioritising their programmes and 
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policies. VDOs and government departments should leave the people free 
to decide in which direction they want to move. At present, even in rural 
development projects run by the Ministry of Rural Development, the 
panchayat raj bodies are functioning as the lowest level executive bodies 
rather than real panchanyati raj institutions. They simply help in 
implementing government programmes and selecting beneficiaries. They 
must be involved in prioritising projects according to local needs and 


Tesources. 
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Ashram: The Beginning of 
the Experiment — 


Tridip Suhrud 


‘Tis ARTICLEIS an attempt to understand what can perhaps be deacribed 
as the pre-history of the Ashram, both as an experiment and as an institution. 
Before Gandhi established Satyagraha Ashram, first at Kochrab and later 
on the banks of Sabarmati, he had established two settlements: the Phoenix 
Settlement and the Tolstoy Farm in South Africa.! This essay seeks to 
understand the nature of these two settlements and the manner in which 
they help Gandhi clarify his ideas about the suedharma and self-practices of 
a Satyagrahi. 

It was under the magic spell of Ruskin’s Unto This Last that Gandhi 
decided to change the course of his life in accordance with the ideals 
contained in this book. The teachings of Unto This Last for Gandhi were 
three: l l l 


(i) That the good of the individual is contained in the good of all. 

(ii) That a lawyer's work was of the same value as the barber’s as 
much as all have the same right of earning their livelihood from 

= their work. l 

. (iii) That a life of labour; that is, the life of the tiller of the soil and the 
handicraftsman, is the life worth living.? 


Acting on these principles, Gandhi decided to shift the operations of- 
the loss making Indian Opinion to a farm, where all the workers associated 
with the press could labour, earn their livelihood through that; and also 
work at the press in their “spare time.” They could also draw a uniform 
subsistence allowance, irrespective of colour or nationality. 

His two co-workers at the Indian Opinion, Albert West and Chhaganlal 
Gandhi, agreed to Gandhi’s proposal and so did the machinist 
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Govindaswami. Other workers did not wish to be part of the proposed 
arrangement but were willing to go wherever the press went. 

Gandhi selected a 100-acre piece of land, about 14 miles from Durban 
and two and a half miles from a small railway station, Phoenix. The land 
contained a spring, some old mango and orange trees and a dilapidated 
cottage. Gandhi purchased this land at the cost of a thousand pounds. 
Gandhi managed to convince Chhaganlal’s brother and his own cousin 
Maganlal Gandhi to join the experiment. 

Their first task was to shift the printing press to the farm. A shed—75 
feet long and 50 feet broad—was constructed with second-hand building 
materials and with the help of masons and carpenters who had worked 
with Gandhi during the Boer war. 

When the first settlers reached the farm, they found a large hilly tract 
covered with long grass. Except for a few acres of fruit trees, the other areas 
were uncultivated and uninhabitable. The land had two water bodies, a 
large spring on the western border of the farm and a small one to the 
eastern side. The land-was infested with snakes and other wild animals and 
birds. There were no settlements for miles around the land, save a few 
isolated huts of the Zulus or the freed indentured Indian labour. : 

It rained for almost nine months in a year, but drinking water was 
scarce in the absence of any wells. The settlers had to harvest rain water for 
consumption. l 

The first batch of settlers was about 14-15 people that also included 
press workers who had not joined the experiment. They drew tħeir full 
salary from the press, while others were paid £ 3 p.m. Those who had 
joined the experiment were also given 3 to 4 acres of land, which they were 
expected to cultivate. 

Given the inhospitable terrain, incessant rains, and the ever-present 
danger of snakes, all the houses were constructed on stilts. These raised 
structures were made of wooden planks and corrugated iron sheets. 
Although their desire had been to have “mud huts thatched with straw or 
small brick houses such as would become ordinary peasants, but it could 
an ee 
hoped to lead a life according to Ruskin’s ideals. 

Thus beran the experiment Dul ii besan without te ons who had 
initiated the experiment. Gandhi himself was largely absent from the 
Phoenix settlement and the experiment he had hoped would be “worthy of 
imitation.” He had hoped to retire from the practice and earn a livelihood 
by manual work. That was not to be. For the first five to six years, Gandhi 
was the eagerly awaited visitor who came to oversee the functioning of 
Indian Opinion and feast with the settlers. Usually he would spend about 24 
hours before returning to Durban. 

The settlers tried to emulate his ideas and ideals. But there was no 
attempt in the early phase to evolve norms, a set of observances or follow 
well-defined rules of community living. What was emphasised was the — 
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family life. Gandhi encouraged settlers to bring their wives and children to 
the farm and persuaded the unmarried to marry. Apart from Albert West, 
Gandhi's cousins—Chhaganlal and Maganlal—were the first to bring their 
families to the farm. Chhaganlal’s son Prabhudas was the lone child on the 
farm till more children were born to his parents and uncle Maganlal. 

Each family and individual could lead a life according to their choice. 
Consumption of non-vegetarian food was also allowed. Gandhi's sons 
Ramdas and Devdas along with Prabhudas as a habit went into non- 
vegetarian kitchens and enjoyed breaking eggs and dipping heir hands 
into jars of fish pickle.* These Vaishnav children also enjoyed watching 
fish being caught and killing of birds. Some people also carried 
firearms on their person. An electrician in the press, Mr Kitchin, did target 
practice every evening with his revolver and the settlers enjoyed the 
spectacle.® 

There was no well-thought out attempt to mould the character of 
settlers in the early phase. Prahbudas’s earliest memories are of severe 
beatings and a constant sense of fear. In the absence of any school, five-year 
old Prabhudas was taught at home by his mother and uncle Maganlal. 
Each minor mistake used to invite severest punishment. Maganlal 
mercileasly beat the child for either a wrong pronunciation or a mistake in 
reciting the tables. The child Prabhudas was routinely punished till he 
used to wet his clothes. Maganlal would quite often lock the child in a 
wooden box after thrashing him and sit on the box himself to ensure that no 
one else rescued Prabhudas from the punishment.’ 

Those were joyous times as well. Every weekend the settlers would 
explore the surrounding areas and organise picnics. Gandhi's arrival on 
the farm would also trigger festivities on the farm. Gandhi had not yet 
embarked upon his experiments on food and was immensely fond of good 
food. The days he spent there were days of feasting. Chhaganlal’s wife 
Kashiben would take charge of cooking and prepare farsan and sweets for 
Gandhi. Sometimes Gandhi would get khir cooked in the press, which was 
consumed well after midnight. 

Between 1904 and 1911 Gandhi was to remain an occasional visitor to 
the Phoenix Settlement. The settlement did not remain a joyous peasant 
community comprising of different nationalities and religion for too long. 
In September 1906 Gandhi announced Satyagraha against Transvaal 
legislation. Indian Opinion became the voice of the movement for the Indian 
community in South Africa. Though the settlers did not directly participate 
in the Satyagraha, their lives and the settlement came increasingly to be 
influenced by the struggle. 

Kasturba along with six years old Devdas and eight years old Ramdas 
moved to the settlement. The life on the settlement turned sombre. Patterns 
of food, family life and aspirations underwent a gradual transformation. 
These changes, though slow, were so marked that even five-year-old 
Prabhudas could recollect them nearly thirty years later. 
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“The pleasant joyous life turned sombre and serious. Instead of laughter 
_ and play, there was melancholy and a tendency to be preoccupied with 
work.”? His home also underwent changes; almost daily feasting came to 
an end. Maganlal stopped showing his anger at the slightest change in the 
taste of food. “The English way of life which had entered our house and the 
routine acquisition of new objects and furniture also ceased . . . the practice 
of using knives and forks came to arend . . . the Western suits were given 
up to be replaced by clothes stitched at home.”10 - 

The most important change was the beginning of a school at Phoenix. 
Gandhi had agreed to look after and educate the children of satyagrahis. A 
large number of children and some women made Phoenix their temporary 
residence. Gandhi announced his intentions of opening a school at Phoenix 
through the pages of Indian Opinion.'! He announced that the only condition 
for admission was that the boy should be in sound health. The settlers were 
encouraged to take up eight boarders, and they were to be treated as “one’s 
own children.”!* Gandhi detailed out the food that was to be provided'to 
the boarders. The diet consisted of “half a bottle of milk, two ounces of 
ghee, flour, mealie meal, pulse, rice, fresh fruit, green vegetables, sugar, 
bread, and nuts (mainly groundnut).”29 

The diet was to be spread over not less than three and to more than four 
meals. Tea, coffee, and coca were prohibited as the producers worked 
under conditions of slavery. Gandhi also detailed out the requirement of 
dress, from hairbrush to handkerchiefs. It was estimated that the cost of the 
dress for one year would be £ 1.13.6 and parents were encouraged to ‘give 
the sum tothe school that in turn would provide the clothes. The boarders 
were encouraged to bring their own bedding. Gandhi proposed: to charge 
an admission fee of £ 1 to cover the expenses. He announced that 
Purushottamdas Desai would be the principal, while Mr West, Mr Cordes, 
Miss West, and ‘others would be teachers. He stated that the main objective 
of the school was “to strengthen the pupil’s character.”14 Gandhi believed: 
that character formation-would prevent the boys from acquiring “wrong 
kind of knowledge.” All the boys were to be taught their mother tongue, 
also “English, Arithmetic, History, Geography, Botany, and Zoology.” 

Parents were free to send a teacher of their own choice for religious 
instructions. The school undertook to teach fundamentals of Hindu religion 
to Hindu boys, Indian Christianity by Mr Cordes and Mr West “on the 
basic of teachings of Theosophy.” - 

For Muslim students, Gandhi hoped to provide for a Moulvi, failing 
which they would be sent to Durban on Fridays to receive religious 
instruction. l i 

With such all-round training of both secular and religious nature, 
Gandhi hoped that Phoenix would become a “nursery for producing right 
men and right Indians.”!© Gandhi was convinced that Phoenix was the 
right place for “making experiments and gaining proper training.”17 As at 
Phoenix there were no undesirable restraints as there may be in India, he 
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hoped that Phoenix as an experiment would last, “even when we are 
turned to dust.”!8 

Gandhi's aspirations from the community he had hoped to create were 
increasing. Hopeful of its permanence and validity Gandhi was not willing 
to call the settlement by any other name, he rejected the suggestion of 
Maganlal to call the settlement a math or an ashram. He wrote: “It seems 
quite appropriate that the name of the Phoenix should be that and nothing 
else. I wish that my name is forgotten, and only my work endures . . . what 
is the good of a name when we are just making experiments? . . . The word 
math or ashram has a particularly Hindu connotation and therefore may not 
be used. “Phoenix” is very good which has come to us without any effort 
on our part... . Its significance, as the legend goes, is that the bird Phoenix 
comes back to life again and again from its own ashes, that is, it never 
dies. ... At presenf our whole structure and behaviour are those of the bird 
Phoenix.” 

The school functioned in Mr Cordes’s house. He was a keen farmer but 
not much of a teacher; teaching consisted of observing the behaviour of 
animals and birds. Maganlal also tried to be a part-time teacher and taught 
Gujarati and Mathematics for half-an-hour. The emphasis was on learning 
to be disciplined. Mr Cordes freely punished the students, spanking their 
bottoms with shoes was the most preferred form of punishment, even 
Ramdas Gandhi did not escape this. 

Manilal Gandhi, who was also a student of the Cordis school, 
complained about lack of proper education to Gandhi. Gandhi replied in a 
long letter from the Pretoria Prison?! and urged him to understand his 
responsibility and act with discretion. Action with discretion and with 
responsibility for Gandhi meant leading a virtuous life. He wrote: “Every 
boy from such age onwards should practise continence in thought and 
deed, truth like wise and the not taking of any life . . . if you practise these 
three virtues, if they become part of your life, so far as I am concerned, you 
will have completed your education—your training.” Gandhi does not 
discount training of letters and instructs Manilal to pay attention to 
Mathematics and Sanskrit, but this, he cautioned, should not be the goal of 
education. Gandhi-sites his reading of Emerson, Ruskin, Mazzini, and the 
Upanishads, all of which confirm his view “that education does not mean a 
knowledge of letters but it means character building, it means a knowledge 
of duty.” If these were true, and for Gandhi it was true; Manilal according 
to him was “receiving the best education-training possible.”** But the 
school at Phoenix was far from ‘building character and moral virtues. 
Prabhudas Gandhi describes in great detail the activities of the school and 
the arrangement of students living with the families of the settlers. The 
hostel experiment was short-lived as there was a palpable “tension between 
the students and their elder hosts.” Gandhi did not repeat this experiment 
ever. The educational experiment without the presence of Gandhi was like 
“a khichdi that was half burnt.and half uncooked.”” 
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Manilal continued to express his apprehensions about his lack of basic 
schooling. He raised the question “what am I going to do?” Gandhi answered 
this on his behalf, “I would say that you are going to do your duty . . . you 
must be definite on this point at least—that you are not going to practise 
law or medicine . . . our mission is to elevate Phoenix, for through it we can 
find our soul and serve our country.” Gandhi tried to assure him that as 
long as he followed the path of virtues, he would “never come to grief.” 

The question of lack of proper education at Phoenix continued to haunt 
Manilal. His concern was very simple, what should he say when asked 
“what class are you in?” Gandhi fails to understand Manilal’s pre-occupation 
with schooling and literacy. He asked, “why does the idea of study haunt 
you again and again?” He reminds Manilal that it is not proper to study for 
the sake of earning, as “we want to die in Phoenix or in some similar 
mission.” As to the question of what class, Gandhi tells him to replay 
“Bapu’s class.” 

The school experiment at Phoenix did not last long. This was y 
because Gandhi established another community on a farm of 1100 acres 
some 21 kms away from Johannesburg in Transvaal Province. This farm 
belonging to Herman Kallenbach was called the Tolstoy Farm. It had 
become necessary to create a new settlement as the struggle had shifted to 
Transvaal and provision had to be made for Satyagrahis and their families. 

As Tolstoy Farm became the centre of Satyagraha, the Phoenix 
settlement again became a facility from where the Indian Opinion was 
printed. Many of the residents also moved to the new farm to help Gandhi. 

Unlike the Phoenix farm the Tolstoy Farm was seen as a temporary 
refuge, a facility created for the families of Satyagrahis. There does not 
appear to be any intention on the part of Gandhi to create a Phoenix-like 
settlement with land holdings by settlers at Tolstoy Farm. Gandhi remained 
committed to Phoenix as the site of experiment and settlement. Therefore, 
while he was trying to establish the Tolstoy Farm, he made attempts to 
formalise the legal structure of Phoenix. He created a draft constitution and 
a trust deed for Phoenix, which was circulated amongst the settlers for 
their views. 

At the Farm, Gandhi had committed associates, Kallenbach, Pragfi 
Desai, Joseph Ragpen, and some residents from Phoenix who had also 
joined him. There were about 80 people of different communities on the 
Farm. One of the first dilemmas that Gandhi faced was about meat eating. 
What if the Christians and the Muslims were to insist on meat eating, what 
if they were to consume beef? What was to be his Dharma? 

. Gandhi and Kallenbach desired to create a vegetarian community, but 
neither wished to impose this as a rule. Gandhi decided that it was his 
dharma to provide even beef if the residents so desired. Gandhi spoke to the 
inmates about his dilemma and his desire for a vegetarian community. The 
Christian and Muslim inmates decided to forsake meat eating while at the 
farm.” To sustain the community, Gandhi decided to cultivate land and 
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open some basic workshops for carpentry and shoe-making. These were 
made possible by the expertise of Kalienbach who was trained in a Trappist 
Monastery. 


Gandhi’s main preoccupation at the Tolstoy Farm was education. 
There were about 25 boys and girls who had to be educated. Gandhi did 
not think it necessary to engage special teachers for them. For. Gandhi this 
was an ideal opportunity “to find out by experience and experiment the 
true system” for training the young. Gandhi believed that under ideal 
conditions parents with minimum of outside help should provide training. 
Gandhi decided to shoulder the responsibility for training the young as at 
the Tolstoy Farm he “occupied the place of the father,” and he decided to 
“live amongst them all the twenty-four hours of the day as their father.”31 

The education chiefly consisted of character building. To do so, he 
formulated a rule that students should not be asked to perform any duty in 
which the teacher did not participate as a co-worker. The students 
worked on the farm as part of their education. Cooking, scavenging, 
farming were done by all. Kallenbach taught them shoe-making and basic 
carpentry. The momings were occupied by physical work, so that the 
school hours had to be kept in the afternoon, hardly a suitable time for 
teaching and learning. Gandhi himself found it very difficult to concentrate 
on teaching. He says: “I used to have the classes just when I was most in 
need of some rest. Instead, therefore, of my being fresh for the class, I 
could, with the greatest difficulty, keep myself awake.” 

Gandhi taught Gujarati and Sanskrit, elementary history, geography 
and arithmetic. With his mmimum knowledge of Tamil and Urdu he also 
undertook to teach these two languages. He as a rule did not use any text 
books. Gandhi’s aim was to impart spiritual training, he realised that 
“training of the spirit was possible only through the exercise of the spirit.”“4 
Gandhi tried to be the exemplar, an ideal that the students could follow. 

Gandhi embarked upon some daring experiments as part of spiritual 
training. Young girls and boys were made to sleep in the open veranda. 
Gandhi was convinced that adolescent boys and girls could co-habit in a 
spirit of purity and innocence. This was his method of teaching maryeda 
dharma to them. Emboldened by the confidence that the parents reposed in 
him and the behaviour of the boys and girls, Gandhi decided to go a step 
further. He decided that adolescent boys and girls should bathe together in , 
the spring everyday. His hope was that students would learn to restrain 
their instincts under his watchful eyes. He took care to remain present 
while the communal bath was taking place. But it was not always possible 
for him to do so. One day he learnt that a boy had misbehaved with two 
girls. Gandhi was deeply shocked and he desired to give a mark to these 
girls so that they would be assured of their purity and others would also 
respect their innocence and purity. Gandhi decided that the long, beautiful 
hair of these two young girls should be shaved as a mark of their purity. He 
managed to do so after some persuasion.» 
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Many years later Gandhi wrote that he did not repent having conducted 
this experiment. But he also confessed that he no longer had the moral 
courage to conduct similar experiments.“ Gandhi was convinced that the 
Satyagraha in South Africa was made possible only because the spiritual 
training that he and the others received at the Tolstoy Farm.°” 

As the struggle in Transvaal moved towards resolution, the Tolstoy 
Farm was almost denuded of inmates. Gandhi decided to move to Phoenix 
with the few who had remained. During his stay at the Tolstoy Farm affairs 
of Phoenix remained a major concern for Gandhi. Gandhi constantly tried 
to keep the shortcoming of Phoenix before his mind while moulding the 
life at the Tolstoy Farm. According to him, one major flaw at the Phoenix 
was the private ownership of land and assets. He himself was the owner of 
the settlement and all its assets. Moreover, the settlers had individual plots 
that they cultivated. At the Tolstoy Farm all contributed their labour to the 
common cause. He wished to implement this at Phoenix. In a letter to 
Maganlal Gandhi he dwells on this issue at some length. “I am constantly 
trying to keep away the shortcomings of Phoenix from this farm. That is 
why a different standard of living has been laid down. If, instead of each 
cultivating his own plot separately, all cultivate the entire land together, 
we can produce a larger crop more quickly. I do not think this is possible 
there for the present.”*8 It appears that he wished to formalise the legal 
structure of the settlement and its ownership as well as formulate normative 
principles by which a settler was supposed to conduct his life at the 
settlement. There are repeated references in his letters to the draft deed 
which he had prepared for circulation amongst the settlers.’ His other 
concern was to formulate norms which a settler was expected to observe. 
Hitherto there was no attempt by Gandhi to formulate a well-defined 
normative structure of self-practices on the settlement. For him, the 
objectives of Phoenix settlement had undergone a change. It was no longer 
to be a colony of agriculturists trying to lead their lives according to the 
ideals of Ruskin and Tolstoy. Phoenix had to become for him a space where 
the moral character of people had to be forged to prepare them for the life 
of a Satyagrahi. These principles were articulated by Gandhi for the first 
time in a letter to Ravjibhai Patel. Ravjibhai had expressed his desire to be 
part of the Phoenix Settlement. Gandhi in his response welcomed the idea 
but expressed doubts about Ravjibhai’s ability to withstand the strain of 
norms by which his life would be governed. Gandhi formulated the 
observances as under: 

“In Phoenix 


(i) you will have to observe Brahmacharys; 


(ii) you will be under a vow of scrupulous regard for truth; 


(iii) you will have to do chiefly manual labour, that is, work-with the 
hoe and the shovel; 
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(iv) if you intend to add to (your) book-learning, please forget all about 
it. Whatever addition comes naturally or because circumstances 
. demand it will be welcome; 
(v) you should make up your mind that our duty is to strengthen 
- character rather than acquire book-learning; 
(vi) you should fearlessly oppose injustice from the caste or the family; 
(vii) you should embrace absolute poverty.”# 


_ Gandhi by a Trust Deed signed in September 1912 transferred the land, 
the machinery, the buildings, the press, the Indian Opinion and all other 
assets totally valued at £ 5,130.4.5 tó a Trust. Hitherto the farm and the 
assets, were the personal property of Gandhi. The trust deed’ stated the 
objects, purposes, and conditions on which thé settlement and the trust 
were to function. — OF j 

The deed emphasised the adoption of agriculture and handicraft as a 
means of livelihood by following the ideals of voluntary poverty. The 
settlers were expected to léad a pure life and train themselves for the 
service of humanity by seeking to remove grievances and, injustice 

ie by British Indians in South Africa. The objects also contained 
the establishment of vernacular schools and hygienic institutes for 
prevention of disease by methods of “natural treatment.” — 
` By formulating the Trust Deed and norms to be observed by the settlers 
Gandhi hoped to redress the shortcomings of the Phoenix Settlement: 

Gandhi reorganised the life at the Phoenix Settlement on his return 
from the Tolstoy Farm. He sought to organise the day on the settlement 
around the school. He worked out a 24-hour timetable that include school, 
labour on the Farm, and the activities of the press. The school was organised 
on the same ideals as the school at the Tolstoy Farm. The school had about 
50 students. Their day was organised as under:#*@ 


5am  ° `  — Prayer 

6-7am. — Brushing the teeth, etc. 
7 - 9.30 a.m. = — Workin the fields 
9.30 - 10 a.m. — Bath 

10 am. to 12 noon — School and presswork 
4-5 p.m. — Free time 

5-6pm. p.m. — Dimer 

7-8 p.m. — Prayer, Reading 

8-9 p.m. ,  — Reading, Free Time 
930pm-5am. — Sleep 


Gandhi encouraged the students and other settlers to join him in his 
experiments on diet. Eating saltless and sugarless food was a norm. Once 
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having taken a pledge the person was expected to honour it. Ravjibhai 
notes an incident where Devdas wanted to break his saltless diet tempted 
by Kadhi-Khichadi. Gandhi reminded him of the pledge but young Devdas 
persisted. Gandhi blamed himself for Devdas’s weakness and slapped his 
own self as punishment. This convinced Devdas and all others about the 
sanctity of a pledge.” 

The life at Phoenix was for Gandhi a preparation for Satyagrahis. 
Hence all the students were given food in the wooden bowl just as they 
would be served in the jail. Gandhi also insisted that everyone should do 
hard labour in the afternoon to harden his or her body for the labour in the 
jail. All students were also trained in the running of the press. 

But despite great vigil, there were incidents which Gandhi considered 
a great moral lapse.“* One such incident led Gandhi to his first ever fast for 
self-purification and penance. Some students and a lady teacher at the 
school had Bhagiyas while Gandhi was away to Johannesburg. The matter 
was reported to Gandhi who failed to elicit the truth from the guilty 
parties. The inability of a teacher and students to speak the truth was a 
moral failing for Gandhi. Gandhi decided to proceed on fast till the issue 
was resolved to his satisfaction. He’ had to fast only for a day. Closely 
following this incident, Gandhi received the news of the apparent moral 
fall of-two inmates; the news came upon him “like a thunderbolt.”“# 
Gandhi held himself responsible for this, he declared a seven-day fast 
followed by a vow to have only one meal a day for a period of four and a 
half months. “T felt that the only way the guilty parties could be made to 
realise my distress and the depth of their own fall would be for me to do 
some penance.”“© While the fast was on-it had a great effect, it pained 
everyone and “the anger against the guilty parties subsided and gave 
place to the purest pity for them.”*’ But the effect was short-lived. Gandhi 
had to fast for another 14 days due to “circumstances arising out of this 
incident.”48 

Notwithstanding this moral fall the inmates Phoenix measured up to 
Gandhi’s expectation when the £ 3 tax Satyagraha commenced in the 
September of 1913. The first batch of 16 Satyagrahis comprised the inmates 
of Phoenix, four of whom were women. The Satyagrahis set out on the 
appointed day singing hymns, “Vaishnava Jana To“ and “Sukh Dukh Man 
Ma Na Antye” (Let not thy mind be affected by joy or sorrow). Phoenix now 
had six adults and ten children. Out of the six adults three were workers of 
the press and the other three were Maganlal, Mr West, and Miss West. The 
children were up to the age of 12. The functioning of the Settlement and the 
Indian Opinion had to be managed by these 10 children and three adults. 
Their responsibilities included managing the weekly publication and 
despatch of Indian Opinion, which was then published in two languages; 
Gujarati and English. They also had to look after the Farm, take care of 
cooking and providing support to the Satyagraha. All the inmates including 
young children moulded their lives as if they were inside a jail. The elder 
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boys and the three adults used to get up at four to start the day. Their food 
also resembled jail food, all children and adults took saltless diet; the only 
exception made was for Sunday. The school ceased. to function as Ramdas 
and Prabhudas took unto themselves the responsibility for self-education. 
Prabhudas and Devdas were trained in composing the type and they 
worked through the day in the press. Collection of daily post from the 
Phoenix station posed a serious dilemma. The station was about two-and a 
half miles away from the Farm and the path was through the forest. No 
adult could be spared for this daily job, nor could Prabhudas and Ramdas 
be sent there, given their responsibilities. 

Four boys, all between the age of five and six, agreed to perform this 
task. Every day for the entire duration of Satyagraha these four boys 
walked between the Farm and the station to collect the post. They used to 
leave the farm around 1 o’clock in the afternoon and were back before 
sunset at 5 p.m.” 
went on a strike. ciel ep aha aa 
striking labourers reached Phoenix. Mr West was arrested. Maganlal Gandhi 
and the ten children became the hosts of the striking labourers. They 
provided them with food, shelter, and medical assistance for several weeks. 

At the end of Satyagraha, Gandhi was overwhelmed by what the 
children and the few adults had managed to achieve. Gandhi described 
their efforts as the “secret history” of Satyagraha.™® Gandhi was satisfied 
that his experiments in building moral character had succeeded. He was 
aware that he had found the key to Satyagraha. 

Reflecting upon the experience of the Phoenix Settlement and the 
Tolstoy Farm, Gandhi wrote: “The mode of life accepted by the Satyagrahis 
on the farm became an invaluable asset in the struggle . . . to tell the truth, 
the education in Phoenix was for me most part a preparation for 
Satyagraha.”°! 

Gandhi believed that those children and the few adults who stayed 
were in fact better Satyagrahis. 

He wrote: “Although they... stayed out of prison, they did better 
work than those who went to gaol. Day and night were one for them. They 
placed themselves under the strictest vows till such time as their companions 
and elders should be released, lived on saltless diet, and fearlessly took 
upon themselves even the most onerous tasks. . .. The Indian community 
can never truly measure the services that the Phoenix workers rendered to 
it at that time.” 

Gandhi and his companions returned to India, a task for which they 
had prepared themselves for the past one decade. On 25 May 1915 Gandhi 
founded his Ashram, the Satyagraha Ashram at Kochrab. The term 
aagana Was Belenen Or Conveying. ORL Cure pe) aie Our meee: 
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As an Ashram it had to have a code of rules and observances, which 
were formally adopted. Gandhi and his associates had transformed 
themselves from being settlers to companions of a Satyagraha Ashram. 

How is ane to understand the transition from a settlement, a community 
of new agriculturists to an Ashram? What learning did Gandhi and his 
associates acquire in the two settlements that allowed them to make this 
transition? i i : 

The settlements were in the nature of an experiment. The experiment in 
the initial phase was thought of in terms of creating a community space 
out-side of the modern Western civilisation. It was an experiment of living 
within limits, the limits imposed by what the body can do. For Gandhi, the 
disregard of the limits imposed by the body was defining the characteristic 
of modern civilisation. From this emerged the insistence on body welfare. 
The purushartha of modem civilisation became the search of fulfilment in 
material objects. They also became the measure of human worth and the 
progress and evolution of human societies. The pursuit of bodily welfare 
took no note of either religion or morality. 
` The settlements in their early phase wete driven by the desire to re- 
establish the dignity of human labour, and limit the needs and consumption 
to what can be produced by dignified human labour. But even in this phase 
the community was’not seen as hermetically isolated from the’ larger 
society. The Indian Opinion was a medium through which this community 
engaged with the world outside. The social and the political realms did 
enter this community in a fundamental way. In this sense, these two 
settlements were never hermetically sealed simple communities trying to 
live' through dignified labour. | 

The life of the community underwent a basic transformation due to its 
engagement with Satyagraha. Gandhi believed that Satyagraha as a mode 
of thought, action, and life was available to everyone. It was universal in 
this sense. But its sustenance required training of the mind and the body. 
Satyagraha entailed self-practices. These self-practices were at one level 
uniquely individual. They had to be performed by each individual for 
himself or her self. They had to be defined by each one in a uniquely 
individual way. But it required a community where members through 
their own self-practices affirmed the practices of others as well as of the 
individual. This community was forged by the desire and commitment of 
each individual to Satyagraha and its self-practices. In this sense Satyagraha 
was, while being uniquely individual, sustained and affirmed by the 
community. Both Phoenix Settlement and the Tolstoy Farm became a 
community, which sustained Satyagraha. This fact altered the nature of 
these communities. They had to become a community and not ‘merely a 
settlement. In this sense, it required an articulated moral basis and a 
normative structure, which had to be accepted by all. Gandhi articulated 
this normative framework for the first time in a letter to Ravjibhai Patel. 
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What distinguished the Ashram from the early settlement was this 
well articulated moral universe. This normative structure defined for each 
individual and the collective its dharma towards the society, the family, and 
the self. 

The early experiments with the two settlements clarified for Gandhi 
the nature of community that was required to train and lead a life of a 
Satyagrahi. This also allowed him to reflect on the nature of community 
life, his own role within it, and the community’s modes of relating to the 
world. l 
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Terrorism and 
Nonviolent Responses 


M. William Baskaran 


CONE OF THE major issues the world is now experiencing and undergoing 
is “terrorism.” Man in his attempt to overcome the fear of death has made 
considerable progress through the means of religion, science, and technology 
and the institutions of “legitimate violence.” But now all these progress 
and developments have been evaporating (disappearing) due to the sneaky 
forces which use the primordial feeling of panic and terror through 
systematic and unscrupulous schemes of terror. Every country on this 
planet, big or small, developed or developing, has almost in one way or 
other been experiencing or affected by terrorism. The faceless enemy who 
wages the shadow war aims at government and people as his target to 
achieve his goal and makes terroriam known to the world through the 
media. In India, no single day passes without the news of terrorism and 
other related forms of violence. Though it is not new to India, the size and 
volume of contemporary terrorism is larger and higher in its magnitude 
and frequencies. The ways to tackle this violence with larger violence have 
not been changed since the period of the British rule in India. New and 
nonviolent experiments in dealing with terrorism during the period of 
Gandhian and post-Gandhian period remained unnoticed and unaccounted 
by the government and administration. As a result, the price to be paid for 
terrorism is multiplying and becoming unbearable to the developing 
economy of the country. The casualty of civilian and armed personnel has 
been soaring high and the loss of properties is unsurmountable. Instead of 
taking up the causes of terrorism, people and government deal with its 
symptoms. 


Terrorism 


Chalmers Johnson in his article on “Perspective of Terrorism” defines, 
terrorism as “political goal-oriented action involving the use of threat of 
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extraordinary violence, performed for psychological rather than material 
effect and victims of which are symbolic rather than instrumental.”! 

It is also defined as “from time immemorial, opposition groups, 
functioning under varying degrees of psychological and physical force— 
including intimidation, coercion, repression, and ultimately destruction of 
lives and property—tfor the ad of attaining real or imaginary 

ideological and political goals.”? . 

Terrorism may also be defined as the result of extreme policy of an 
individual, group, or state that perpetrates organized violence to coerce 
and intimidate the people and government psychologically and physically 
to achieve their goal. Terrorism encompasses the use of systematic, 
organized, extraordinary, and mindless violence against human lives and 
against property, to coerce, repress, and intimidate people and government 
through symbolic and horrific acts. Leo Trotsky said that a terrorist kills 
individuals and intimidates thousands. In terrorism violent and dramatic 
action has been used as a propaganda technique to bring or capture 
the attention of the public and the world to their cause. Terrorism is 
- unlawful and ruthless, and it thrives mainly on fear psychosis in which 
people, society, and government will be kept in intense paralyzing fear or 
the dread of it. Therefore 'it endangers human values ‘and rights, the 
principles of co-existence, communal harmony, social integrity, national 
unity, international cooperation and even the survival-of humanity at 


The anti-Terrorist Act of 1985 of India characterises a terrorist as “a 
person who indulges in wanton killing of persons or in violence or in the 
disruption of services or in damaging property or disrupting means of 
‘communication essential to the community with a view to putting the 
public or any sections of the public in fear, affecting adversely the harmony 
between religions of different races, coercing or over awing the government 
established by law or endangering the sovereignty and integrity of India.”° 


Forms of Terrorism 


tenor io) a oyente weedeat yiolence land ler coercive mehi 
against individual, group, society, and nation to attain one’s political goals. 
When terrorism is used by the state, it is named “state terrorism” and when 
it is used against the states it is known as rebellious, revolutionary, and 
illegitimate. Terrorism can be classified into two major categories, namely 
“ideological terrorism” and “criminal terrorism.” Ideological terrorism 
‘can further be divided into political and religious. These types of terrorism 
are used or perpetrated at two major levels, that is, domestic, or state, and 
international or transnational levels. Domestic or state terrorism occurs in 
rural as well as urban areas and they use different methods in achieving 
the goal. These classifications can again be sub-categorized into many 
types based on their objectives. 
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I. Ideological Terrorism 
(a) Political 
(b) Religious 
La. Political Terrorism 
Domestic Level 
Colonial State Terrorism 
Endemic 
Vigilante 
Nationalistic and Secessionist 
Revolutionary 
State Terrorism 
International Level 
1; State-sponsored Terrorism 
2. International or Transnational 
3. Authorised 
Lb. Religious Terrorism (National and International Levels) 
1. Fanaticaism oe 
2. Holy War 
IL Criminal Terrorism (National and International Levels) 
1. Narco Terrorism _ 
2. Commercial Terrorism 
3. Sheer Individual 
4. Psychotic’ 


Ao PON H 


Ideological Terrorism l 
Terrorism for the convenience of political and religious interests is called 


ideological terrorism. It aims to bring changes in politics and society. 
Political terrorism may occur due to the following factors singly or in 
combination with others. i 

Political Terrorism 

1. Colonialist Terrorism 

Terrorism of colonialism and imperialism prevails in those few countries 
where the liberation forces have been fighting against the colonial values. 
2. Endemic Terrorism 


The bloody feuds and parochial quarrels are the main reasons for the 
endemic terrorism, which ultimately result in anarchy and volatile situation; 
that is, Naga attack on Manipur and ethnic terrorism in African countries. 
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3. Vigilante Terrorism 


It means the armed bands of the government or a party or threatened 
regime attacking the opponents; that is, IRA attack. 

4. Nationalistic and Secessionist Terrorism 

It refers to the group which fights for the political self-determination and 
liberation of its people within the state or from exile; that is, Kashmir 
terrorism. 


5. Revolutionary Terrorism 

It aims to bring radical changes and transformation in politics and society 
through armed struggle and terrorism. This also involves people movement 
apart from using military means. It uses violence as its policy towards 
others but also against one’s own members to keep the group intact; that is, 
Maoists and Naxalites. 


6. State Terrorism 


It is used by ruling power against its opponents in order to gain and 
maintain political control. Monarchical regimes or totalitarian regimes and 
military junta against their own people mostly employ this method. 

7. State-Sponsored Terrorism 

Political terrorism occurs at the inter-state level and it is sponsored by 
other states for various reasons like the spread of revolutionary ideology or 
consolidating one’s own interest is called State-sponsored Terrorism; that 
is, Pakistan’s support to terrorist groups in Kashmir and China’s support in 
Vietnam. 

8. International/Transnational Terrorism 

It refers to the terrorist act committed across the border of one’s own state 
or at the global level in order to draw the attention of the whole world 


towards ‘their cause and to project that governments are ineffective and 
powerless towards them; that is, Bin Laden of Afghanistan. 


9. Authorised Terrorism 

Attack on civilian targets like bridges or hospitals or bunkers by the United 
Nations sponsored forces against the attacking state is called authorized 
terrorism, that is, Bosnia; U.S. attack on Somalia, Iraq, etc. 

Religious Terrorism 

1. Fanaticism 

The aim of these groups is to overthrow the existing religious order which 
they consider as evil, corrupt; and irreligious. 
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2. Holy War 
It is the terrorist attack on other religious groups or civilizations by the 


ee re re rene eer ene ne Seen eee ewes 
duty. 


Criminal Terrorism 


Terrorism, which is related to the violation of the laws of state and society 
is called criminal terrorism. Political terrorists resort to this act in order to 
raise funds and to procure arms. There are different types of criminal 
terrorism. 


1. Narco Terrorism — 

It is terrorism practised by mafias and similar gangs who want to maintain 
their drug trafficking and other related interests; that is, Pablo Escobar, the 
drug king in Columbia. 


2. Commercial Terrorism 
it involves tampering with a competitor’s products or commercial interests. 


That is, adulterating the products of reputed companies with cheap 
products. 


3. Sheer Individual Terrorism 


It is used to protect and maintain the personal gains through the acts like 
extortion or blackmail or kidnap, rape, robbery, etc., that is, Bombay mafias 
like Dawood Ibrahim. 


4. Psychotic Terrortsm 

Itis an abnormal and deviant behaviour motivated by internal dissatisfaction 
or frustration or depression due to various personal problems. That is, 
killing of. the Jews by Hitler. 


Methods of Terrorism 


To develop fear psychosis among civilians and in government, the terrorists 
employ the following mindless methods of violence singly or combined 
with other methods. 


(a) Hijacking of planes or other transport systems 
(b) Bombing—blasting the buildings and civilian targets 
(c) Suicide Bombing 
(d) Mining—land and sea mines 
(e) Threatening or using biological, chemical, and nuclear weapons 
(f) Kidnapping/holding hostages 
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(h) , Poisoning 
(i) Extortion, dacoity, robbery, and ransom 
(k) Disconnecting the trade routes or stopping the supply of essential 
(1): Using Media 
Features of Terrorism 
Terrorism shares the following common features: 
Jumbling the Gun 
‘Demonstrative Tactics 
Forced Behaviour 


Fear Psychosis 
Violence Last Resort 
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Causes and Effects of Terrorism 


The causes of terrorism are complex because they are multidimensional 
and multifarious. Some of them are genuine and many appear to be 
genuine and real and this is viewed differently by the parties, which 
perpetrate or are affected by terrorism. The effects of terrorism are varied 
from personal loes to international war and they are usually deep-rooted 
and lasting. Different forms of terrorism emerged due to different reasons. 
The causes can broadly be classified into political, economic, social, religious, 
psychological, mass media, and technology. 


Political Causes 

Political terrorism may be the outcome of political dominance, oppression, 
frustration, alienation, and alliances of a group or state at the intra and 
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international context and the reaction towards these policies. The rivalry 
for power sharing and radical nationalistic feeling combined with 
fundamentalism and secessionist tendency cause terrorism in liberal 
democratic, authoritarian, and militaristic regimes. The ideological polemics 
of groups or states that “one person’s terrorist is another’s freedom fighter,”* 
confuses people and nations at large to distinguish terrorists from freedom 
fighters. The countries, which practise secular, liberal democratic principles 
indirectly accuse that the nations, which are totalitarian and religious 
authoritarians perpetrate terrorism not only towards liberal democracy 
but also towards the democratic countries where their religious groups are 
predominant. But the non-democratic countries retort that the so-called 
liberal democrats (west) are “militaristic and imperialistic” and has 
“traumatized” other nations through “colonial terror.”° The Western 
democratic countries which extended financial and political support and 
militaristic training to Islamic groups of Afghanistan to fight against 
communism are now facing their own friend as the enemy and as the 
opponent of democracy. Since political ideologies and doctrines are confined 
only with national states, it is not reflecting very much the minds of the 
common people who want peace and development. As a result of political 
divisiveness and extremism, the world is now moving fast towards the 
“clash of civilizations,” which may end im, total cataclysm. 


Bononie Causes 


escalates Wasco ible aidan i 
their independence from colonial masters in the early twentieth century. 
But the same factor continued to operate in the decolonised world in other 
forms. The strategies of the developed countries to hold the sources of vital 
resources of the world and the market and the exploitative interference of 
nationalistic government in the economic freedom of certain states and 
people (state terrorism) cause lopside development, unemployment, 
poverty, exploitation, economic offences, illiteracy among the masses, 
corruption, and autocracy. The Time magazine analyses the factors for 
terrorism in Islamic countries in its article “The Dark Side of Islam.” It 
stated: “Discontent runs deep in Muslim countries where poverty is 
endemic, unemployment keeps growing, prices soar, migration to urban 
areas has created vast slums without the most basic services, as well as a 
profound sense of rootiessness. Poorly educated, poverty-stricken peasants 
are obvious recruits to fundamentalism. But so increasingly are the younger 
members of the middle class who find themselves jobless and poor with no 
promise of better future.”® It is also observed that “if the modern Western 
crusade is for global common resources, till now treated as national property, 
the modern jihad is for a terrific transnational caliphate sitting over most of 
the world’s most precious resource called oil, the source of energy that runs 
the techno-temporal world.”” So “the fight in other words is between the 
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producers and consumers of oil.”° Professor A.N. Sadhu explains: 
“Concentration of economic infrastructure at selected places, ignoring the 
economic benefits of a religion and lopsided allocation of resources results 
into economic disparities among the various regions compelling them to 
seek regional autonomies and failure to evoke response to these demands 
leads to regional terrorism.”? He also observed that strife such as the 
naxalite movement and emergence of group gangsters in the east are 
examples of terrorism developing from economic deprivation.”!0 
Soctal Causes 
“Human beings are by nature social creatures whose most basic drives 
and instincts lead them to create moral rules that bind themselves together 
into communities. They are also by nature rational, and their rationality 
allows them to create ways of cooperating with one another 
spontaneously.”!! Societies are always in the process of evolution and ever 
striving for modernization. Therefore the attitudes, ethos, values, 
knowledge, culture, and approaches of the people towards life and fellow 
human beings are changing from time to time. This very much requires the 
ability to understand, accommodate the interest, values and culture of 
other people and society. If there is a gap or distance between the two 
societies regarding the understanding of the changing scenario of a dynamic 
society, despite of the increased interactions among people through trade, 
tourism, media, electronic communication, etc., it may lead to collusion 
rather than rational cooperation. For example, the growing individualism 
in the West and the hatred for the individualism in the Islamic countries 
cause the fear of great concern. To the people of Islamic faith, “Individualism, 
the hallmark of Western culture, is the source of all troubles.” Although 
the state governments within the country and the government of the nation 
‘at large are sharing certain common interests and collaborate with each 
other, the social distance between the people of these countries create a 
warlike situation, which is described by Samuel P. Huntington as “Societal 
Cold War.” The present-day ethnic, racial, religious, and caste clashes 
belong to this category. ` 

The growing terrorism causes social injustice and disharmony between 
communities and creates setbacks for the progress and development of a 
society and nation. “The worst hit social sector is education and other 
intellectual activities. . .. Educational advance towards growth of science, 
innovation, and creative capabilities get slowed down, increasing thereby 
the dependence on advanced countries of the world.”!4 Moreover, illiteracy, 
lack of rational and value education, and stereo-type of thinking pattern 
wili develop social backwardness and affect the liberation of human mind 
from dogmas. According to Professor M. Talib,» “today any practising 
Muslim is seen as a potential terrorist.”!© This kind of stereotyped thinking 
and prejudiced mindset will create ill-feeling among the members of 
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different communities in any society. Even children are being affected by 
these kinds of stereotyped thinking. For example, the 16 years old Rafiqa 
Saeed of Chennai felt bad when his friends called him during tense times 
that he was a member of a terrorist religion.’ Similar such stereotypes of 
thinking and approaches are being used against racial and caste groups in 
many countries. “Resource to violence may also be due to lack of faith in 
the existing social order and, to an extent, in the legal system for its failure 
to protect properly rights of the victims of crime and the society at large.”1® 


Religious Causes 


Huntington observes: “In the modern world, religion is the central, perhaps 
the central force that motivates and mobilises people.”!? He further said: 
“To a much larger extent, however, the religious resurgence involved 
people returning to reinvigorating and giving new meaning to the traditional 
religions of their communities. . . . In all of them fundamentalist movements 
arose committed to the militant purification of religious doctrines and 
institutions and the reshaping of personal, social and public behaviour in 
accordance with religious tenets.”® Some fundamentalists cause great 
danger to individuals, society, and nation. When the state and religion 
became one, the hands of radical religious groups raise and an upsurge in 
communal intolerance and clashes develop. Exploitation of religion by 
religious groups not only breeds communal hatred but also encourages 
organized crime and violence. The transnational religious fervour threatens 
the national government and also develops political instability in many 
countries in the form of terrorism. Due to this, the clash between Israel and 
Palestine resulted in the attack on the WTC, which further developed 
conflicts between the Western governments and Islamic people. 


Psychological Causes 


A society cannot make progress when its members are not able to think 
rationally and logically due to fear psychosis. One who has inadequate 
personality and one who is rootless, shaky, unstable, insecure and cynic 
has more chances to become a terrorist. Psychologists consider a psycho or 
socio-pathic person more dangerous to society. They describe such a person 
as the one who is “full of inner conflicts and frustrations which are 
transferred to his immediate reality, distorted to suit his own illusions.””7 
“He is considered to be as dangerous as the psycho, often preferring 
martyrdom to surrender.” What deters the terrorist is not the thought of 
death but the chance of failure. How does one become terrorist or 
psychopathic is the question which is answered differently by 

ysts, behavioural psychologists and other psychologists. In the 
case of a few, the methods of torture and terrorism pushes a person to 
convert himself into a terrorist and to believe that the destruction of his 
enemy by acting as a suicide bomber is the supreme sacrifice to God. As a 
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result, “terrorism provokes overreaction and the frightened people seem 
inclined to accept and may even demand that government takes measures 
ordinarily regarded as repressive.”“4 

Mass Media ; 

“Violence can usually achieve little in itself and its effect is greatly magnified 
by the extension of duration of its impact which is made possible by the 
mass media.” Modem technology has provided terror groups with a 
critical communications instrument—the media—which willingly or 
unwillingly serves their specific or general propaganda and psychological 
warfare needs.” So the real success of terrorists lies in how much attention, 
recognition, and external coverage they get for their inhuman and extreme 
action. 

But the consequences of exposing the real acts of terrorism live to the 
masses are very serious and dangerous. They not only develop fear psychosis 
in the masses but also alter their behaviour and dispositions in favour of 
terrorist needs and design. This also exports violent techniques, which 
in turn will be repeated by other groups. Because of the worldwide 
network, mass media can instigate violence in the minds of the angry and 
frustrated groups elsewhere. Sometimes they also develop impression 
among the people to sympathise with the terrorist cause, thereby creating 
climate congenial to further violence.” Media also gives Robin’ Hood 
images to some criminal misfits and makes them world-known. Thus mass 
media serves as one of the most potent weapons in the armoury of the 


Modern Technology 


Technological innovations certainly work both ways (constructive and 
destructive purposes). But it clearly facilitates certain kinds of activity by 
terrorists and extends their range. The sophistication and choice of their 
weapons, Means of communication, and transportation now determine the 
effectiveness of terrorists. Modern technology provides all sorts of weapons 
and communication and transportation system at the disposal of terrorists. 
Availability of highly sophisticated weapons technology in the form of 
miniaturized weapons (that is, plastic explosives and guns), portable 
precision guided munitions (that is, stinger anti aircraft missiles), nuclear 
devices and chemical and biological weapons, availability of skilled and 
trained people to use such weapons and their effective means of 
transportation put them equivalent to the forces of government. Travelling 
by fast mode of transportation and quick and secret means of communication 
like cell phone, e.mail, have enhanced theit activities at the global level. 
The growing dependence on computer and network techniques in all 
walks of life developed a new kind of terrorism through the induction of 
virus and info-war to create confusion and chaos among people and 
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government. Terrorism has traditionally. been seen as the weapon of the 
weak, Now, due to the advancement of technology, some of the weak are 
potentially extremely strong. St | 
Approaches and Efforts of Governments to Combat Terrorism 
The approaches and efforts taken by governments to contain terrorism are 
mostly based on counter violence and legal methods. Some of the counter- 
measures adopted, by the government forces produce counter-effects 
(due to overreaction), instead of dealing with the issue adequately. 
Some approaches and efforts taken by the governments directly are as 
follows: . 

Never submitting to blackmail 

Declare areas disturbed when required 

Ensure that security forces remain apolitical 

Implement social, economic, and political reforms 

Treat combating terrorism above party interests 

Adopt uniform policy 
Policy an psychological operations and counter-propaganda 
Revamp armed police and paramilitary forces and make them 
more responsive 

Creation of specialist counter-terrorist. forces 

* Revamp and use state intelligence services effectively, etc. 


Impediments in Challenging Terrorism 
In spite of various national and international efforts to deal with the 


dangers of terrorism, the level’ of non-state violence remains high. The 
reasons for these conditions are diverse but include at least ten factors: 


+ + wt HO OH HH OH 


» 


Disagreement about who is a terrorist 

Lack of understanding of the causes of terrorism 
Support of terrorism by some states 

The existence of an international network of terrorism 
The politicization of religion l 
Double standards of morality 

Loss of resolve by governments 

Weak punishment of terrorists 

Flouting of world law 

The rolé of the mass media.31 
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Nonviolent Responses to Terrorism 
In the wake of non-compliance of the organized violence in meeting the 
challenges and dangers posed by terrorism, the emergence of alternative 
ways to deal with it become imminent. The usage of violence and counter- 
violence used by selective groups of terrorist and anti-terrorist forces bring 
negative consequences to the general population at large. Instead of bringing 
the worldwide support to the causes of the grieved party, the acts of 
terrorism create wide criticism and condemnation against them. This also 
hardens the opinions and sympathy of the international commumity towards 
them, which they want to gain in favour of their cause. At times, this makes 
the world community even to turn down to recognize their legitimate 
demands. In the case of dominant state or group terrorism, normal life of 
general public is affected and they may approve the state to use violent 
repression in the forms of states of emergency, suspension of civil liberties, 
police action, imprisonment, execution, assassinations, and military 
suppression.” Terrorism challenges the government to exercise its strangest 
counter-pressure, which hits terrorists and non-terrorists with a remarkable 
impartiality Despite all the negative consequences, violence has not 
been given up by terrorists and the state due to the want of effective 
methods, which can substitute violence. 

Such alternatives would need to have the following characteristics: 


— Enable the group to continue to struggle for their full claims, 
without feeling a personal betrayal or compromise on their beliefs 
and objectives. 

— Provide participants in the new struggle with a sense of satisfaction 
and solidarity because of personal participation in an active 
struggle. 

— Be capable of producing some positive gains and at least limited 
victories for their group. 

— Provide the group with a technique of struggle able to weild 
power and to confront the power of the opposing ethnic group.*4 


But these alternatives have already been discovered and used by the 
people of all civilizations. But these methods gained scientific and well- 
organized status in India under the leadership of Gandhi who characterized 
nonviolence as the weapon of the strong and the brave. 


Nonviolence: The Supreme Force 


According to Martin Luther King Jr., “We still have a choice today: 
Nonviolent coexistence or violent co-annihilation. This may well be 
mankind’s last chance to choose between chaos and community.” To 
Gandhi and Martin Luther King Jr., violence is not only destructive, 
repressive, and inhuman but also immoral and cowardly. Gandhi considered 
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nonviolence as the law of human race and is infinitely greater than and 
superior to brute force.”* It means an active goodwill towards all people. 
It also means that we do not exploit or oppreas anybody. Nonviolence 
means that we regard life as too sacred to be destroyed for any reason.” 
Nonviolence is rational and dynamic action based on love and self-suffering. 
In case of inaction (which is cowardice), Gandhi preferred violent action. 
But he strongly opined that “nonviolence and cowardice go ill together” 
and said: “Nonviolence of the strong is infinitely braver than their 
violence.” He also believed that “Ahimsa is the science. The word “failure” 
has no place in the vocabulary of science.” In nonviolent action, the 
weilders of nonviolence do not fight the perpetrator of problems but the 
evil which greatly differentiate terrorism for nonviolence. 


Nonviolent Responses 


Terrorism is not an issue in itself, rather it is a sign of “deep-rooted,” 
protracted, and intractable human conflict! which has many different 
dimensions like social, political, economic, etc. The intractable conflicts 
end with two kinds of outcome. One way is the ending of the conflict itself. 
This may occur by the destruction or collapse of one of the antagonists as a 
viable contender or by the conversion or other transformation of one of the 
antagonistic sides. The second way is transforming the conflict so that it is 
not conducted destructively. 

To bring this result, violent and nonviolent action can be used. In the 
case of violence, the defeat of one side will lead to further conflict but 
nonviolence transforms the antagonistic relationship into something normal 
and healthier. Gene Sharp observes: “Experience with violence may have 
included riots, violent insurrections, terrorist campaign, guerrilla warfare, 
or conventional war. The prospect of bloody defeat, the probability of 
immense casualities and vast destruction or the long-term consequences of 
violence (social distrust, economic decline, increased chances of future 
military rule, or stimulation of internal violence) have been rejected for 
religious, ethical or moral reasons—thus opening the way for the nonviolent 

£ So nonviolent action is a way to deal with the acute conflicts 
effectively. It is a technique for mobilizing and applying the power potential 
of people, groups, and institutions for pursuing objectives and interests 
using non-military “weapons”—psychological, political, social, and 
economic ones.## 
Nonviolent Weapons and Strategies 
Nonviolent response to terrorism consists of many different kinds of 
nonviolent weapons and strategies. It can be broadly classified into three 
categories: (i) Nonviolent ways of Conflict Resolution or Peaceful Resolution 
of Conflicts; (ii) Nonviolent Struggie; (iii) Nonviolent Defence or Civilian 
Defence and Shanti Sena; and (iv) Peace Education. 
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Nonviolent Ways of Conflict Resolution or Peaceful Resolution of Conflicts 
The issues promoting terrorism like ethnic, religious, racial, linguistic, 
caste conflict and other conflicting factors have to be dealt with proper care 
and ‘by effective measures when they are at the simmering stage and, if 
possible, even at the perceived level. They should be resolved through 
mutually agreeable and interactive methods. The different methods include 
negotiation, mediation, arbitration, mutual consultation, restoration of 
information as well as personal and social transformation. Involvement of 
external intermediaries will facilitate the conflict resolution process effective 
and more responsive. 

Religious leaders, statesmen, peace groups, freelance 
and voluntary organizations undertook many such conflict resolution 
activities. For example, Gandhi faced a highly threatening terrorist situation 
when he walked for peace and reconciliation in Noakhali. Like the present . 
situation in Gujarat, Noakhali was reeling under the terrorist attack. But 
Gandhi’s nonviolent and genuine, persuasive approach and dialogue melted 
the stony hearts of the terrorists and they stopped the attack on each other. ` 
This paved the way for reconciliation and peace. 

In Nicaragua a Conciliation Commission of religious figures mediated 
the process of negotiations between the Sandinista government and a 
coalition of exiled Indian groups and they reached an agreement in 1988. 
Jimmy Carter helped Egypt and Israel to come for agreement at Camp 
David. Members of World Peace Brigade worked in the Naga Peace Mission 
in India. Two academics from Palestine and Israeli sides were responsible 
for the initiation of dialogue between these two groups that resulted in a 
Peace Agreement. In all these cases terrorism played a key role in keeping 
the conflict alive. Many such examples can be traced from the history of 
nonviolence. 


Nonviolent Struggle 


According to Gene Sharp, “nonviolent Action is a means of combat, as is 
war. It involves the matching of forces and the waging of “battles,” required 
wise strategy and tactics, employs numerous “weapons” and demands of . 
its “soldiers” courage, discipline and sacrifice. Nonviolent action may 
understandably also be called “nonviolent struggle,” especially when strong 
forms of this technique are employed against determined and resourceful 
opponents who respond with repression and other serious counter- 
measures.”“ To Gandhi, “violence could never be quenched by superior 
violence but could only be quenched by nonviolence or non-resistance. ... 
It never implied that a nonviolent man should bend before the violence of 
the aggressor. While not returning the latter’s violence by violence, he 
should refuse to submit to the latter’s illegitimate demand even to the point 
of death. That was the true meaning of non-resistance.”49 
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The nonviolent weapons exist within the technique of nonviolent 
struggle. They are categorized into: 


* Nonviolent Protest and Persuasion esi acts, such as vigils, 
marches, and display of flags); 

* Nomn-cooperation (including social boycotts, economic boycotts, 
labour strikes, and political non-cooperatian); and 

* Nonviolent Intervention (such as sit-ins, hunger strikes, new 
institutions, and parallel government).” 


Nonviolent protest in Soviet Russia under the leadership of Boris 
Yeltsin, U.N. Sanctions in Iraq and Hunger Strikes by IRA guerrilla 
Bobby Sando in a U.K prison can be taken as the samples of nonviolent 
struggle. 

AJl nonviolent actions may not be successful but to Gandhi nonviolence 
is the science in the making and therefore there is no success and failure in 
the ultimate sense. Nonviolent struggles may succeed in one of the four 
ways or in a combination of these. They are “conversion,” “accommodation,” 
“nonviolent coercion,” and “disintegration.” 


Nonviolent Defence or Civilian Defence and Shanti Sena 


In the case of nationalistic and secessionist, international and other 
transnational terrorism war and invasion become an integral part of the 
struggle. In such situations terrorist attacks on civilian and military targets 
by the opponent to deter the invasion or occupation occurs. Instead of this 
violence, Gandhi wanted to organize Civilian Defence. Civilian Defence 
means, “defence by civilians (as distinct from military personnel) and 
civilian means of struggle (as distinct from military and paramilitary 
means). This is a policy intended to deter and defeat foreign military 
invasions, occupations, and internal usurpations.”** In Bosnia civilians 
stood day and night in the Bridges to protect themselves fom NATO 
bombing. It is a classical example of civilian-based defence. 

Apart from organizing civilian defence, Gandhi visualized Shanti 
Sena—Peace Brigade as an alternate to police and military to solve the 
problem of communal violence and war. Now military personnel have 
been to asked to do peacekeeping operations to monitor and stop war 
activities and communal strife. The military officers who participated in 
the Bosnia peace keeping operations observed that the job they had 
undertaken was alien to their practice and training and therefore they 
asked the US government that “the army must craft these (peace) skills in 
its training base for captains, majors, lieutenant colonels and colonels, 
schooling them in a doctrinal set of principles on how to do peace 
operations.”*? This shows that military personnel cannot play effective 
role in keeping peace without a special training to do this. Instead of such 
expensive and violence-oriented military, nonviolent trained peace brigades 
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can be established on the lines of red cross and other relief and peace 
agencies to undertake versatile role during emergency situations and for 


Peace Education 


Apart from these nonviolent approaches, work for peace has to be done 
from the grassroot level. “Peace education aims at sensitizing people 
through knowledge and awareness about their role in creating a peaceful 
world.”™ Introduction of peace education, to bring the Culture of Peace 
and Nonviolence and the replacement of War Technology by Peace 
Technology are very much imminent to counter terrorism. 

There are two major approaches in peace education in fighting against 
terrorism. . 


1. “Peace education as education focused on the transformation or 
improvement of the individual. a 


2. Peace education focused on the transformation of structures within 
which people act.”°! 


In order to achieve this, the following four types of peace education 
may be introduced through academic and adult education programmes. 
They are: “1. Peace education as criticism of war; 2. Peace education as 
liberation; 3. Peace education as learning process; and 4. Peace education 
as a lifestyle movement.” , 

In the age of the weapons of mass destruction, facing terrorism with 
terrorist approaches may contain the issues temporarily but it will not 
produce far-reaching effects and it may probably lead to total catastrophe. 
Hence sensible rational and practicable solutions have to be worked out 
with the active cooperation’ of the opponent and the people at large. 
Gandhi observed that, “in this age of atom bomb unadulterated nonviolence 
umga iE is the ony force that can confound all the tricks of violence put 


together.” 
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Nationalism and Democratization: 
The Case of Taiwan 


Cheng-Feng Shih 


INTRODUCTION 


Havinc BEEN SUBJECT to alien rule for the past 400 years, the 
Taiwanese, at long last, have rejoiced in exercising their newly gained 
political democracy since the 1990s. In retrospect, it was actually the tacit 
agreement among the political elites that the process of democratization 
could be pursued in a nonviolent fashion. Two dissidents died after they 
set fire on themselves in the late 1980s. A farmers’ rally turned violent after 
being mercilessly cracked down by the government in 1988. Once the 
opposition had decided to undertake political reforms from within the 
system, the main arena for power transition had been national elections. 
The elections for the National Assembly and the Legislative Yuan were 
normalized sequentially in 1991 and 1992 respectively. It was the native 
Lee Teng-hui of the Kuomintang (KMT, or Chinese Nationalist Party), who 
became the first directly elected President in 1996, although the dissent 
natiye Chen Shui-bian of the current ruling Democratic Progressive Party 
(DPP) did win the second presidential election in the year 2000, largely as 
a result of the internal feud and split in the KMT. 

Taiwan, a former colony of Japan, was handed over to the Republic of 
China (ROC) after World War II. Having been defeated by the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) in the civil war, the KMT under Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek took refuge in Taiwan in 1949, and had ever since 
maintained one of the longest bureaucratic-authoritarian regimes in the 
world on this island. Being shored up by military measures, it was further 
reinforced by three pillars: warding off military invasion from the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC), providing material incentives from economic 
development, and encouraging patriotism to the state as the sole legitimate 
successor of the millennial lineage of Chinese dynasties. Penetrating from 
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the fortified power center in Taipei to the peripheries, the KMT had 
maintamed both horizontal and vertical divisions of labour. While the 
mainlander Chinese would occupy the state apparatus, the native Taiwanese 
would have no choice but to stay in the private sector. While the former 
would monopolize political power in the central government, the latter 
would be indirectly controlled through divide-and-rule among combative 
local factions purposefully patronized by the KMT. 

As the specter to “Recover the Mainland” began to fade away, the late 
Chiang Ching-kuo, son of Chiang Kai-shek, had no choice but to seek ways 
for accommodating his own followers among the hostile natives to allow 
for the establishment of the first opposition party DPP in 1986, and to lift 
the martial law in 1987. In his later days, he once ventured to express that 
he might have been qualified as a Taiwanese after residing in Taiwan for 
such a long period. Before his death, Chiang personally picked and chose 
Lee Teng-hui as his successor in the hope of being able to countervail 
native antipathy in time. What broke the four decades of the KMT party- 
state impasse was the unexpected succession to the presidency by Lee after 
Chiang Chin-Kuo’s sudden demise in 1988. To avoid breakdown in the 
global third wave of democratization, Lee embarked on political 
liberalization and democratization in a piecemeal fashion, whence the 
authoritarian regime began to crumble. While busy consolidating his power 
by disarming the conservatives within his own party, Lee sought to 
naturalize the regime incrementally by collaborating with the then 
opposition DPP in a series of constitutional amendments. Also, by promoting 
native elites to the ruling echelon, Lee won it an unofficial prefix as the 
Tatwan-KMT, meaning Taiwanese Nationalist Party. In the end, Lee seemed 
to take pride in the fact that the Republic of China had turned from the 
Republic China of Taiwan into a “Taiwanese Republic of China.” 

In this paper, I argue that democratization in Taiwan is best 
comprehended within a conceptual framework that seeks to account for 
the development of Taiwanese nationalism. In other words, democratization 
is but one facet of the Taiwanese efforts to establish their own nation-state. 
For the Taiwanese nationalists, they are equally entitled to the right of 
possessing a nation-state of their own as other nations are. Nurtured by the 
idea of self-determination and further inspired by the success of Irish and 


Korean independent movements after the First World War, an embryo ` 


Taiwanese nationalism emerged to assert that “Taiwan is Taiwanese 
Taiwan.” It is thus sincerely envisioned that the formation of an independent 
Republic of Taiwan would be the raison d’etre of Tatwanese nationalism. In 
a minimal sense, Taiwanese nationalism is to disentangle the bondages 
_ imposed by the KMT and to resist possible Chinese forceful incqrporation 
of Taiwan. From a more positive perspective, the supreme goal of Taiwanese 
nationalism is to construct a modern natior-state. 

Samuel P. Huntington collapses the ventures to found a nation-state 
into two models: the post-colonial and the settlers’ states. In the former 
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model, the struggle is between the natives and the colonial conquerors; and 
in the latter one, the contention is among the indigenous peoples, the 
immigrants, and the home country.’ In the case of Taiwan, as a post- 
colonial settlers’ society, the nationalists’ task is the combination of the 
above two. While the Han settlers have to seek reconciliation with the 
indigenous peoples, they have yet to fence off the menace of forceful 
incorporation by their home country (Ming Dynasty, Ching Dynasty, and 
ROC) and to resist a wave of alien regimes (Dutch, Spanish, Manchurian, 
and Chinese ones). In so interpreting, if the Han settlers are considered, 
and consider themselves as, natives of Taiwan, the quintessence of 
Taiwanese nationalism is to transform a traditional Chinese settlers’ society 
Into a modern multicultural nation-state. 

Alternatively, the approach to create a nation-state is generally classified 
into two prototypes: from nation to state, and from state to nation.2 To 
follow the former path, nationalism is one integrating force to mobilize co- 
nationals to making a state of their own, in the hope that the political 
boundary would correspond to the national one. To pursue the latter track, 
the state machinery is enlisted to mould the nation as designed by 
nationalists. In earlier days, the Taiwanese nationalist passion was centered 
on the former in the rhetoric of expelling the alien KMT regime and/or the 
Mainlanders. In the past decade, the zeal has, to a certain degree strategically, 
been shifted to the latter approach in a more inclusive fashion. It appears 
that the Taiwanese nationalist discourse has gradually been refined from 
the quest for formal independence to the pursuit of a modern nation-state. 
In other words, except for the initial mission of state-making, the endeavor 
has been further decomposed into both goals of nation-building and state- 
building, the task of which is further subdivided into social reform, cultural 
reformation, ethnic integration, and economic autonomy, in addition to 
democratic consolidation. 

From democratic transition to democratic consolidation, Taiwan has 
yet to decide how to tackle three momentous challenges: to withstand the 
threat from China, militarily and culturally, in making and preserving a 
sovereign independent state; to manage ethnic cleavages in moulding a 
multicultural political nation; and to construct political institutions that are 
conducive to representative democracy. The next three sections are devoted 
to the disentanglement of these three intertwined obstacles. 


CHINESE THREAT AND STATE-MAKING 


As an island state caught in the middle of the intricate relationship between 
the US and China, Taiwan’s survival is constrained by the structural 
conditions delineated by its neighbouring giants. It is not an exaggeration 
to say that Taiwan’s democracy is fundamentally predicated on how it has 
skillfully dealt with China. Specifically, the supreme goal of Tatwan’s 
foreign affairs after the war has been to ally itself with the US in its defence 
against outright forceful incorporation by China. i 
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Internally, while the successive governments of the ROC relocated in 
Taiwan have effectively maintained solid ruling, the process of 
democratization starting in the 1990s has also, to a large degree, helped 
them to obtain legitimacy. Nonetheless, externally, the state has still failed 
to score the recognition of the majority of the states in the international 
community owing to the avowed menace from the PRC which has until 
recently claimed that there is but one China and that Taiwan is a part of 
China. 


A Taiwanese nationalist would insist that democracy in Taiwan is 
impossible without sovereign independence: However, even though Taiwan 
may be no less qualified as a state than most member-states in the United 
Nations since there are the population, that land, and even a government, 
these necessary conditions are not sufficient to make it a sovereign state 
yet. To borrow the terms from Sohail O. Hashimi,? Taiwan may possess 
substantive sovereignty, its procedural sovereignty is shaky, especially in 
terms of the membership of the United Nations, which is generally perceived 
as the birth certificate of being a state and the very symbol of dignity for the 
Taiwanese. 

Since the end of the war, the ruling KMT had incrementally assured 
Taiwan's separation with China by territorializing the ROC and by 
antagonizing the PRC. Since its rapprochement with the United States in 
1979, Chinese attitudes towards Taiwan have been undergoing dramatic 
changes—from the threat of using force to liberate Taiwan, and to the 
appeal of using negotiations for peaceful reunification. Just as the US has 
intentionally been vague regarding whether or not to protect, if not to send - 
troops to Taiwan, in case China invades the island after Taiwan formally 
declares independence, China has similarly hesitated to promise that it 
would. resolve its differences with Taiwan without resorting to arms. 
Nevertheless, from Chinese President Jiang Zemin’s “Eight Points”? in 
1995 to Vice Premier Qian Quchen’s recent “Seven Measures,” the Chinese 
message has been clear to the Taiwanese: under the precondition of “One 
China,” accept “One Country, Two Systems” as such a special region as 
Hong Kong. 

` In the beginning, given Taiwan’s diplomatic isolation resulting from 
Chinese boycott, the relations with the PRC appeared to be the Achilles’ 
heel of the Lee administration, which was increasingly under assault from 
the DDP, then in opposition, on its somewhat reluctant incompetence. To 
everyone's surprise, Lee introduced the “Two States Discourse” while 
interviewed by Voices of Germany in 1999. Reiterating the KMT’s 
established rejection to the “One Country, Two Systems” formula, Lee 
formally made known his interpretation of cross-strait relations as “a state- 
to-state relationship or at least a special state-to-state relationship.”” By 
officially changing direction to “Two Chinas,” Lee had deliberately ensured 
the separation of Taiwan and China, so that whoever succeeded him in the 
future would have little space deviating to the pro-unification orientation. 
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For the present, political forces in all shades differ only slightly in their 
interpretations of the current international status of Taiwan. For the KMT, 
the New Party (NP), and the newly organized People First Party (PFP), the 
ROC has been a sovereign state since its establishment in 1911. Of course, 
Taiwanese nationalists would argue that neither the ROC, which has ruled 
the island since 1945, nor Taiwan is a sovereign state in the conventional 
sense. For the fueling DDP, the majority of the elite opinion would be that 
Taiwan had declared its independence as early as the first presidential 
election in 1996. 

What strikes to us most are President Chen Shui-bian’s seemingly 
reconciliatory attitudes towards China in his inauguration speech on 20 
May 2000, by appealing for the so-called “Five No’s principle,” that is, no 
declaring independence, no change of state title, no constitutional revision 
to institutionalize the “Two States Discourse” of former President Lee, no 
plebiscite for Taiwan’s future, and no abolishing the Guidelines for National 
Unification 8 Purthermore, in his millennium speech on the New Year’s Eve 
last year, President Chen pledged to undertake economic and cultural 
integrations with China, and to seek for a framework for perpetual peace 
and eventual political integration across the strait of Taiwan. The next day, 
he dauntlessly broke up the DPP taboo and brought up the idea of “One 
China under the Constitution of the Republic of China.” 

In all appearance, the agenda of Chen Shui-bian’s national security and 
China policy, at least for his first term as the president, is to stabilize cross- 
strait relations in short of Chinese absorption of Taiwan. With this priority 
on mind, anything lying between resuming official talks and negotiating a 
peace treaty with China would be considered a better sign of progress than 
the current deadlock. Even though China has up till now uncompromisingly 
insisted that Taiwan accept the so-called “One China” principle, for the 
time being, measures have been taken to loosen regulations on direct trade 
with China. 


ETHNIC CLEAVAGES AND NATION-BUILDING 


To attain the goal of democratization in the context of nation-building, 
Taiwan has yet to face the knotted labyrinth of ethnic diversity. Owing to 
differences in race, language, and national identity, ethnic cleavages in 
Taiwan have so far manifested themselves in the form of clan feuds, 
electoral competitions, or even armed struggle, not only between the Han 
settlers and the indigenous peoples but also among the Hans themselves. 
Nowadays, it is generally agreed that there are four major ethnic groups in 
Taiwan: Indigenous Peoples, Mainlanders, Hakkas, and Holos. Ethnic 
competitions would be found mainly along three configurations: Indigenous 
Peoples vs. Hans (Mainlanders + Hakkas + Holos), Hakkas vs. Holos, and 
Mainlanders vs. Natives (Indigenous Peoples + Hakkas + Holos). In the 
present day, the most serious ethnic disputes are prevalently found in the 
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protracted power struggle between the native Taiwanese and the 
Mainlanders. The thrust of nation-building is thus to crystallize the loose 
Taiwanese people (or people of Taiwan) into a Tatwanese nation. 

Ethnic identity and national identity in Tatwan are highly coterminous 
with each other.? On the one hand, one’s ethnic identity (native Taiwanese 
or Mainlander) would largely decide one’s national identity (Taiwanese or 
Chinese) and hence one’s attitudes towards the issue of Tatwan’s future 
(independence or unification). On the other hand, one’s ethnic identity is 
also composed of one’s conception of national identity and/or Taiwan’s 
relations with China in the future, especially for the Mainlander. As the 
KMT trinity of ideology-leader-state began to wither away under Lee’s 
presidency, especially from 1995 on, the Mainlanders needed to define 
their ethnic identity, national identity, and party identification. 

Compared to the Chinese Ming Dynasty loyalist Koxinga and the 
Chiang father and son, Lee Teng-hui’s ROC had given up its fictive claim 
over the territory of the whole China, and abandoned its contest with the 
` PRC as the legitimate China. Ostensibly, the rhetoric had been “One China, 
two regions, and two equal political entities,” which would actually read 
“one country, two governments.” Still, Lee seemed resolute to nurture 
Taiwan as a cultural Chinese state, and to cultivate the Taiwanese as the 
better Chinese. In other words, while retaining the mythical Chinese cultural 
identity, Lee would also like to uphold the concrete Taiwanese political 
identity. In this regard, Lee is still by nature a Han, if not Chinese, loyalist. 
Since there is no easy way to reconcile cultural and political facets of 
national identity, the “official nationalism” of the KMT is mostly a Janus- 
faced from the born-again “reform nationalism,” to borrow the term from 
Benedict Anderson.!0 

To further withstand Chinese nationalism, Lee Teng-hui endeavoured 
to construct a community of fate for the residents of Taiwan by resorting to 
the principle of people’s sovereignty in a communitarian fashion. In his 
cardinal contemplation, all policy priorities are given to all the residents of 
Taiwan, which implicitly makes him a territorial Taiwanese nationalist 
since a nation is a community of fate embedded on its sovereign state. 
Curious enough, Lee has so far refrained from the articulation of Taiwanese 
nationalism. At times, nationalism would be selectively portrayed as 
chauvinistic-expansionist as Nazi German or Fascist Italian one. The only 
logical explanation is that Lee has an eye to distance himself from the 
Chinese nationalism ingrained in the hitherto enshrined official ideology 
of Sun Yat-sen’s “Three principle of People,“ that is, nationalism, democracy, 
and welfare. 

Internally, in order to court the native voters to empathize with the 
stigmatized KMT in elections, Lee openly spelled out “the sorrow of 
Taiwanese” while interviewed by a Japanese writer (born in Taiwan before 
the war) in 1995 before the first popular presidential election, which 
unintentionally alienated the Mainlanders for his favourable pro-Japanese 
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predispositions. Consequently, Lee had to come up with the concept of 
“New Taiwanese” in the Taipei mayoral election in 1998. In accepting the 
newly created inchusive identity, the Mainlanders seemed relieved to have 
been finally salvaged. While the long awaited reconclliatory design is 
widely welcome, the newly coined term remains not only vague but 
ambiguous also. < 

If the concept “New Taiwanese” is meant to embrace all residents of 
Taiwan, especially to include the Mainlanders only, it is too all- 
encompassing to offer any discriminative utility in practice. For the natives, 
as they have been Taiwanese anyway for long, the term is futile for them, 
for the Mainlanders, a new ethnic group name is still called for. On the 
other hand, if the term “New Taiwanese” is reserved for the Mainlanders, 
the term is no less discredited than the original one. 

Even if this ingenious orthodox concept of ethnic integration may have 
alleviated ethnic tension at home, the controversial issue of national identity 
has not been resolved at rest as expected, again, particularly for the 
Mainlanders. While some Mainlander elites start out admitting themselves 
as Taiwanese, they still cling to their Chinese identity. In any case, most of 
them still consider themselves Chinese first and Taiwanese later, or rather 
rhetorically “Chinese on Taiwan,” much the same as the state is ROC on 
Taiwan.” Understandably, by so dubiously defining, Taiwanese is relegated 
to a territorial regional identity, while Chinese is advanced to a national 
one. For instance, a Buddhist master Sheng Yen, speaking at the UN 
Millennium World Peace Summit, was reported to introduce himself to the 
audience as “Chinese” and to the Secretary General Kofi Annan as “Chinese 
from Taiwan.”!! 

In spite of Lee’s vigorous manoeuver, however, “Two States Discourse” 
provides a host of connotations along the spectrum from “Two States in 
One China” espoused by the loyalists, through literal “Two States in One 
Chinese Nation” by the KMT mainstream, and to “Two Chinese States” by 
President Chen. Even among the KMT elites, there have been contestations 
over whether to employ the suffix “One Nation,” or “One Chinese Nation” 
after “Two States,” since “nation” would carry dissimilar as well as multiple 
interpretations both in Han-Chinese and in English. If “One Nation” stands 
for an amorphously cultural Chinese people, the formula is on even terms 
with the DPP since Singapore is also broadly “misperceived” in Taiwan as 
a Chinese state. However, if it is contemplated as a political Chinese 
nation, the denomination strongly implies pro-unification predisposition, 
which is also understood in Taiwan as the so-called “German model” of 
unification. In so far as the German model is customarily comprehended, it 
is a cultural form of nationalism, which called for eventual unification of all 
German speakers. In reality, not all German speakers are ready to avail 
themselves of a Pan~German state, such as those in Austria or Switzerland. 
Even in the age of economic globalization, it is much doubtful whether 
Americans, Canadians, Australians, or New Zealanders, who may possess 
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abundant Anglo-Saxon lineage or Britain culture, would greet any more 
political association with Great Britain beyond the Commonwealth. 

Immediately after the last presidential election in 2000, Lee admitted 
that the reason why the KMT had lost to the DPP was mainly due to 
internal cleavages over identity among the party members and supporters. 
Concurrently, Lee was forced to step down from his chairmanship of the 
KMT after angry protesters surrounded the party headquarters and 
demanded his resignation. 

Now that most of the ruling DPP elites seem plainly willing to illuminate 
Chinese nation as cultural one and disregard its political, historical, or 
geographic meanings, it is no wonder the native-born Chen would agree 
that both the ROC and the PRC are two Chinese states. By so doing, Chen 
and the DPP feel comfortable to take over the ROC state apparatus from 
Lee. It appears that President Chen is ready to consider himself as a 
Chinese, probably having aa a 
Mainlanders. 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS AND STATE-BUILDING 


In order to achieve the quest for state-building, the Taiwanese are further 
burdened with the archaic systems transplanted from China after the war. 
For the Taiwanese, as strangers to the system, the road from voice, dissent, 
to loyalty, to borrow the terms from Albert O. Hirschman,” is not 
tantamount to a wholehearted embracement of the MKT regime, which is 
at best a Second Republic of China; nor is it their declared campaign to 
dismantle the system outright. Still, without superseding them with ones 
constructed upon the consensus reached after thorough deliberations and 
bargains, the natives cannot help but engulf themselves in a colonial 
mentality of captive dependence. 
Right now, the working constitutional framework under the ROC is 
laid down by the six amendments made in the 1990s. Even though it is 
y recognized by the elites that the crucial battlefield that would 
decide who is to govern in the presidential electian, there is no consensus 
as to whether it is a presidential, parliamentary, or semi-presidential 
system. While the president is popularly elected, there is a premier who is 
appointed by the president but is said to be “accountable to” the Legislative 
Yuan. As the outgoing KMT enjoyed a bare majority in the fourth Parliament 
elected in 1998, it had persistently insisted that it possessed the mandate to 
form the cabinet even if its candidate Lien Chan stood third in the 2000 
presidential election. For the two consecutive cabinets of the DPP 
government, the informal executive coalitions have been made between 
the DPP and Lee’s followers still sojourning in the KMT. 
In order for the president to be accountable directly to the voters, he 
should be equipped with the legislative power in the form of legislative 
veto. In other words, if the president disapproves of any bill passed by the 
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Legislative Yuan, he may overwrite it so long as, say, one-third of the 
legislators are behind him. Also, as long as there is a premier between the 
president and the cabinet members, it is not clear with whom the legislators 
should deal in the administrative triangle. As the premier is becoming the 
chief of staff of the president, premiership ought to be abolished or reduced 
to the functionary of the presidential office. 

Whatever the interpretations of the text of and amendments to the 
ROC constitution, it is generally shared that its ambiguous arrangements 
are the major causes of the political deadlock after President Chen’s 
mauguration in 2000. It is time that major political players and future 
would-be presidential candidates come forward to express their desirable 
vision of the constitutional system to the public, specifically how to strike 
the balance between the executive and the parliament. Moreover, as the 
past constitutional amendments had been negotiated behind the scene 
with an eye to avoiding unnecessary obstructions, it is difficulty to assess 
the responsibility for the current constitutional stalemate. We believe that 
it is imperative this time that’a brand new constitution be designed and be 
made subject to popular referendum. 

What has fuelled this constitutional upheaval is the volatile party 
system undergoing realignment. In the past fifteen years, the party system 
in Taiwan has evolved from a party-state system where no democratic 
party was allowed, through a one-party dominant system where the ruling 
KMT was challenged by the opposition DPP, and into a competitive 
multiparty one where no party is able to score a solid majority of the votes 
in both legislative and presidential elections. Underlying this tripartite 
configuration are the single-nontransferable-vote (SNTV) electoral system 
for legislative elections and the simple plurality formula for the presidential 
election, both of which are conducive to internal rivalry. Further, the 
introduction of the proportional representation (PR) companent to the 
hitherto SNTV mechanism has also created significant centrifugal 
dispositions. 

In the past, the electoral bases of these parties could be safely attributed 
to ethnic identity (native Taiwanese vs. Mainlanders), national identity 
(Taiwanese vs. Chinese), and attitudes towards the issue of independence 
and unification. Until the late 1990s, as these three axes of these cleavages 
had tended to converge, the political space of the major parties could be 
orderly arranged along a spectrum, ranging from the extreme end of pro- 
unification mainlanders, through the middle ground of the status quo 
mainlanders-native Taiwanese coalition, and to the edge of pro- 
independence-native Taiwanese. As party politics gradually realigned 
along this identity axis, these reinforcing cleavages had by and large 
literally explained voters’ party identification in Taiwan. While the NP 
would be considered as an extricating Mainlander party, formed in 1993 as 
a result of the PR electoral element by some anti-Lee conservatives who 
would consider themselves as “the” authentic KMT, and the KMT would 
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have safely retained the central ground as a mechanism of ethnic 
consociation between the Taiwanese and the Mainlanders, the DPP had 
been largely perceived as “the” Taiwanese party, read the ethnic, if not 
nationalist, party for the native Taiwanese from its inception in 1986. 

Although resorting to ethnic mobilization in elections may be morally 
prohibited, at least in the public sphere, the elites have hitherto failed to 
search for any issue that may cut across ethnic cleavages. Reckoning on 
voters’ dealignment and possible party realignment, most candidates have 
purposely minimized their own party affiliations as early as the third 
legislative election in 1995. Engulfed in the disarray of party identification, 
major political parties have been busy courting the imagined median 
voters by moving closer to the center in major issue areas and policy 
dimensions. Without a durable party base, it is difficult to sustain a stable 
party system. One possible political peace worthy of traversing would be 
to disentangle the above-mentioned three identity dimensions. 

It is the 2000 presidential election that has disrupted the large-medium- 
small triangular system. Meanwhile, the splinter PFP, formed after the 
election, is becoming a new Zion for the Mainlanders; its party chairman 
James Soong, a third presidential candidate and a former KMT secretary- 
general, has made all efforts to make it a non-ethnic party by engaging in 
coalition formation with native politicians, which makes its location along 
the ethnic spectrum difficult. Finally, as the conservatives /Maimlanders 
within the KMT are reasserting their pro-unification stance in order to 
fence off Soong’s snatch, some native adherents of Lee’s lme within the 
KMT have made up their minds to set up the Taiwan United Alliance and 
pledged to sit between the DPP and the KMT. 

If a two-party system is deemed more compatible to the presidential 
system, both the legislative and the presidential electoral system need to be 
adjusted. During a transitional period, absolute majority seems warranted 
for the presidential election, at least to ensure a two-camp party system. 
Furthermore, the electoral system of single-member-simple-plurality for 
the legislative election has proved to possess centripetal incentives. If the 
electoral system should switch to a mixed one with double ballots, as the 
Russian one, or to an additional member system, as the German one, it is 
expected that the best approximation we can obtain would still be a 
moderately fragmental one. 


- CONCLUSIONS 


To consolidate its newly gained democracy, Taiwan needs to secure an 
independent sovereign nation-state, to manage ethnic cleavages, and to 
engineer political institutions. This is a three-pronged approach 
to democratic consolidation: state-making, nation-building, and state- 
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treatment of the issue of national identity has been recognizably as 
inadequate. Fusing the shell of the ROC and the soul of Taiwan, they 
appear steadfastly determined to retain the status quo by tacitly proposing 
an expedient identity of hybridity. In due time, a simple acid test should be 
given: whether the Taiwanese have a mind to share one Chinese state with 
the Chinese across the strait of Taiwan. 

Just as the residents of Taiwan have so far failed to reach any consensus 
on their identities, so are they not certain whether these interwoven 
sentiments are ethnic, national, or partisan ones. While politicians may 
find it convenient to play ethnic cards during elections, external threats 
from China may eventually force ethnic identity to give way to national 
identity in time of crises. 

Without any slight efforts at constructing political institutions, the 
alternation of regimes is nothing but the transfer of political power from 
the Mainlanders to the natives. In a word, mechanical electoralism is not 
tantamount to democracy, and certainly cannot take the place of the 
heartfelt popular participation’on the way to state-building. 
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SPEAKING ON GANDHI, another equally famous and great man, perhaps 
the greatest scientist of the modern times, Albert Einstein remarked, 
“Generations to come, it may be, will scarcely believe that such a one as this 
ever in flesh and blood walked upon this earth.”1 To me, this statement is 
quite intriguing. Of course, it is a tribute paid by one great man to another. 
But, then, I wonder why Einstein, even for a moment, would entertain this 
fantastic idea that future generations might doubt the existence of Gandhi. 
Do we have the paucity of records and evidences, historical and otherwise, 
to prove his existence? No, on the other hand, we have rather surfeit of it. 
Would the reliability and authenticity of these documents and records 
come under question at a future date? Probably, that too is not the case. 
Then, what was it that Einstein was driving at? In spite of being a scientist, 
he was, in my opinion, pointing to the limits and inadequacy of these 
documents and records in fully portraying and capturing the phenomenon 
called Gandhi, and in doing so he was also pointing to the limits and 
inadequacy of our rational understanding as far as Gandhi is concerned. 
These records depend mostly on empirical evidence and on the principles 
of plausibility and causality; in short, on the principle of rationality to 
explain and interpret these evidences and data. And Gandhi's greatness is 
such that he cannot be reduced to a set of empirical evidences or data; his 
personality is so complex that it resists easy categorization and 
characterization which are essential prerequisites of rational understanding. 
So any attempt to categorize him is bound to meet with only partial success 
and such categories are more often than not inadequate, partial, and 
contradictory. If one relies exclusively on historical evidence, Gandhi 
emerges as a bundle of contradictions and our rational understanding fails 
to resolve these contradictions in Gandhi's personality and it is in this sense 
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that we begin to doubt the greatness/existence of Gandhi. To cite a crude 
and rather vulgar example of one such contradiction in Gandhi’s personality, 
let us take his concept of Brakmacharya and his practice of sleeping in nude 
with two women—Abha Gandhi and Sushila Nayar—towards the end of 
his life as part of his experiments. If we do try to evaluate this experience on 
purely rational terms, we cannot but condemn Gandhi. We cannot reconcile 
his concept of Brakmacharya and his practice on any ground of rationality. 
Such experiences call for a different kind of evaluation and assessment. 
Gandhi himself admitted that he was inconsistent. Someone had once 
accused him of being inconsistent, saying that his present views were 
much different for his earlier views. Responding to this accusation Gandhi 
retorted, “I am not after consistency, I am after truth.” His search for truth 
would make him consistently inconsistent. Einstein knew that for future 
generations, access to Gandhi would only be through written records, 
hence the fear and doubt. 

This, to me, appears to be a very grim prognosis: will there never be a 
proper understanding and appreciation of Gandhi in future, and if at all, 
this were to be possible, how can this be made possible? To my mind, the 
remedy lies in turning to literature, which has the capacity to restore the 
vital living relationship with Gandhi for future generations. Approached 
through literature, Gandhi will not merely be seen as an abstract set of 
principles, philosophies, and beliefs which social-science documents 
threaten to reduce him to, but as a man of flesh and blood occupying a 
social-temporal dimension, larger than any philosophy or belief or practice. 
Literature not only brings a holistic perspective, but also anchors his 
philosophy and beliefs in actual practice and in historic time and space. 
Thus, seen against the backdrop of literature, the facts—historical, political, 
economic, social—of Gandhi's life become living facts; they begin to take 
on a new significance and they speak to us with a directness and immediacy 
as if we were in the living presence of Gandhi. What I am envisaging here 
is a complementary relationship between social sciences and literature 
through which we can negotiate our way to Gandhi in a more comprehensive 
way. Let me clarify my stand here—literature by itself is not enough to 
understand Gandhi, nor texts of social sciences by themselves are enough 
to understand him. If there is any way to belie the prognosis of Einstein, it 
can only be by establishing the complementarity of literature and social 
sciences in understanding and appreciating Gandhi. 

The important issue here is why does Gandhi not lend himself to a 
rational interpretation or explanation! Why does he not fall into neat 
categories drawn up by social sciences? How come, he defies being inscribed 
and scripted by the modern disciplines which proclaim their universal 
status by virtue of their being organized around the principles of rationality 
and objectivity? I propose that this happens because Gandhi not only 
opposes and challenges the colonial rule but also the Western civilization 
and its ideological foundations of which these disciplines are products. 
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And this challenge that he mounts to the Western civilization is not just 
ideological, but his life itself as he lived it becomes the source of that 
challenge. Gandhi operated outside the realm of the Western ideology and 
that is why he could not be scripted by its disciplines. Secondly, Gandhi 
was a dynamic principle always evolving, growing and changing, and his 
evolution stopped only with his death. Gandhi cannot be reduced to a 
fixed set of principles; he becomes a floating signifier resisting closure. The 
dilemma for the Western ideology and its disciplines is that they cannot 
reduce Gandhi to the position of the “other” and dismiss him off hand, as 
he is too important a personality to be ignored. On the other hand, they 
cannot describe him in their own terms; for, such description exposes their 
limitations and subverts their self-proclaimed universal status. 


LET ME ELABORATE this argument by taking a detour and attempt a critique 
of the Western ideology in Gandhian terms by digressing a little into 
history. I do so by locating Gandhi historically within the Indian national 
movement and by juxtaposing him with another group of leaders in the 
Congress known as modernists and progressives who, though opposed to 
the colonial rule, were not opposed to the Western ideology and civilization. 
In fact, they are seen as welcoming them. Making this juxtaposition has its 
own inherent dangers, for this leads me to indulge in sweeping 
generalizations. But since these generalizations are firmly embedded in 
our collective consciousness and experience, they become useful as a 
starting-point for my arguments. 

Before Gandhi arrived on the national scene, the Indian National 
Congress had largely remained an urban elite party whose appeal remained 
confined to the Western-educated liberal-minded middle class intelligentsia. 
It was Gandhi who made it a mass-based party and made it take hold of the 
imagination of the common people in every nook and corner of the country. 
While the ultimate goal of all Congressmen was the same—abolition of the 
colonial rule and achieving self-governance—Gandhi’s approach was quite 
different and, in some instances, even opposed to the dominant group of 
Congressmen known as modernists and progressives. It was because of the 
ideological and practical differences that Gandhi resigned from the primary 
membership of the Congress in 1934. But even after his resignation, Gandhi 
continued to take keen interest in the affairs of the Congress and he would 
assume its leadership whenever call for. 

Let me first outline the approach of the modernists and progressives 
within the Congress. This stream of Congressmen, though a product of 
liberal Western education, used it to subvert and undermine the British 
rule in India. Having learnt the lessons of liberty, equality, humanism, etc. 
through Western education, they began to question the presence of the 
British on our soil They would use the same instruments of logic, reason, 
rationality, etc. to question and challenge the British rule which the British 
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had used in the first place to establish their rule. The important thing to 
note here is that while these Congressmen opposed the British rule, they 
would never question and challenge the Western education, Western 
paradigm of development, Western metaphysics, and Western civilization. 
They became prisoners of the Western project of modernity and 
enlightenment. They came to accept the universality and supremacy of the 
Western ideals of progress and believed in pursuit of happiness through 
development in science and technology. This culminates later in the 
Nehruvian model of development after the attainment of independence 
whereby Nehru foresaw the transformation of the traditional and orthodox 
Indian society into a modern one through modern Western education and . 
rapid scientific and industrial progress. It is this modernist vision of his 
which would make him proclaim that the modern temples of India are its 
industries, laboratories, and dams. 
Let us pause here briefly to consider the implications of such beliefs in 
text of the Indian national movement in particular and the Indian 
society in general. Firstly, their unqualified and unquestioning acceptance 
of the universality and supremacy of the Western civilization made these 
Congressmen firm believers in the liberalist-humanist-rationalist 
„ bourgeoisie ideology with its ideals of endless progress and perfection. 
They also came to believe in the essential benevolence, humanism, and 
rationalism of the British for these deluded Congressmen identified 
themselves completely with the Western civilization and its attendant 
values of which they were representatives. By making an appeal to their 
sense of honour, justice, fairplay, probity and equity through reason and 
logic, they believed that they would be able to persuade the British first for 
bringing about reforms in the Indian society through legislation and finally 
to make them agree to hand over governance and administration of the 
Indian state to Indian themselves. They pursued the strategy of persuasion 
rather than confrontation. In short, they saw themselves in the role of a 
pressure group exerting pressure on the British as representatives of logic 
and reason. On this score, we find them aligning themselves on the side of 
the British rather than on the side of the Indians; the rhetoric they use is 
Western rather than Indian, their assumptions and beliefs are Western 
rather than Indian and their ultimate vision is to turn India, tearing it away 
from its roots, into a Western nation, that is, a modern progressive nation- 
state. It is therefore not very surprising that these Congressmen, while 
assuming the role of spokesmen and guardians of the Indian people, 
would not allow the common people a say in the shaping of their destiny. 
They, like the British, claimed a superior knowledge of the Indian people 
and they claimed to know what was best for them. Thus a Nehru would 
argue with Gandhi that we should try to win and attain independence first 
and think of the people later. They betrayed the same condescending 
attitude towards common people which the British had towards natives. 
But let us not be mistaken even for a moment that despite the similarity in 
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their attitudes, their intentions were poles apart. As opposed to the intentions 
of the British who wanted to perpetuate their rule, Nehru and others had 
the best of intentions. They always had the interests and welfare of the 
people in mind, but it is they who decided what were the interests of the 
people rather than letting people decide their own interests. Thus, after 
independence, we find Nehru not only adopting the Western paradigm of 
development but also a centralized approach of policy planning where a 
few people sitting at the top would decide what is good for the whole of 
India. It is not surprising therefore that even after independence most of 
the state apparatuses and mechanisms of the colonial era continue to be in 
use till date. The Indian State appropriated all powers, and the development 
of India was envisaged not through the involvement and participation of 
the people, but through the intervention of the state. Ironically, though 
sadly, this condescending attitude of the educated middle class towards 


the common people still persists. a 


THUS IT DOES not come as a surprise to us that Gandhi, who was all along 
opposed to the Western paradigm of development, argued for disbanding 
the Indian National Congress after gaining independence. Gandhi, though 
a product of the Western education, was never enamoured by it; he never 
became a prisoner of its ideology. Let me assert here that he, in fact, was not 
bound by any ideology, Western or Eastern. In fact, having learnt the 
Western ideology inside out and outside in, he could not only question the 
colonial presence and the colonial rule, but also the Western ideology from 
a position not located within it, but located outside it. Thus he could 
change the very terms of engagement with the colonial masters. He refused 
to meet them on their terms and their ground; he would rather set his own 
terms and agenda and let the colonial masters learn to devise the ways by 
which to cope best with him and more often than not this would often leave 
them bewildered and nonplussed. Let us take here the example of Asahayog 
andolan or Satyagraha. The British responded the only way that they knew 
to respond, that is, through the strategies of coercion and repression, 
knowing fully well the futility of these strategies to contain the threat 
posed by these movements, but at the same time being unable to respond 
in any other way. It was not just the failure of the British, but admittedly the 
very failing and inadequacy of the Western ideology which had at its 
command, as instruments of rationality, the very fountainhead and source 
of all authority, only persuasion and its “other,” coercion and repression. 
Except the rational, it knew of no other authority; in fact, it could not have 
conceived of any authority other than that of the rational and hence the 
failure. 

Gandhi was deeply suspicious and critical of the modern Western 
civilization and modern technology and their ability to do good to mankind. 
According to him, the driving force of the modern Western civilization is 
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modern technology and the modern Western civilization, through holding 
out the promise of equality and prosperity to all, actually promoted 
inequality. It brought prosperity to some, but impoverished others since it 
was based on the notion of exploitation of the resources of other nations 
and other peoples. In fact, in one of his articles published in Young India of 
11 November 1931, Gandhi wrote: 


Industrialization is, I am afraid, going to be a curse for mankind. Exploitation 
of one nation by another cannot go on for all time. Industrialism depends 
entirely an your capacity to exploit, on foreign markets being open to you, and 
on the absence of competitors.... India, when it begins to exploit’ other 
nations—as it must if it becomes industrialized—will be a curse for other 
nations, a menace to the world. And why should I think of industrializing 
India to exploit other nations.2 


Gandhi's concept of Swaraj was not based on the notion of a promised 
and desirable but, in actual terms, unrealizable and unattainable equality, 
as in the case of the modern Wester civilization, but on the notion of an 
actual equality which could be made possible through the empowerment 
of the common people. That is why he insisted on making the villages 
autonomous centres and hubs of all activities where ordinary people will 
decide and shape their own destinies. It is in this context that his notions of 
khadi, charkha, kutir gramodyog became important, for he saw people attaining 
self-sufficiency through these means. If we debate about khadi, charkha, etc. 
in isolation in purely economic terms, taking them out of their historical 
context, these notions would not make much sense. Gandhi was promoting 
and projecting an alternative model of development based on the ideals of 
empowerment, aspirations, and equality of the common people, the value 
of which cannot be measured in strictly utilitarian terms. This model of 
development calls for another kind of assessment, an assessment which 
has as its measures values people’s happiness in terms of their emotional 
and spiritual satisfaction rather than in terms of their material possessions 
and progress. 

As Ihave asserted above, Gandhi had changed the terms of engagement 
with the colonial rulers and this, to my mind, explains the success of 
Gandhi. He opposed the colonial rule and the Western civilization not by 
resorting to reason and logic which are instruments of the Western ideology 
and which Nehru and others used, but he would invoke the notion of 
righteousness rooted in Dharma to oppose the colonial rule and the Western 
civilization. This notion of righteousness based on moral authority would 
not only”pit him and his followers against the legal authority, but would 
make him.questidn:the very bases of such legal authority. This strategy of 
his, on the one hand, made him reach and establish an immediate rapport 
with the ordinary man who he could transform into an extraordn.cry 
Satyagrahi; on the other, it offered him a vantage point from which to 
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critique not only the colonial rule but to question and interrogate the very 
foundations of the Western civilization and its values. 

The arguments that I have put forth are by no means comprehensive; 
they, are only indicative and suggestive. There are many more aspects of 
Gandhi. I have dwelt on only one and that too in a very fragmentary 
manner. But I hope that these arguments show, by setting up a binary 
opposition between Gandhi on the one hand, and Nehru and others on the 
other, in terms of Western ideology, that we cannot understand and assess 
Gandhi by using the criteria of rationality and objectivity; for, he operated 
outside the realm of rationality and objectivity rather than within it. By 
saying this I do not imply that Gandhi rejected rationality and-objectivity 
altogether, but, they formed only a part of his much larger worldview 
which included faith, intuition, spirituality, etc. as well. 


TO, UNDERSTAND AND appreciate Gandhi, a mere intellectual engagement 
with him is not enough, because such an account cannot account for the 
nor-rational, that is, spiritual and emotional aspects of Gandhi. And Gandhi 
is to be seen and understood in his entirety, not in bits and pieces, for | 
intellectual, spiritual, and emotional in Gandhi are not separate and discrete 
realms, but are inextricably interwoven, one cannot be told apart from the 
others. It is here that we are exposed to the limits of the texts of social 
sciences—history, economics, political science, sociology, etc. They can 
give us facts of Gandhi’s life and these facts, no doubt, are indispensable, 
but these facts, to my mind, donot always lead to a better and comprehensive 
understanding of Gandhi. These texts because of the very nature of their 
disciplines try to schematize these facts into certain categories of thought 
and thus achieve a certain degree of coherence and consistency, but the end 
result in the case of Gandhi is often incoherence, inconsistency, and 
confusion. 

Thus a certain amount of distortion seems inevitable in our perception 
of Gandhi. Does this mean that we should reject these documents? On the 
contrary, we should retain them by all means; for, they continue to be as 
valuable as any other document. What is the corrective then? The corrective, 
as I said in the beginning, lies in turning to literature. But this turning to 
literature is not to be mistaken with privileging literature at the cost of 
the social sciences; for, literature has its own biases, prejudices, and 
pretensions, and it cannot claim a neutral ground from where it seeks to 
capture and portray Gandhi's life in all its complexities and richness. I 
suggest a limited but vital role for literature where it stands as a complement 
to social sciences. In such a complementary relationship, there is a kind of 
play-off between the two in which each seeks to cancel out the biases and 
infirmities of the other, thus paving the way for a better understanding of 
Gandhi. Social sciences provide the facts of Gandhi's life from one point of 
view or other—historical, political, economic, social, etc.; literature provides 
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to integrate them all into one organic whole, seeking and establishing an 
overarching and transcendent meaning, from which each of these facts 
further derive a new meaning and significance. Literature acts as an anchor 
in which the facts of Gandhi's life are rooted and thus these facts are not 
seen in isolation but in relation to Gandhi's life. Literature provides the 
holistic and dynamic perspective or the frame of reference against which 
Gandhi’s practices and beliefs are to be judged and appreciated. For 
example, his practices/concepts of nonviolence, Khadi and Brahmacharya 
will not then be seen as practices independent of one another, inhabiting 
three separate realms of politics, economics, and spirituality or morality, 
but they will be seen as interrelated practices inextricably woven together 
to form the fabric of Gandhi's life. One cannot be thought of or imagined 
without the others. Thus the complementary relationship between literature 
and social sciences are mutually enriching, deepening our vision of Gandhi. 
Literature does not articulate this frame of reference or perspective in an 
abstract way, but creates a concrete manifestation of it through imagination, 
making available to us as an experiential reality which can be lived and 
experienced. Thus even though separated by historical time, we can recreate, 
relief, and experience through literature those moments and experience 
Gandhi as a living reality and then probably we will not be voicing our 
doubts which Einstein was apprehensive of—whether Gandhi existed or 
not. 


Notes and References 
1. Quoted in B.R. Nanda, Mahatma Gandhi (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
1994), p. 9. 


2. Cited in M.K. Gandhi, My Socialism, compiled by RK. Prabhu (Ahmedabad: 
Navajivan Publishing House, 1959), p. 28. 
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Gandhi and Saundarya: 
Towards an Aesthetic Swaraj 


Sudhir Kumar 


Tieden 

Mayee WE NEVER lost our aesthetic Swaraj (self-rule) in our villages. 
As I returned to Delhi with its urban ugliness, this elation evaporated. 
Clearly there is much work to be done. I came home thinking about Swaraj, 
Gandhi, and aesthetics. What would be the key values of Gandhian 
aesthetics? Would they be simplicity, handmade functionality and 
decentralization?”! 

There is obviously more to it than meets the eye when a noted 
contemporary artist like Shakti Maira turns to Gandhi's vision of Saundarya 
(beauty) which is grounded in the civilizationally loaded terms like Swaraj 
(self-rule), Satya (truth), Shivam (moral goodness or well-being), and 
Sundaram (the beautiful). If the aesthetic implies what appears to our eyes 
pleasing and beautiful, Gandhi's discourse of the beautiful may rightly be 
read as anti-aesthetic since he premised it on the seemingly unattractive 
templates of truth (satya), nonviolence (ahimsa), and Swaraj (self-rule). That 
is why Gandhi wanted people to see beauty in or through truth. He said: “T 
see and find beauty in truth or through truth. All truths, not merely true 
ideas, but truthful faces, truthful pictures or songs, are highly beautiful. 
Whenever men begin to see beauty in truth then true art will arise.”? 
Inspired by Tolstoy and Ruskin, Gandhi did not locate the aesthetic in a 
rarefied realm of aesthetic autonomy (or art for art’s sake). On the contrary, 
he translated the aesthetic into the spiritual and the utilitarian connotations 
of truth and nonviolence which were also the major coordinates of his 
philosophy of life. He opined: “Mere outward form may not make a thing 
beautiful. To a true artist only that face is beautiful which, quite apart from 
its exterior, shines with the truth within the soul.”° 
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As a Vaishnavaite, Gandhi was also aware of the transience of the 
physical beauty. He therefore connects the aesthetics with truth and moral 
goodness in keeping with the aesthetic—spiritual axis so prominently 
enshrined in Indian civilization, as of Satyam (truth), Shivam (moral 
goodness), and Sundaram (the beautiful). Only that which is grounded in 
truth and is beneficial to humanity is beautiful, though it may be 
camouflaged in quite unattractive forms. “There is no beauty apart from 
Truth. On the other hand, Truth may manifest itself in forms which may 
not be outwardly beautiful at all. Socrates, we are told, was the most 
truthful man of his time and his features are said to have been the ugliest in 
Greece. To my mind, he was beautiful because all his life was a striving 
after Truth.”4 


Reading Truth (Satyam) and Moral Goodness (Shivam) and Beauty 
(Sundaram) 


Gandhi could deconstruct the binary (beauty /ugliness) much-before the 
celebrated poststructuralist fraternity could do it. To him, the forms of 
“beauty,” processed, packaged, and propagated through machine-based, 
“irreligious” civilization, may justifiably be considered “ugly” as they are 
but the deadly snares of bodily pleasures. Perhaps Gandhi could anticipate 
that untruth may often be camouflaged as the beautiful in the age of 
science and technology. Hence his disapproval of the most of the trophies 
of modernity which determine the meaning of the beautiful in the present 
era—cars, supermarkets, sky-scrapers, hyper-consumerism, and 
extravagant lifestyles. 

In the Gandhian worldview, a seeker of beauty has to be a seeker of 
truth as well. Thus a writer or a literary critic making or interpreting an 
object of aesthetic significance must have the requisite soul force (Satyagraha) 
to engage relentlessly in the pursuit of truth. An artist or a writer as a 
Satyagrahi will see beauty in truth, however unpleasant it seems. Gandhian 
Swaraj (self-rule) of aesthetics is inseparable from his overall vision of 
ethico-political Swaraj which rests on the verities of truth, beauty, and 
moral goodness: “Truth is the first thing to be sought for, and beauty and 
goodness will then be added unto you. That is what Christ really taught in 
the Sermon on the Mount—that is the truth and beauty I crave for, live for, 
and would die for.”° i . 

Thus the connectivity between aesthetics and action (spiritual, ethical, 
or political) is a characteristic feature of Gandhi's vision of the beautiful. To 
Gandhi, both aesthetic creativity (or the representation or the inscription of 
the beautiful) and political action are grounded in the spiritual-ethical 
aspect of life. His notion of political Swaraj also subsumes the aesthetic 
Swaraj. Anthony J. Parel aptly explains this point thus: 


Swaraj, according to chapter xiv of Hind Swaraj has to be more than a purely 
intellectual and legal concept; it has to be also something that can change the 
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individual internally. Such an experience would reveal the truth of what 
constitutes good life and the nature of the means of realizing that Truth. The 
. Gandhian actor must first experience Swaraj within himself or herself, only 
than can he or she infect others with the same feeling. The experience of Swaraj 
that Gandhi spoke of in Hind Swaraj is similar, I believe, to the aesthetic 
experience of the artist that Tolstoy speaks of in What is Art?® 


Gandhi, like Tolstoy, believed that “beauty” could not be objectively 
defined. Like Tolstoy, he also discounts the idea that the function of art is to 
make “beauty manifest” and beauty is “that which pleases.” Tolstoy 
argued that “if ...the aim of any activity is merely our pleasure” and we 
define it solely by that pleasure, our definition will evidently be a false 
one.”8 Gandhi, likewise, emphasizes the inner beauty which implies the 
purity and the ennobling of human heart. The realization of this Saundarya 
or beauty depends on the pursuit of truth, however relative it might appear 
to be. That is why, the merely attractive, having no roots in “truth”—in its 
human or non-human forms,—according to Gandhi, was not the beautiful 

“Mans beauty is in his character, that of a beast in its bodily form. The 
basis of goodness or badness in the case of man lies in his heart, not in the 
body or even in accumulated wealth.”? Moreover, to him, true beauty 
“consists in purity of heart.”!9 The beautiful, according to Gandhi, if 
grounded in truth and spirituality, will ennoble the human character. 
Otherwise, the seemingly beautiful may lead the human beings astray. 
Even the simple and pure life lived by a cobbler or a tailor, without any 
trappings of power and pelf, will have ample beauty. Gandhi was therefore 
always skeptical of the attractiveness of the beautiful and wanted to test it 
on the touchstone of truth, simplicity and public utility. That is the rationale 
behind his concept of Saundarya—which may be translated as the simple, 
handmade (like Khadi, the coarse cotton cloth), and the truthful. The 
element of everyday utility and ethical relevance would also make an 
object beautiful He doubted the tendency to equate the exotic and the 
novel with the beautiful—which may be a kind of “optical illusion” (say an 
advertisement-induced-gimmick!!): “Why cannot you see the beauty of 
colour in vegetables? And then, there is beauty in the speckled sky. But no, 
you want the colours of the rainbow which is mere optical illusion. We 
have been taught to believe that what is beautiful need not be useful and 
what is useful cannot be beautiful. I want to show that what is useful can 
also be beautiful.” t 7 

Thus Gandhi disapproves of the uncritical acceptance of the notions 
of the beautiful and looks for “beauty” in things which are generally 
considered “useful” but not “beautiful” Hence the Gandhian practical 

‘deconstruction of the prevailing notions of “beauty” through his usage of 
the symbols of Charkha (spinning-wheel), Khadi (hand-spun cotton cloth) 
and loin-cloth. We shall come to it later on. But, here, one may ask a 
pertinent question, “how the colour of a vegetable or sky, which is a form 
of beauty according to Gandhi, is related to truth and moral well-being of 
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the maases of India?” Gandhi would reply: “Since the colour of a vegetable 
or sky reminds him of His presence in all, it constitutes beauty.” He says: 
“Ts there truth in a sunset moon that shines amid the stars at night? Indeed, 
these beauties are truthful, inasmuch as they make me think of the Creator 
at the back of them. How else could these be beautiful, but for the Truth 
that is at the centre of creation? When I admire the wonder of a sunset or 
the beauty of the moon, my soul expands in worship of the Creator. I try to 
see Him and His mercies in all these creations. But even the sunsets and 
sunrises would be mere hindrances, if they did not help me to think of 
Him. Anything, which is a hindrance to the flight of the soul, is a delusion 
and a snare; even like the body, which often does actually hinder you in the 
path of salvation” 

Gandhi could therefore never visualize an ethically neutral idea of 
beauty—which is based on mere sensuous enjoyment—devoid of the 
spiritual content. It may sound quite reductionist to the rationalists. But 
they have to introspect how fast the simple forms of natural beauty are 
being united and destroyed for ever under the pretext of “rational and 
scientific” development? If Gandhi wants to see the hand of God behind all 
forms of nature to spiritualize life and save the environment, what is the 
harm in granting Gandhi his ethical, value-centred stand on “Saundarya” 
(beauty)? Is not the notion of the sacredness of life, as envisaged by 
Gandhi, truthful, useful and therefore beautiful enough (satyam and shtoam 
both characterising the “Sundaram”) to save our planet from the inevitable 
looking ecological catastrophe wrought by the mighty misuse of vijnana 
(science)? This may perhaps explain why he revised the Keatsian mantra of 
beauty and wanted us or the-masses of India to see beauty in truth: “To the 
millions we cannot give that training to acquire a perception. of Beauty m 
such a way as to see Truth in it. Show them Truth first, and they will see 
beauty afterwards. Whatever can be useful to these starving millions is 
beautiful to my mind.”!9 

This would constitute what may be termed as Gandhi anti-aesthetic 
discourse of much that passes off as “Saundarya” (beauty) nowadays. To 
attempt to see truth in all our actions and thoughts to discover “Saundarya” 
would be a somewhat subversive activity, though of a nonviolent variety. 
The masses of India, thus enabled, would question the massive, large-scale 
exploitation (commodification) of the female body manipulated through 
image-industry (media) and forces of consumerism. Gandhi, like 
Baudrillard, may not have written a treatise or theory (The Consumer 
Society|4) critiquing the construction of “beauty” in a consumer society— 
the insights of which are discussed in the closed academic circuits; but he 
might well have inspired the so-called “starving millions” to see through 
these insidious images of “beauty” and launch a Satyagraha to reconstruct 
the notion of the beautiful based on truth and moral well-being (Satyam 
and Shtoam). “The spiritually bold is beautiful”—may be the mantra of 
Gandhian aesthetics—where spirit, contrary to the popular perception, 
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does matter, and not the size. As an aesthete, Gandhi would have even 
accepted (the representations of) human nakedness in some form without 
hypocrisy and violence. “Nakedness is itself a virtue,” he says: “as 
distinguished from h . But where it is a hymn of obsceriity, it is a 
vice to be shunned.” How would Gandhi react to the serialized or 
advertised images of the beautiful circulated through print, electronic and 
cyber media is anybody’s guess now.l Did not he warn us about the 
dangers of unethical yet commercially useful advertisements: “The evil of 
immoral advertisements is overtaking even what are known as the most 
respectable newspapers and magazines. That evil has to be combated by 
refining the consciousness of the newspaper proprietors and editors.” 1 

To him, the human body is beautiful only because it is a “Temple of 
God” and therefore we should never, for the sake of it, “stoop to falsehood 
and deceit, licentious practices, and even worse.”!8 Gandhi, in his Hind 
Swaraj (1909), decried the Western civilization (read modern civilization) 
precisely because of its immorality which makes the people, “living in it” 
consider, bodily welfare the object of life.” 9 Even Anand Coomanaswamy, 
like Gandhi, considers beauty as a state of grace “which is not in the pursuit 
of pleasure; the hedonists have their reward, but they are in bondage in 
loveliness, while the artist is free in beauty.” Gandhi also emphasized 
that “infinite beauty” is possible only through Divine Grace—“When I 
gaze at the star—sown heaven and the infinite beauty it affords my eyes 
that means to me more than all that human art can give me.””1 


The Political Economy of Saundarya (Beauty): Reading the Symbols of 
Charkha (Spinning-Wheel) and Khadi (Coarse Cotton Cloth) . 


The psuedo—or seemingly beautiful as it is grounded in baser instincts of 
untruth, lust, greed and desire, according to Gandhi, will never lead a 
person to the realization of Swaraj (self-rule—both in its spiritual and 
political senses). It is therefore of utmost significance to understand the 
semiotics or the political ecanomy of the two important symbols of Gandhi's 
notion of beauty, namely Charkha (the spinning-wheel) and Khadi (coarse 
cotton cloth). 

To Gandhi, Charkha and Khadi were not mere mechanical products, 
they were an embodiment of “beauty” as they stood for swadeshi (self- 
reliance, love, and service of the neighbour and economic freedom), swaraj 
(self-restraint) and swatantrata (political freedom and decolonization). The 
seemingly rough khaddar or khadi (cotton cloth) was also beautiful as it 
implied a life of simplicity, purity, humility, self-reliance, environmental 
consciousness, and commitment to social work. His Charkha remains one 
of the most important symbols of Gandhi's aesthetics. “Its message is one ` 
of simplicity, service to mankind, living so as not to hurt others, creating an 
indissoluble bond between the rich and the poor, capital and labour, the 
prince and the peasant.”” 
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Similarly, Gandhi reconstructed the idea of the beautiful through his 
sartorial politics (his use of Khadi) which earned him the imperialistic 
sobriquet “the naked fakir.” “I deny that any Khaddar is ugty. Want of the 
dead sameness of a machine-made article is not a sign of life, even as 
absence of sameness in the millions of leaves of a tree is no sign of life, even 
as absence of sameness in the millions of leaves of a tree is no sign of its 
ugliness. As a matter of fact, it is the variety about the leaves which gives a 
tree its life-like beauty. ... And why should the cost of Khaddar, good or 
bad, worry us if every penny we pay for it goes directly into the pockets of 
the starving millions.” 

To Gandhi, beauty interwoven in the textile of Khaddar, offers variety, 
heterogencity, spirit of Sarvodaya (universal welfarism), and difference 
which are but different manifestations of truth and the vital signs of Indian 
civilization. On the other hand, he does not see any beauty in the 
homogeneity or “dead sameness” of the mass scale production—a Fordist 
assembly line. His loin-cloth, so much like his adoption of Khadi and 
Charkha, helped him identify himself with the “starving millions of India.” 
And hence, its inherent beauty: “The adoption of the loin-cloth was for me 
a necessity. But, in Bo far as the loin-cloth also spells simplicity, it represents 
Indian civilization. ”?4 - 

Gandhi also wanted to decolonize the Indian mind through his words 
and deeds both. Through his deliberate usage of Charkha and Khadi, he 
ridiculed the Westernized Indians for whom whatever was fashionable in: 
the West was modern and beautiful. The “beauty” of a spinning-wheel, 
according to Gandhi, lies in its power to communicate with the masses of 
India—given them a sense of identity and pride both. “The spinning-wheel 
is a standing rebuke to the men and women who go in for all kinds of 
fashions and styles, and it tells them: Do not, for the sake of your country, 
ape the manners and customs of others which can only do harm to you, and 
for naven sake do not wish to be what everyone of the people cannot 
be.” 

It is surprising indeed that of all the nationalist leaders, only Gandhi 
offered, through his words and deeds alike, the Indians the decolonised 
discourse of “beauty” by affiliating it to their simple but truthful lifestyle 
and values. His Charkha spun out a civilisationally relevant anti-aesthetic 
which was oppositional to the Western mechanically-induted idea of the 
beautiful. Thus the combined symbology of charkha, Khadi, datun, loin- 
cloth and other items of Gandhi’s everyday living connoted the Indian 
version of beauty or saundarya—which resides in Truth (Satyam) and 
Shivam (well-being—both moral and social). Whatever is useful to the 
poor and the needy qualifies to be called an object of beauty in Gandhian 
discourse. Extending the Gandhian analogy further, one can say that 
Gandhi would invest not only the roses with beauty, but also the compost 
which helps them grow and blossom. Gandhi bid not believe in the abstract 
and arid intellectual concepts of beauty—which are discussed and debated 
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in the academic circles with a lot of verbiage called “theory” nowadays. 
His idea of “saundarya” or beauty was spiritual as well as utilitarian in the 
widest sense of the term. That is why, he chooses “Charkha” as his answer 
to the diseased consumerist culture that reifies or commodities beauty: 
“The spirming-wheel has a third message which is metaphorical. It stands 
for simple life and high thinking. It is a standing rebuke against the modern 
mad rush for adding material comforts and making life so complicated as 
to make one doubly unfit for knowing oneself and God.”76 

Likewise, spinning was a thing of beauty and joy for him as it brought 
him closer to the toiling masses of India: “Spinning for me is an emblem of 
fellowship with the poorest of the land, and its daily practice is a renewal of 
the bond between them and ourselves. Thus considered, it is for me a thing 
of beauty and joy for ever. I would prefer to go without a meal than 
without the wheel.” 

The forms of the beautiful which only pander to self-indulgence and 
greed to no contain, according to Gandhi, “Saundarya” or beauty as they 
are not rooted in truth. He was sure that”. . . self-indulgence, as everybody 
would admit, can only result in a certain destruction of the individual or 
the race concerned. Hence, self-control alone can be our ideal and it has 
been so regarded from the earliest times.”*8 Even such an everyday cultural 
practice as tree-worship that has existed in our country since the early 
Vedic times is not an empty ritual. It conveyed a kind of “poetic beauty” to 
Gandhi as it makes one sensitive to the oneness and sacredness of all life: 
“for from seeing anything inherently evil or harmful in tree-worship, I find 
in it a thing instinct with a deep pathos and poetic beauty. It symbolizes 
true reverence for the entire vegetable kingdom, which with its endless 
panorama of beautiful shapes and forms, declares to us, as it were, with a 
million tongues the greatness and glory of God.” ; 

It is interesting to note that Gandhi could locate “poetic beauty”” in a 
cultural sign such as tree-worship. The entire life—all human actions, 
aspirations, and imaginations constitute the text where he invites the 
readers to look for beauty (Sundaram) which is but an embodiment of truth 
and moral well-being (satyam and shtoam). Let alone his analysis of cultural 
practices, he also wanted to make the thousands of Indian villages where 
most of its still people live, a “thing of beauty.” “Lionel Curtis described 
our villages as dungheaps. We have to turn them into model villages. Our 
village folk do not get fresh air, though they are surrounded by fresh air; 
they do not get fresh food, though they are surrounded by the freshest 
foods. I am talking like a missionary in this matter of food, because my 
mission is to make villages a thing of beauty. Let all that we do be in 
consonance with our mission.” 

In his village swaraj will also prevail a sort of aesthetic swaraj as it will 
boast of “men with a huge degree of skill and artistic talent, village poets, 
village artists, village architects, linguists and research workers. In short 
there will be nothing in life worth having which will not be had in the 
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villages.”*! It is surprising how the aesthetic aspect of Gandhi’s swaraj 
(which may also be termed as “aesthetic swaraj”) remained neglected in 
the area of cultural and aesthetic studies in India so far. 


Conclusion 


As we can conclude from the preceding discussion, Gandhi retrieved the 
idea of “Saundarya” (beauty) from the theoretical tomes of aesthetics and 
decolonized it by locating it in the midst of people, attuning it to their 
shared worldviews and cultural, spiritual, and everyday needs and 
activities. Since he was not a trained critic or privileged academic having a 
bagful of theories to bandy about, his idea of Saundarya or beauty lacks the 
theoretical rigour. But his contribution to our understanding of “beauty or 
saundarya,” especially in the context of our history and civilization, is 
immense. The present essay is a tentative and rough sketch of what may be 
called Gandhian aesthetic which can be further researched into and extended 
to prepare a full-length study. It can be justifiably said that Gandhi 
deconstructed the notion of-beauty through his words and actions both. In 
short, his idea of “Saundarya” is his own life. 
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understand and analyze the present complex process of the working 
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Gandhi's Political Paradigm 


(NCE MAHATMA GANDHI was asked by a journalist to explain his 
“politics:” Gandhi replied: “Life of all human beings living on this globe is 
my politics.” Through this novel political thought, Gandhi wanted to 
introduce a new and more humane dimension into modern polity. After 
the French Political Revolution, Gandhi was the first socio-spiritual thinker 
who conceptualized a new political theory and had very successfully 
experimented into action. First, Gandhi worked it out on a foreign land, 
South Africa (1894-1915) and, thereafter, on his motherland, India, (1916- 
1948). This new and innovative political thought was a far higher and 
noble concept of self-governance in comparison to the then prevailing 
political systems that were being controlled and governed by the feudal 
and colonial rulers. The rule of majority versus minority within the 
framework of the nation-state was born then in Britain with the emergence 
of the Industrial Revolution in the eighteenth century. 

Gandhi named his new political concept “Sarvodaya.” It is a Sanskrit 
term consisting of two words: Sarva + Udaya. “Serva” means all and 
“Udaya” means rising and awakening. It means awakening, enlightenment, 
freedom, and emancipation of all human beings. The term “Udaya” 
particularly symbolizes the rising of the sun. When the sun arises, it 
awakens and enlightens all without any sort of discrimination. Therefore 
Sarvodaya could only be possible when each one of us living on this globe 
is awakened, enlightened, and has equal opportunities to get socio-economic 
justice. Certainly, it is a far better and positive alternative system of 
governance based on human values. Interestingly enough, Gandhi had 
conceived this new political concept of “Sarvodaya” after reading Ruskin, 
a Western socio-spiritual thinker and a political philosopher of his times. 
Ruskin’s book “Unto This Last,” based on a Biblical parable, had impressed 
Gandhi the most. 

Gandhi had himself admitted that this small book by Ruskin had made 
a “deep and lasting impact on my life.” Throughout his life, Gandhi had 
struggled for awakening, enlightenment, freedom, and socio-economic 
Justice for one and all. His utmost priority had been to serve the weakest of 
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the weak. He tirelessly worked to strengthen the “weakest link” of the 
“chain of humanity,” the “unto this last” in the words of Ruskin. Gandhi 
firmly believed that the real strength of “human chain” rests with its 
“weakest link,” the poorest of the poor. It is with the strength of the 
“weakest link” with which the “chain of humanity” moves towards 
awakening, enlightenment, freedom, and socio-economic justice (the AFSJ 
paradigm). 

Unfortunately the above said basic principle of “human polity,” the 
AFS] paradigm, which Gandhi wanted to introduce in the framework of 
power politics had not yet been accepted by the existing political systems. 
The end result is the problems of growing conflicts and violence in our 
personal lives—violent conflicts in the socio-political framework and the 
gap between the haves and have-nots—has been widening proportionately 
all over the world, in our global society. So much so that the disparity ratio 
has gone from 1:27 to 1:74 from 1960 to the year 2000. Wars and terrorism 
have become the order of the day under the so-called democratic system, 
the WPSD. Such mhuman political phenomena are on the increase in 
almost all the continents, in developed as well as in developing countries. 

The 11 September 2001 terrorists self-immolating attack in New York 
and Washington is just another alarm for the thinking minds. It is a global 
warning for us all to seriously think about the limitations of the WPSD, 
which has been promoting’ the cult of negative thinking in the minds of 
ordinary people and rendering them helpless, frustrated, insecure, and 
fear-stricken. Gandhi had given this warning at the beginning of the last 
century-(India Home Rule 1909, Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 
originally published in-Gujarati as Hind Swaraj). Urifortunately, nobody 
had heeded Gandhi, even in his own country, India. 

The very concept of “minority versus majority rule” appears irrational 
and inhumane. It divides human society vertically and creates a situation 
of faithlessness and suspicions about others’ goodwill and credibility. It 

flares up negativity and hatred in between various denominations of 
human society and generates violence against ohe another. For the sordid 
goal of acquiring political power, sentiments of the innocent and ignorant 
masses are grossly exploited. Functioning of WPSD in India, Sri Lanka, 
Middle East, Ireland, and Ex-Yugoslavia and in many other parts of the 
world is going from bad to worse. It is this WPSD which is responsible for 
widely spreading socio-political violence and widening economic disparities 
around the world. Innocent millions have lost their lives and many millions 
are perpetually left to lead a miserable life under the prevailing 
circumstances. The negative approach of grabbing political power by hook 
or by crook has been working behind the curtain. 

Socio-economic disparities, gender discriminations, socio-cultural 
divisions on the basis of castes, colours and creed, communal-religious 
feuds and the continuing ugly wars between different nations over the 
disputed geo-political boundaries, are some of the root causes of these 
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major issues and problems that the two-third humanity has been facing 
today. Present political leadership and the so-called world super powers 
have been vainly pretending to find solutions to the above-mentioned 
problems in the existing outdated and rotten political system, the WSPD. 

This MMDS paradigm is not only misleading ordinary innocent masses, 
but also making them slaves of their own physical and mental weaknesses, 
like blindly following the senseless cult of consumerism. Perverted sex and 
violence is being injected into the minds of the youth through electronic 
and print media, the information technology (IT). It further pushes us into 
the vicious “web-net” of another mad race of cut-throat competition. 
Competition breeds exploitation and finally results in mental and physical 
violence. We are being compelled to consider our own fellow human 
beings as our enemies. This universal phenomenon is being boosted by the 
MMDS paradigm through the current political systems dominated by the 
pro-capitalistic economy. It is being grossly misused to perpetuate this 
MMD5 paradigm. 

The four pillars that influence this MMDS paradigm the most are: 
(i) War Industry (37% of all the human resources available on this globe are 
being spent on arms, armaments, and on the promotion of the cult of 
militarism in the name of maintaining the geo-political boundaries of the 
nation-state); (ii) Chemical-Drug Industry (legal as well as illegal); Gii) The 
Real Estate Industry (by perpetuating the institution of private property); 
and “the Global Shares-Stock Markets” Industry which is considered the 
nerve center of modern economic growth. It is really a shame to use sucha 
positive word like “industry” for these non-industrious activities that are 
basically against the genuine interests of “unto the last.” 

George Fox, a human-sociologist and spiritual seeker of the eighteenth 
century had also given birth to a similar socio-political dimension like that 
of Gandhi. George Fox conceptualized it as Quakerism. It was another new 
direction suggested by him to then Church, which was dominating 
Christianity. The institution of the Church at that time had been controlling 
and guiding the political-authority, the kingdoms, and the Empires. George 
Fox’s basic thrust had been on the idea as to how could human beings be 
helped to discover, recognize, and feel concern for the sufferings of his or 
her fellow human beings. How to hold firmly to the rays of love and 
compassion for others by withdrawing the mind from all “visible and vain 
imaginings.” 

How could one share these human values of love and compassion with 
those who are in sufferance, sorrows, stresses, pains and strains? George 
Fox had realized that human beings’ consciousness had to be awakened 
and enlightened so that he or she could feel shaken within oneself, like the 
earth trembling due to earthquake, by witnessing the suffering of fellow 
human beings. This was the key idea that George Fox wanted to bring forth 
through his Quaker movement. He had tried in a small way to reestablish 
the forgotten foundations and true spirit of Christianity. Coincidentally, 
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the new political concept of “Sarvodaya” that Ruskin and Gandhi had 
contemplated clearly indicates that it had also its strong connections in 
Quakerism. Gandhi had himself confirmed this fact in his English Weekly 
Harijan (28 April 1946). 

In the nmeteenth century Karl Marx, another great social thinker, had 
also been deeply moved ‘by the sufferings of the poor masses and the 
working class people of his times. Marx was pained to see that millions and 
millions were being exploited and were being treated like slaves. To them, 
he gave a clarion call, “workers of the world unite.” Marx, it seems, had 
been optimistic in giving this slogan to the masses. Perhaps he thought that 
the poor of the world would unite and struggle against their exploitation 
by the microscopic minority of the few privileged. The experiments that 
were made on Marx’s concept of communism in the last century (1917- 
1989), had unfortunately been failed by its implementors in the former 
USSR and East Europe. The political leadership in these countries, instead 
of going towards the goals the “stateless society,” as per the vision of Karl 
Marx, promoted the rule of the Iron-Curtain State. Under the so-called 
communistic regimes ordinary people could get neither social nor economic 

ce. 

Gandhi had recognized Marx’s approach towards establishing a 
“stateless society” but with a difference of purity of means and ends. In 
fact, Gandhi had gone a step further than Marx had. Gandhi was of the 
opinion that ultimately humanity has to be freed from the clutches of the 
State and wanted “Shasan Mukta Samaj” or Swaraj. Gandhi firmly believed 
that the State is a symbol of violence as it draws its strength from 
bureaucracy, police, and army. Gandhi gave a call for the establishment of 
local self-government in which people must have the right to decide about 
their socio-economic issues and their day-to-day problems in which there 
should be the least interference of the centralized State power. 

As history has witnessed, in the year 1989, Marx’s vision of a stateless 
society (Communism) could not work and practically crumbled and fell 
into the trap of MMD6S. The privileged class of the “vested interests” under 
the guise of WPSD very cleverly got united and gave a slogan “Communism 
has failed and Capitalism is the only way.” Since then this microscopic 
minority had been successful in bringing under their control more than 
two-thirds of the material wealth of the world. Under the guise of the so- 
called WPDS the biggest flaw with this system is that it solely depends for 
its decision-asking process on the mechanical method of head-counts, 
without considering the need of the use of positive mental and intellectual 
faculties. What fifty-one per cent say is accepted and what forty-nine per 
cent say is rejected. The greatest limitation with this system is that it 
prevents the positive use of human mind, a unique gift of God to human 
beings. It is this faculty that helps human beings. 

I think that the real challenge before the WIR&PTC (War Tax Resistance 
& Peace Tax Campaign Movement) is to reach the masses and convey them 
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the new paradigm, APSJ. The message of George Fox, Karl Marx, Tolstoy, 
Thoreau, Gandhi, Vinoba Bhave and many other great souls is becoming 
relevant. These thinkers had emphasized the need of bringing a socio- 
political and psycho-spiritual change in the systems of governance as well 
as an attitudinal change at the individual level to outrightly reject the 
inhuman MMDS paradigm. No doubt, it is a Herculean-task and we are so 
few and frail But the “ray of hope” and “inner faith” does exist inside the 
hearts of the people, the ordinary masses. I experienced it myself in the 
year 1985 in June in city of Berlin. This city was then a part of the former 
West Germany. The International Institute for Environment and Society 
(Wissenschaftszentrum), Berlin, had invited me to share my experiences in 
the Gandhian movement with the youth. 

I had read about the unfortunate division of Germany with an ugly 
wall called “Berlin Wall” after the Second World War, against the wishes of 
the ordinary people. It was my first visit to the historic city of Berlin. I had 
come across hundreds of my personal friends from both sides who expressed 
their agony about this Wall and told me that no one really wanted this 
Wall, except the war mongering “vested interests.” I myself was deeply 
pained to hear the horrifying stories of separation of the numerous families 
that were cut off from their kith and kin. What could I do to identify myself 
with the feelings of those who did not want the Wall? This question 
bothered my mind when I was in Berlin. 

I discussed with my host friend Dr Manfred Stormer as to what 
symbolic action could I do to share my feelings about the Berlin Wall as a 
person from the land of Gandhi? Manfred simply laughed saying “Do you 
think that this Wall will go? It would be a wishful thinking.” I told Manfred 
that “I am not here to break the Wall but I do want to do one day silent fast 
sitting by the side of the Wall and praying. I do firmly believe that this Wall 
will go, may be not in my lifetime.” So next morning I started walking 
towards the Check-point Charlie with a notebook and pen. It was a nice 
sunny summer day. On reaching the Wall I sat by its side. By closing my 
eyes I started praying. Soon the word spread and people started gathering 
around me and asked, “why are you sitting here?” Since I was observing 
silence, I was replying their questions by writing on paper. The US and the 
Russian armies posted at the Wall were expressing astonishment on my 
sitting by the side of the Wall. 

In the noon, a young lady journalist from a leading daily newspaper 
came to interview me. She asked me, “You are sitting on fast against the 
Wall, do you think that this Wall will go?” I replied in writing, “Madam, I 
am not here to break the Wall. I simply want to be one with those who do 
not want this Wall in their heart of hearts. I am dead sure that this will go 
one day.” Another question she asked me was, “You are sitting here on 
fast, do you think it is a news?” I told her that I am not here to create news. 
lam simply sitting and praying and I have composed a poem with the title: 
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“Toro Yeh Diwaren Joro Dil Ki Taren.” (Let all of us join together to break 
the walls that divide humanity and let us all work hand in hand to link the 
. hearts of the people with love and compassion). 

My own belief was that this Wall would definitely collapse in the next 
ten to fifteen years. It was to my utter surprise that it was demolished in 
1989, just four year later. This I firmly believe was due to the power of the 
AFS] paradigm that works in the hearts of the ordinary people, like an 
undercurrent. We have to first build a strong inner faith in this paradigm 
and help generate it in the hearts of the two-thirds of people living on this 
globe by rejecting the prevailing MMDS paradigm and by establishing the 
new paradigm, AFJS. 


~ ARYA BHUSHAN BHARDWAJ 


Marjorie Sykes: 
A Disciple of Christ and Gandhi 


Tue GANDHIAN ERA drew a number of eminent individuals who 
devoted their life to give form and shape to Mahatma Gandhi’s vision of a 
free and independent India. Marjorie Sykes came to India in 1928 to work 
as a teacher in a Christian mission school at Chennai. During the six 
decades that followed, she worked closely with Rabindranath Tagore, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jayaprakash Narayan and Vinoba Bhave to spread the 
ideals of peace and nonviolence. Marjorie Sykes lived through and was 
part of an eventful phase in Indian history. 

Born in 1905 to parents who were school teachers in a coal mining 
village in-South Yorkshire, England, Marjorie Sykes had a frugal upbringing, 
which inculcated in her values of thrift, cleanliness, and piety. After finishing 
her school education at the Wakefield Grammar School in Yorkshire, she 
entered Newnham College in Cambridge University in 1923 for an honours 
degree in English. At Cambridge, Marjorie Sykes met the teachers who 
shaped her views on peace and social justice. It was here that she learnt 
about the manner in which some Christian missionaries who had a poor 
understanding of local cultures and values, alienated people through their 
negative attitudes. This made her aware that the teachings of Christ had to 
be spread with respect for the diverse cultural traditions of the world and 
a willingness to learn from them. Marjories Sykes graduated with a first 
class in 1926 and spent another year at Cambridge acquiring teacher 
training. 
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, The year 1928 brought Marjorie Sykes to the Bentinck School in Chennai. 
Founded by Anna Drew of the London Missionary society in 1834, the 
Bentinck School soon became a pioneer in the field of women’s education. 
From the time of its inception, the school admitted girls from poor and 
outcaste families. This ran contrary to the policy of at least one of the 

societies that ran a number of schools in Chennai. John Anderson, 
one of whose schools became the Madras Christian College, favoured 
admitting caste Hindus to his schools as he believed that acceptance of 
Western education by them would eventually lead to the acceptance of 
Western education by society in general. By the first decade of the twentieth 
century, the new generation of missionaries, who arrived at this school, 
were alive to the new currents of thought that were gaining ground in the 
country. They were willing to work under Indians or with them as equal 


ers. 

A little after her arrival in Chennai, Marjorie Sykes met Chakravarti 
Rajagopalachari at one of the meetings of the Madras International 
Fellowship. Rajaji told her of Mahatma Gandhi’s constructive programme 
of social reform. The result of this meeting was a visit to Rajaji’s ashram at 
Thiruchengode in Salem district. Here she saw how Mahatma Gandhi's 
teachings were being put to practice. Marjorie Sykes became the Principal 
of Bentinck School in 1930. Impressed by the courage and dignity shown 
by Indian women in the Civil Disobedience Movement of 1930-32, she 
introduced a number of changes to endow her students, with similar 
qualities. Competition was replaced by cooperation and prizes for students 
were abolished. The intelligent children were encouraged to help slow 
learners. Students swept and cleaned the school. 

In 1936, while on her first visit to England since her coming to India, 
Marjorie Sykes formally became a member of Religious Society of Friends 
or the Quakers, as they were popularly known. The Quaker belief that 
peace, justice, and righteousness should be practised in everyday life 
attracted her to the movement. The Religious Society of Friends was 
founded by George Fox (1624-91) during the time of the English Civil War. 
The movement rejected the role of the Church in human spiritual progreas. 
Instead, it laid stress on direct contact between God and the individual. 
Believing in the possibility of human perfection, the Quakers embraced 
pacifism. Their conviction that none were out of the reach of the light af 
Christ made them pioneers in the work for the emancipation and social 
upliftment of women, slaves, prisoners, and the mentally ill. In business 
the Quakers were successful as they adopted a system of fixed pricing as a 
token of their insistence on integrity and honesty. The core of Quaker 
thought represented nearly all of Marjorie Sykes’ beliefs. 

In December 1938 Marjorie Sykes visited Sevagram and Santiniketan. 
She met both Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore for the first time. 
Tagore invited her to join his staff as a representative of English culture. 
The idea of working at Santiniketan appealed to Marjorie Sykes as Tagore’s 
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school was in complete rebellion against the existing system of education. 
At Sriniketan, where Rabindranath Tagore had established another school, 
Marjorie Sykes found many of Mahatma Gandhi’s ideas at work. Unlike 
Santiniketan, where most of the children came from cities, the school at 
Sriniketan was made up of village children. Education here was based on 
the natural and social conditions of rural Bengal. Fruits and vegetables that 
were grown by the students were sold in the market to pay for the purchase 
of slates and books. During her stay at Santiniketan, Marjorie Sykes 
translated three of Tagore’s plays into English: Chandalika, Natir Puja, and 
Mukta-dhara were the plays which Tagore wrote after being inspired by the 
teachings of the Buddha and by Mahatma Gandhi’s call for a nonviolent 
struggle against the British in India. 

After the death of Rabindranath Tagore in August 1941, the services of 
Marjorie Sykes were given on loan by Santiniketan to the Women’s Christian 
College in Chennai. Refusing to take up residence in the College premises, 
Marjorie Sykes went to live in a slum that had been adopted by the 
students of the College. A nursery school was started for the slum children 
in her house. This school later expanded into a government recognised 
primary school. After her term at the Women’s Christian College came to 
an end in 1944, Marjorie Sykes returned to Santiniketan to begin work on 
Charles Freer Andrews’ biography. While she worked on his biography, 
she also held the C.F. Andrews Memorial Chair at Santiniketan. Earlier she 
had completed a book on Tagore for young readers, which was well 
received and prescribed as a textbook in schools and colleges. 

C.F, Andrews came to India as a missionary professor in 1904. He 
taught at St. Stephen’s College in Delhi and gave up hisjob in 1913 to begin 
his struggle against indentured labour. The abolition of slavery in the 
British Empire led to a labour shortage in the plantations of the British 
Colonies. In India, unemployment, coupled with the occurrence of famines, 
forced many to think of overseas work. The first departures of labourers 
from India to other British colonies were privately arranged. But the 
government left that intervention was necessary. The indenture system 
was thus introduced and under this system a worker contracted himself to 
serve a plantation for five years after which he was entitled to a free 
passage home or allowed to remain a free labourer in the colony. However, 
labourers were often forced to renew their contracts due to debt. The 
system in some ways represented an extension of slavery. C.F. Andrews 
visited the Colonies where indentured labour was in practice and exposed 
the harshness of the system. As a result of his work, the system was 
abolished in 1917. His concern for the poor earned him the title 
“Deenabandhu.” C.F. Andrews was a close friend of Mahatma Gandhi and 
actively supported his work for Indian independence. 

In response to an earlier invitation from Mahatma Gandhi in 1945 to 
join the faculty at Sevagram, Marjorie Sykes, in 1949 took up the 
responsibility of training teachers to teach Basic Education. The introduction 
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of provincial autonomy in 1937 gave Mahatma Gandhi the opportunity to 
put his ideas on education into practice. As the nation lacked financial 
resources, Mahatma Gandhi suggested that education should be self- 
supporting. He asserted that a child should begin his education not with 
literacy but with the learning of a craft, so that he may produce from the 
moment he begins his education. The mother tongue was to be the medium 
of instruction. The production of goods by the students was to cover the 
remuneration of teachers. The Hindustani Talimi Sangh was set up to 
organise training programmes to train teachers in this new system of 
education. Sevagram became the nerve centre of the programme and 
Marjorie Sykes’ experience in the field of education helped her to design 
and structure courses for Basic Education. For ten years she served Sevagram 
as the Head of the Teacher Training Section. 

During a visit to Kerala in 1957, Vinoba Bhave spoke about Mahatma 
Gandhi's idea of a Shanti Sena or Peace Army as an alternative to the police 
and armed forces. Though the words “peace army” sound contradictory, 
Mahatma Gandhi's usage of the term focussed on the discipline that was 
Tequired of those who worked for peace. A member of the Shanti Sena was 
expected to know the local community well enough to sense dangers to 
peace and remove them. It was thus necessary for a member to live among 
the people and serve them. Vinoba Bhave believed that women were better 
suited for this fask. Marjorie Sykes was appointed Convener of the Shanti 
Sena and the first training camp for volunteers was held at Sevagram. 
However, as she believed that training would be effective if volunteers 
were admitted in groups of a limited number, the training centre was 
shifted to a smaller location at Kotagiri in Tamil Nadu. A course was 
usually of a month’s duration. The participants lived together, cooked their 
food, cleaned their living quarters, and prepared their daily programme of 
work. The training focussed on nonviolence, productive agriculture, and 

j crafts. 

In 1964, Marjorie Sykes, was the Convener of the Shanti Sena, and was 
invited by the North American Regional Council of the World Peace 
Brigade to help them organise summer training camps in nonviolence for 
peace workers in North America. In the United States, she was shocked to 
find a complete lack of emphasis on personal discipline on the part of the 
peace workers. This seemed quite the opposite of Gandhi’s standard of 
simplicity and cleanliness. Another thing that surprised her was the stress 
laid on escaping physical injury and avoiding police assaults during 
demonstrations. In Mahatma Gandhi's terminology, this amounted to 
cowardice. However, the freedom songs of the blacks, which showed great 
depth of feeling, moved Marjorie Sykes. Another positive aspect which she 
noticed was the way in which the blacks saw their own struggle as part of 
a larger whole that linked those who were denied basic human rights in 
different parts of the world and at different points of time in history. 
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When Marjorie Sykes returned to India in September 1964, she met 
Jayaprakash Narayan, the Sarvodaya leader at the meeting of the Sarva 
Seva Sangh'in Madurai. Jayaprakash Narayan had just completed a 
successful peace mission in Nagaland that brought the Naga rebels to the 
negotiating table. He wanted Marjorie Sykes to go to Nagaland and 
strengthen the peace initiative. Marjorie Sykes accepted the offer and she 
became a part of the observer’s team that monitored the cease-fire between 
the Naga rebels and the government. Being a pre-Independence friend she 
enjoyed the confidence of the government and as a Christian and an Indian 
of British origin she gained acceptance among the Nagas. The next three 
years were spent in Nagaland promoting friendship between the rebels 
and the Indian Government. Between 1967 and 1971, Marjorie Sykes served 
the Adivasi Welfare Association in the Nilgiris as its secretary. The adivasis 
of this region were a poverty-stricken group of people who lacked basic 
facilities for health care, education, and marketing heir produce. Marjorie 
Sykes and her friends provided assistance to these tribals. 

On 12 February 1972, Marjorie. Sykes delivered the C.F. Andrews 
Memorial Lecture at St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. The lecture, titled “C.F. 
Andrews: The Unfinished Revolution,” highlighted the meaning and 
significance of Andrews’ work and its relevance to contemporary society. 
In April 1973, the National Book Trust published a book, “C.F. Andrews: 
Representative Writings,” edited by Marjorie Sykes. From 1974 onwards, 
her work centred on Quaker activities. As a “friend from the Orient,” 
Marjorie Sykes visited eleven countries preaching the message of peace 
and nonviolence. While in India, she lived at the Friends Rural Centre in 
Rasulia near Hoshangabad, Madhya Pradesh. Founded by the Quakers in 
the later part of the nineteenth century, the main thrust of the work at 
Rasulia has been towards helping villages achieve self-reliance. In the 
1980s the Centre began to seriously experiment with natural farming; a 
method which completely rejects the use of chemical fertilisers and chemical 
pesticides. In April 1987, a book, “Gandhi: His Gift of the Fight,” written by 
Marjorie Sykes and Jehangir Patel, a businessman from Bombay, was 
published by the Friends Rural Centre at Rasulia. This book contained 
personal memories of Mahatma Gandhi. In March 1990, Marjorie Sykes left 
India on what was to be a short visit to England to collect material for a 
book that she was writing on the Quakers in India. But her health failed 
and the last years of her life were spent at Swarthmore, a Quaker retirement 
community in the outskirts of London. In 1992, the Visva Bharati University 
conferred an honorary doctorate on Marjorie Sykes for her contribution to 
peace, education, and literature. 

In her lifetime Marjorie Sykes embodied a harmonious synthesis of the 
best in our culture and the tenets of her intense Quaker faith. She became 
an Indian citizen and adopted Indian dress, customs, and food habits. 
Travelling wide, she spread the message of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Rabindranath Tagore beyond the boundaries of India. For her, these great 
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individuals and their teachings confirmed all that she had imbibed from 
Christianity. An optimist who believed that the Gandhian ideals of truth 
and nonviolence would prevail even in dark and hopeless situations, 
Marjorie Sykes will be remembered as a pacifist, a committed educator, 
and a writer whose work represerited the ideals of Satya, Ahimsa, and 
Swadeshi. 


SURENDRAN PURUSHOTHAM 


Ibu Agong Bagoes Oka: 
A Life According to Gandhi 


S OMETIME AGO (NOVEMBER 2002) friends visited me—amongst them 
members of the Gandhi Memorial Foundation in the Netherlands. One of 
them had lately been visiting Mrs Ibu Agong Bagoes Oka at the Indonesian 
Island of Bali. Mrs Oka at that time was still alive and active in the Gandhi 
Ashram at the island. She had then expressed herself that her destiny was 
to live at least for a hundred years. This, however, did not come true; a 
couple of weeks after the visit of my friends, Mrs Oka passed away. There 
was, however, a special reason why these friends visited me. Despite her 
expressed wish, both friends felt strongly about the future of the Ashram. 
What will become of the Gandhian Ashram she had established, when she 
will no longer be around as the major and resolute force behind the 
Ashram’s activities. Will the Ashram experience the fate similar to so many 
other valuable and beneficial endeavours after the inspiring and active 
person is no longer alive; in particular, when there always has been such a 
close relation between the person who founded the Ashram and the initiative 
itself. This certainly is not just a matter of finance and material support; it 
was much more the spiritual force that moved her. Such a state of affairs 
was not foreseen earlier but was already a matter of consideration. 

Mrs Oka was born in 1921 in Karangasem at the island of Bali in 
Indonesia. Although the island has very recently been in the news for 
extreme violence, the reality is a different one. It is a multi-religious society 
and in all its manifestations it clearly shows that it has been a Hindu society 
where the majority of the population adheres to Hinduism. Temples which 
are century-old show this and many events in daily life are proof of it. This 
was very clear to me when I was invited once to a performance based on 
part of the Ramayana. It was attended by a very large audience, a great 
many children being among it. What impressed me then most was the 
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attitude and behaviour of these young people knowing what would happen 
at the stage, in particular when Hanuman appeared. 

Mrs Oka was the eldest daughter in a Hindu family with six children. 
Her grandfather was first minister of the Prince of Karangasem; her father 
became secretary of justice. Her father thought it important that his children, 
although coming from an elite Hindu background, should get familiar 
with other cultures, including that of the modern Western world. When 
she was six years old, she attended a Dutch elementary school and when 
she was fifteen she moved to Yogyakarta at the main island of Java to 
attend highschool. As a matter of fact, she was the first Balinese girl 
attending education at a higher level. In Yogyakarta she lived in the family 
of the Reverend Bavinck, branch of a well-known Dutch protestant family. 
Here she came into contact with a number of other philosophies of life, 
Quakerism being amongst them. It meant that she learned there to respect 
other persons’ conceptions of life and appreciating a person following his 
own pattern of his worth. 

Following this period of education she studied in Batavia, now Djakarta. 
She graduated m English literature. Despite all these alien influences she 
was not alienated from her Hindu background and remained a convinced 
Hindu. 

During the Japanese occupation of the then still Dutch territories and 
what is now Indonesia, she came in touch with literature on Gandhi. She 
considered him through these writings as a person with a special mission 
in life; his central ideas influenced the entire course of her further life. 
Gandhi remained her source of inspiration. 

Her Hindu belief and her firm convictions based on Gandhian thinking 
inspired her to establish a community where people could live and work 
together according to the ideals of Swadeshi, Ahimsa, and Satya. About a 
year later (1976), she found a place of cosmic energy, to cite Gandhi’s 
words, “where the hills meet the ocean, is the place for meditation.” It is a 
place where people are able to operate and translate life into action, into 
spiritual transactions, and unlimited vital power. This became the Ashram 
“Canti Dasa,” a place not only open to Hindus, but also to people from 
other cultures. This Ashram now provides a great number of opportunities 
for the people living in the vicinity. 

Although certainly not an exhaustive enumeration, the following 
activities should be mentioned: 


— aschool for the neighbourhood children; 


— a training programme for youngsters for a duration of one year 
from neighbouring islands; these youngsters are living in the 
community and are assumed to learn ordinary skills of an 
indigenous kind in order to teach others upon their return; 

— a training programme for a period of three years for hardworking 
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youngsters—both boys and girls—who are prepared to become 
active in their own villages; 

— a health care centre with a dispensary where two volunteers are 
already working and which may be extended; 

— akitchen garden of almost two hectares for persons from the area, 
mainly food producers; 

— aworkshop for carpentry and needlework; 

— a library with Gandhian literature, to be developed into an open 
mobile library for other schools. l 


Next to this Ashram Mrs Oka established the Gandhi Vidyapith in — 
Denpassar where ten advanced students can live. These are supported for 
study goals and for maintenance by friends of the Ashram and by other 
donations. 

All these activities are supported and carried out by volunteers who 
are teaching and working on the land or in the Ashram, keeping up the 
buildings, and work in the library and in the training programmes. 

So far her activities are carried on with the Gandhian perspective. 

For this work she was a recipient of the Jammalal Bajaj Peace Award for 
promoting Gandhian ideas outside India. She also became trustee of the 
Sarvodaya International Trust in Bangalore in 1994. 

She did not limit her activities to the Ashram but was also actually 
active outside im participating and leading seminars and workshops. Besides 
lectures she was translating a part of Gandhi’s writings. 

She has shown her wide interest outside Indonesia as a founding- 
member of the World Conference on Religion and Peace in 1974. 

Together with political activities, it can be stated that her life has been . 
full of activities for the whole of the community, not in the least by 
activities devoted to the poor and the oppressed. It has been a life guided 
by the thinking of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Once she prayed: 

“Grant me the serenity to accept the things I cannot change, 

The courage to change the things I can, 

And the wisdom to know the difference.” 


We have lost a person who has been completely a Gandhian and whe° 
acted as a Gandhian. I hope we will find ways and means and the will to 
continue her work. 


PIET DIJKSTRA 
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The Fabric of Peace 


In A WORLD pervaded with violence, the struggle for peace must begin 
in everyday life. From time immemorial, peace—in the sense of being 
peace between nations and peace within societies—has been exclusively 
based on the interplay between justice and force, a relationship which is at 
once conflicted and consensual 

History shows that peace has been and continues to be primarily an 
affair of state and of states, based on the use of force, in other words, 
ultimately, on recourse to war. This force is legitimized by highly diverse 
and in some cases contradictory concepts of justice. 

In our time, however, the nature of war has changed. Most often it is no 
longer waged between states but within their borders. Conflicts within 
states have become so widespread that warfare has never been so rife— 
and in many-cases so unnoticed—as it is today. Furthermore, violence 
exists in all our societies in one form or other, even if it does not necessarily 
erupt into armed confrontation. It takes many forms. Its most glaring 
symptom is the growth of inequalities and the social exclusion to which 
this gives rise. Societies torn to the point of disintegration by civil war or 
violence are societies whose regulatory mechanisms—the bodies which 
exist to settle conflicts—are wrapped or paralyzed. 

Some people might say that this gloomy analysis heralds a future in 
which war and violence will inevitably prevail. The fact, however, is that 
three developments—the changing nature of war, the proliferation of 


. different forms of violence, and the weakening of mediatory mechanisms, 


a process accelerated by globalization and the information revolution— 


- create a new arena in which a culture of peace can emerge. And the prime 


l 


mover in the evolution of this culture of peace will no longer be the state 
but the individual, in other words, each and every one of us. 

Surely the road to peace must start within ourselves—in values, 
behaviour, and attitudes which can foster a sense of community that is 
today threatened. Where else can the foundations of peace be built but in 
our daily lives, through willingness to listen and talk.things through with 
others on equal terms within the framework of a caring society? 

The only obstacles to this enterprise are those which we create ourselves, 
because of ignorance or fanaticism or because of the selfishness that today 
we are all too often asked to regard as the hallmark of human identity. This 
approach requires more than good intentions or occasional acts of generosity. 
The capacity to talk and listen to others and be receptive to their needs can 
pave the way to peace through an acceptance of a shared responsibility 
towards other people as well as towards ourselves. The mainspring of 
the culture of peace is making common cause with others in peace- 
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building projects in everyday life, in whatever area of society we may be 
involved. l 

This message is not new. The culture of peace is a fabric that has been 
woven for generations m all societies, though its practices are not necessarily 
dominated by that specific title. In some places it may be known as 
tolerance, nonviolence, or justice, in others, as harmony, solidarity, or 
conviviality. All over the world it has its defenders, some working in 
obscurity, others in the spotlight of public life. But its scope would be much 
smaller today had it not been given expression in the disinterested acts of 
thousands of anonymous men and women capable of listening to others, 
talking to them, and acting with them and on their behalf. 

The concept of a “culture of peace” has clearly appeared from nowhere. ` 
But to have a single expression to describe a multigrade of ethical and 
practical initiatives may help to highlight their common purpose, make 
them more widely known, and bring them together. It may sharpen the 
impact and focus of movements that are active i in a vast range of fields and 
settings. 

ithe EE MEE E A pees haa how EEEE Hie 
world community. The General Assembly of the United Nations 
unanimously proclaimed the year 2000 as the International Year for the 
Culture of Peace. In taking this step, UN Member-States accept their own 
limitations and their urgent need for the concept of peace that will be a 
participatory process to which all members of the world beta: can 
contribute, no matter how humble their circumstances. 

The culture of peace is intended to be a rallying point aureus 
the treaties and agreements that have so often been given short shrift by 
history. It will become a real and living culture if we take its tenets to heart - 
and shape a common future in our words and deeds. `- 

Peace, based exclusively upon the political and economic arrangements 
of governments, would not be a peace which could secure the unanimous, 
lasting, and sincere support of the peoples of the world. Peace must 
therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, ik aa a i 
solidarity of mankind. “ 


M. LAKSHMI NARASAIAH 
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Important Publications of 
Contemporary Interests 
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Donald Lambartan, ed., Managing the Global: Globalization, Employment, 
and Quality of Life, LB. Taurus & Company Limited, London and New 
York, in association with Toda Institute for Global Peace and Policy Research, 
Honolulu, 2002, pp. 268 


For the past two and a half decades the debate on globalization has been 
sharply polarized. The proponents of globalization have been selling the 
view that globalization of economy is inevitable. Also, they hold that it can 
deliver unparalleled growth and provide salvation to all the problems of 
the world. They refuse to acknowledge the social and human costs of 
globalization and, as a matter of fact, they have been dismissive of ill- 
effects of globalization pointed out by NGOs, environmentalists, labour 
unions, and consumers and human right organizations who take the position 
that globalization will undermine human development. - 

But the book under review does not reject either of these two perceptions. 
This anthology of eighteen articles is an attempt to provide “a diagnosis, 
prognosis, and therapies” of the ongoing globalization perceived as one of 
the dominant trends in contemporary world. Many contributors to the 
book concede the apprehensions of the critics of globalization and they 
have tried to explore how the process needs to be managed and regulated 
to promote quality of life. In this context answers to many question have 
been sought. Is globalization making life better or worse? What are the 
constraints on welfare state? Why the wealthy countries are di ing 
the human rights to food? What are the costs of globalization failures? Who 
gets the benefit of internationalized of research and development?. Does 
globalization suggest quality of life crisis? Are managers saviours of global 
society? 

The book has two. parts. Part one includes four essays in which the 
practical and theoretical aspects of globalization have been laid out. Part 
two consists of eleven essays, dealing with issues of definitions of 
_ globalization and also: several specific issues. These essays have been 
written by authors who not only belong to multiple disciplines of social 
sciences (history, sociology, economics, management, social work and 
political science), but have also varied experience of work in several fields 
such as health, community, development, welfare services, peace 
negotiations, academic researches, teaching, and media. 

Globalization, as it is currently proceeding, is exacerbating inequity 
(p. 178). Globalization processes also contribute to social and economic 
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standards. 

‘It erodes democracy and eines ae capacity of national zoremmen: 
All this, in return, contriþutes to a growing cynicism and loss of faith in 
governments, leadership and political processes among citizens around 
the world. 

In India, it has been pointed out that it marginalizes women (Bharati, 
149) in economic activities on account of the advent of consumerism. What. 
is more alarming is that the increase in female employment has been at the 
cost of self-employed women (Bharati, 149). Women are worse off socially 
and are losers of the traditional position in the family. Women pay the 
social cost of male unemployment, which gives rise to men’s frustrations, 
tensions, and fear of job security. Under these circumstances the 
responsibility of the state has increased. 

While experience in India emphasises the role of state in the age of 
globalization, Easton argues that globalization poses substantial challenges . 
to the welfare state. It is said that it limits the autonomy of a nation over its 
economic policies. However, it has also been argued that globalization . 
does allow a welfare state “opportunities for it to fashion a society which 
provides a degree of protection for the weak and provide goods and , 
services to all” (Easton,-167). However, these opportunities call for an | 
understanding of the limits to which these can be fully exploited. In other 
words, globalization places a certain limit on the capacity of a welfare state 
and that limit is put by the fact that in a globalized economy welfare 
compels capital and “labour to migrate to other societies with less noble 
aspirations.” In other words, globalization calls for structural adjustments 
in æ welfare state. ; 

It has been vividly brought out that in a global economy speculative 
capital poses a serious threat to national economies. For example, what 
happened in East Asia economics has been shown as an eminent example 
of “the downsize of globalization” (Bello, 21). It has been explained that the 
financial crisis in the East Asian economies was due to “quick massive flow 
of speculative capital and bank capital in the early 1990s and in 1997.” It 
was due to investors’ “herd behaviour” encouraged and abetted by business 
press and “investment advisers.” Further, academic institutions played no 
insignificant role, since they “functioned as the ideological and analytical 
spearheads of a labour government in Australia’s frenzied drive to integrate 
Australia in Asia in the early mid-1990s (Bello, 29). In short, the developing 
countries got exposed to “global network of investors, journalists, investment 
analysts and academics who get locked into a peyeno.eey erpocm (Bello; . 
30). 

On account of globalization the prospects of full employment seem to 
have permanently receded (Stillwell, 33). ILO suggests an underemployment 
and unemployment of a global total in excess of 800 million people 
(Stillwell, 33). There are dramatic changes in the nature of work of those 
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who are employed, viz., low wages and poor job security (Stillwell, 33). 
The general tendency in the economic system to instability, insecurity, and 
inequality—the three “is” of contemporary capitalist development 
(Henderson, 67). | 

This generates resistance. Civil groups are proliferating in all countries 
providing a third force to check governments and corporations and make 
them more accountable and transparent (Henderson, 75). Global struggles 
are between (1) employees, citizens, voters, consumers,’ farmers and 
investors and (2) faceless megacorporations, banks, and financial 
institutions; it is also grassroots global coalitions versus WTO. 

The impact of globalization is not only adverse in the present but the 
future of the world economy under globalization is dim. The twenty-first 
century might be an age of mass unemployment as well as one incurring 
vast increase of refugees, displaced persons derived from destruction of 
environment, failures of development, lack of peace due to violation of 
human rights. 

New frontiers of science and technology are opening up in the field of 
space, environmental protection (including re-cycling bio-technology), new 
energy, new materials and info-technology, space technology, and cultural 
shock, coming from outer spaces will awaken people in global society 
(Akira, 198). The progress of human society might be evaluated not by 
science and culture. The future path of global economy is in some ways 
unstable because of increasing international per capita income disparity. 
Unemployment will be a serious global issue in the twenty-first century 
(Akira, 203). | E 

The book also reflects the growing anxiety on the part of some of the 
intellectual proponents of globalization that “we are still entrenched in 
obsolete institutions and legislative processes. We are still operating in an 
old metrics of measuring vanished territory. Using old statistical cameras, 
focussed on obsolete targets” (Henderson, 52). New conceptual tools are 

to understand the process of globalization. 

It has also been realized that the large scale impact of globalization on 
civil society and the state calls for a new social contract to ensure cohesion 
and stability. The book examines how the fundamental changes in macro- 
structures such as the world community, nation-states, and communities 

It has been stated that globalization and tribalization are the two sides 
of the same coin. During the past two and a half decades tensions between 
these two trends have surfaced. The dynamics of econamic globalization, 
new technologies, and evolving global norms are clashing with equally 
powerful-localizing dynamics. “Most increments of fragmentation give 
rise to comparable increments of integration. Localization and globalization 
are products of each other.” Equally of interest are the interactions between 
the forces promoting globalization and those fostering localization. 
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But the links between the two, which lie at the core of the present-day 
world affairs, “have not been thoroughly probed.” It is felt that we need a 
new perspective to understand the new epoch. It is said, “we are short on 
Incisive understanding of the nature of transformation dynamics between 
transitory changes and those that are profound and enduring. We are 
bereft of analytic equipment... the need for a new vocabulary derived 
from new conceptual equipment is not trivial (Rosenau, 108). Further, 
“Uneven, as the dynamics of fragmentation may be, however, they highlight 
the large degree to which the glue that holds communities and nations 
together is undergoing transformation—changes are so profound as to 
necessitate the framing of new social contract that.can generate a more 
effective form of systematic coherence.” 

It has been stated, “the ultimate outcome of the clashes between these 
contradictory forces will amount to a continuing trend in which states and 
actors in the multi-centric world enter into new social contracts that manage 
to bring a new process which will enable the world move beyond many 
contradictions towards less conflictual and more progressive values. “In 
the absence of progress towards the forming of new contracts founded on` 
values that enable collectivities to remain intact and move towards their 
goals, it is reasonable to anticipate that the world is indeed headed for 
every greater disarray.” But the question is on what values should the new 
contracts rest so that localizing and globalizing forces can be reconciled 
and tensions between them obliterated. Further,the question is even if we 
identify the values required for the new contract, who will fashion and 
sustain the new social contract. It is suggested either new international 
institution will be required for this purpose or the functioning of the 
existing ones should be improved. 

' There is no basis for anticipating that the globalizing process will 
decelerate, trends towards integration are likely to continue. They move 
even more swiftly. At the same time, the negative localizing consequences 
of globalization are likely to be even more widely felt and to spawn 
increasing number of politicians . . . who appeal to local and racial identities 
as basis of exclusionary economics, in migration and political policies 
(Rosenau, 116). 

Further, questions have been discussed whether an amoral and value- 
neutral economic theory based on three material factors of production 
(land, labour and capital) and based on the premises that man is “homus 
economicus’ is not adequate for understanding globalized economy. It is 
felt that economic theory should incorporate within itself non-material 
inputs of public policy such as ethics, trust, cooperation, etc. 

It is concluded that the dynamics of forces of fragmentation... and 
forces of integration dominaté’ the agenda of political systems at every 
level of community. They are as likely to highlight the virtues of achieving 
synthesis through new social contracts as they are to promote cyclical 
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movement back and forth among the globalizing and localizing dynamics 
(Hudson, 116). 

It has been noted that a subtle dis-intermediation has occurred slowly 
devolving employment, caring work, parenting, social service and safety 
valuny. The same disintermediation has also devalued commodities sector 
and natural resources. Societies cannot continue dematerializing their 
economics “without investing in maintaining such social architecture and 
human capital for further advances in research. Knowledge, human capital, 
trust cohesive values and sound management are new key factors of 
production.” 

“The inexorable shift from material goods measured in traditional 
GNP/GDP per capita to services and more intangible factors in living 
standards measured in need scorecards as our economies dematerialize. 
Mass media and entertainment are a growing percentage of global trade 
while tourism is the world’s largest industry, it is at 10% of GDP.” 

It will be harder for governments to “hype wasteful goods based on 
GDP growth in the global economy without also measuring toxic waste 
resource depletions, drinking water supplies, polluted air, unsafe streets, 
drugs money-laundering, poverty and global epidemics.” In OECD 
countries the limited factor is now time rather than money.... They are 
choosing more free time, less monetary income. 

Henderson points out that we are transiting to the Age of Knowledge 
where scarce human time and attention as well as living ecosystems are 
recognized as more valuable than money.... We now live in attention 
deficit societies where each of us is bombarded with information overload 
from advertisers, media, politicians, teachers, health providers and not to 
_ mention junk e-mail (Henderson, 83, 85). 

Henderson points out that nineteen sectors of industrial economy have 
become obsolescent and unsustainable. Twenty sectors of industrial 
economy are emerging as sustainable (Henderson, 78). “We are transiting 
to the age of knowledge where scarce human time and attention as well as 
living ecosystems are recognized as more valuable than money” 
(Henderson, 81). “There is an inexorable shift from material goods measured 
by traditional GNP/GDP per capita to service and more intangible factors 
measured by new score board.” In short, the national economies are 
showing signs of going beyond money (Henderson, 63). People still over 
value the goods and artificers of the receding industrial era. Some economies 
(OCED) are approaching the USA’s 70% level of service (Henderson, 52). 
Such services still do not include those of love economy, eroding daily 
through neglect (Henderson, 68). Statistician in the USA are at work 
overhauling the categories of GNP/GDP “which are still dominated by 
widgets and goods to include soft work, services, knowledge industry, and 
intellectual capital.” But the conceptual confusion continues as we proceed 
further into the Age of Light based on deeper knowledge of nation, ourselves, 
and powered by renewable resources and solar energy (Henderson, 68). 
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There is the need for rewriting of old economic prescriptions to deal 
with today’s globalized finances and markets (Henderson, p. 71). There are 
basic challenges in economic paradigm (Henderson, 62). 

It has been stated: 


ta 


In other words, the boundary between economy and its infrastructure - 
comprising of knowledge are getting faded into emerging economic pattern 
in which services sector is expanding rapidly. 

Several innovative prescriptions have been offered to face the problems 
which have cropped up in the wake of globalization. These prescriptions 
are two-tier—one at the grasaroot local in order to galvanize the resources 
of “civil society,” and the other at the global level. 

The watchword today is experimentation beyond simple prescriptions 
and shock treatment (Henderson, 54). 

We are told that civil groups are proliferating in all countries, providing 
a third force to check governments and corporations to make them more 
transparent and accountable. 

The ranks of conscientious human investors are growing (Henderson, 
76). They raise public concern about child labour, slave wages, and dumping 
of toxic and radio active waste in world’s oceans-pollutions of atmosphere. 
Grassroot global coalitions are still pressing the WTO which is largely a 
creation of global corporations and financial groups (Henderson, 57). 

To sum up, the contributors in the book have given an objective, 
incisive and comprehensive “diagnosis, prognosis and therapies” for_the 
ongoing process of globalization. 

It has been established that on account of the rapid globalization 
during the past few decades the emphasis has shifted towards efficiency at 
the cost of equity, towards growth at the cost of sustainability, and towards 
corporate welfare at the cost of social welfare of the common people. It has 
been also been shown that this trend is likely to continue far into the 
twenty-first century. 

This has raised the problem as to how the teeming. millions trapped in 
the pre-modern polities all over the world should be protected against the 
onslaught of this, technology-cum-knowledge power-cum-political power- 
cum-military power driven globalization unleashed on in the post-modern 
world during the past few decades. 

The dominant or mainstream political and the intellectual leadership 
even in the post-modern polities feel that they are ill-equipped to respond 
to this unparalleled challenge. They are looking for alternative therapies 
and intellectual tools in order to cope up with the situation. Particularly the - 
need for a new economic and political paradigms is keenly felt. 
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Having admitted that many positive aspects of globalizatian processes 
are not yielding expected results (Ross, 177), the civil society in the post- 
modern West has been experimenting with diverse ways and means of 
regulating and managing the adverse consequence of- globalization. for 
ee ee ee a vee eae 
paradigm of thought and pattern of practice. 

However, an overview of these efforts shows that there is a shift of 
emphasis from centre to the periphery, from the macro to the micro level - 
players. It has been recognized that the ethical and socially responsible 
(Henderson, 84). In other words, the trend of thinking is to strengthen the 
“local” vis-a-vis the “global” and to forge partnership between the 
governmental agencies, the small business units and the voluntary sector, 
that the trend is from centralization to de-centralization. , 

But these efforts are based on certain assumptions. First, that the 
present phase of globalization is a continuation of the great globalization 
that happened as a part of revolution of history of the West from the 
middle of the nineteenth century to the second decade of the twentieth 
century. In other wards, it is assumed that the ongoing globalization is an ' 
extension of the first based on laissez faire. 

Perhaps, this is not so. The ongoing globalization, particularly economic 
globalization, marks a historical discontinuity. It has been “sponsored” by 
three economic powers to serve the needs of their post-modern” polities 
at the cost of pre-modern polities in the world. It is a political project, the 
WTO and the World Bank and the IMF and MNCs are the major instruments 
of promoting this globalization on: behalf of the gargantuan economic 
powers and giant military and super-technological powers and their allies 
and subsidiaries in various parts of the world. 

The scale of rapid changes being ushered in by the “sponsored” 
globalization are “epochal” and not “systemic.” But the therapies and 
strategies indicated in the book to counter this sponsored globalization do 
not measure up to the colossal forward. 

There are several reason for this. Firstly, while the struggle is against 
the hegemony of Super Powers, especially the USA and its allies, these ` 
therapies are apolitical. These ignore the political character of this 
globalization. What is required is 'a powerful political movement within 
the civil societies afflicted by globalization. 

There is a special feature of this encounter, viz. it is against an invisible 
“enemy” which has launched a proxy war against the people in the pre- 
modem world. Its frontline soldiers are the WTO, the World Bank, the IMF, 
and the UN System as a whole and MNCs. 

Not only that, the ruling elite in the pre-modern politics all over the. 
world are in collusion with the ruling elite in the post-modern polities. 
Therefore the suggested coalition of the governments, small business, and 
the civil society to counter globalization at the grassroot level is not likely 
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to operate in the interest of the common people. The ruling elite in the pre- 
modern polities will either undermine or torpedo or subvert. 

There is one more erroneous assumption of the authors in the book, 
viz. that the intellectual challenge posed by globalization can still be 
understood and regulated with the help of theories of social sciences, 
specially economics and politics, exclusively derived from the positivist 
knowledge system which is the dominant knowledge system in the post- 
modern regimes. It is assumed that the social sciences (economic, sociology, 
and politics) and natural science (physics and bio-technology and 
technology) derived from the positivist worldview are valid and can serve 
as the engine of further progress of the post-modern societies in the 
direction of humane, free sustainable polities. 

It is noteworthy that the ongoing globalization is the latest expression 
or manifestation of the positivist knowledge system comprising of exclusivist 
autonomous social sciences and natural sciences at loggerheads with each 
other, out to shape our collective life. It partakes of positivist-worldview. 
The other manifestation of the positivist worldview have been nuclearism, 
terrorism, environmental degeneration, hegemonism, and inequitious world 
order and unfreedom. 

The positivist worldview is essentially dis-agegregative or vivisectionist 
and prone to fragmentation and or disaggregation and is violence-prone. 
What the world community needs is emphasis on a syncretic non-dualistic, 
nor-positivist worldview from which is derived a non-positivist knowledge 
system. It is this knowledge system from which the alternative conceptual 
tools to understand the ongoing globalization can be derived. The positivist 
knowledge system, which mothered and fostered the present social 
structure, cannot be expected to provide alternative strategies to fight the 
ongoing globalization. Can positivism undo the havoc it has created? The 
chickens of positivism have come home roosting. 

Therefore the new conceptual tools and the therapies for the ongoing 
globalization and other ills of post-modern civilization have to be sought 
outside the orbit of positivist worldview and the knowledge system derived 
from it. This, in short, is the unprecedented challenge of the twenty-first 
century. 

However, in spite of these inherent limitations of the intellectual culture 
of the contributors, the book makes an illuminating contribution to the 
debate on globalization. 


Devdutt 


Valerian Rodrigues, ed., Essential Writings of B.R. Ambedkar, Oxford 
University Press, New Delhi, 2002, pp. 559 


As can be seen from the literature available on Ambedkar, most of the time 
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he appeared through either in the Dalit literature or in the iconography. 
For some reasons he remained neglected by the mainstream scholars. In 
the meanwhile, the Dalits kept on writing an ordinary stuff about Ambedkar 
particularly during the centenary years of Ambedkar, that is, from 1991 
onwards. Yet some of the fashionable post-modernists are rendering him 
tentative and destroying the frame that is built up around Ambedkar. It is 
really heartening to note that in recent years, one could come across the 
attempts by the scholars and commentators to liberate Ambedkar from the 
monopoly of the Dalit fundamentalists and the Dalit politicians who are 
making every attempt to caste Ambedkar into a narrow framework. 
Liberating him from the constraining specificity and assigning universality 
that is due to him is done at two levels. At one level, Ambedkar has been 
accorded scholarly attention by some of the serious scholars, both from 
India and abroad. At the second level, some of the leading publishers from 
India and abroad who did not show early interest in Ambedkar now have 
begun to show keen interest in publishing his writings. Prior to this, 
Ambedkar was published mainly in vernacular and and in English only by 
relatively lesser known publishers. Of course there are some notable 
exceptions like Thacker & Company and the Popular Prakashan from 
Bombay. The writings in Marathi are indeed very much important but not 
enough for the thinker like Ambedkar to remain confined to the vernacular 
public. As is the case in India and perhaps also elsewhere in the world, the 
English language widens the horizons of the thinking of any scholar 
including Ambedkar. English is the language of those sections of the 
society who make and remake discourses. They are the ones who can 
provide critical input by way of interrogating the ideas of a particular 
thinker. Thus publications in English, particularly by the publishers of 
repute, would reach out the volume to just the appropriate sections which 
has interest in ideas and their contestations. 

However, it is also true that Ambedkar has already reached both 
demographically and anthropologically from Shimla to Kanyakumari not 
in words but in terms of iconography. As one could see, the status of 
Ambedkar is now recognized all over the places. Maybe he is reached in 
some way. Thus Ambedkar is becoming available both in words and 
culturally. It is in this sense that he is enjoying the scholarly attention of 
both publishers and academicians. He now has joined the company of 
Nehru and Gandhi who attracted the attention of the leading national 
publishers. To this extent, these publishers deserve to be congratulated for 
having given a space for a neglected thinker. The publishers need to be 
doubly congratulated for having placed Ambedkar into every safe and 
competent hands of Valerian Rodrigues who has been studying Ambedkar 
very seriously for the last twenty years. We would argue out the case for 
Valerian as the most appropriate editor in the following sections. But it, 
however, would be unfair if we do not mention the efforts. made by the 
Maharashtra government which has brought out the entire collected works 
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of Ambedkar, both in English and in Marathi. These efforts of the 
government of Maharashtra have proved to be extremely useful in reaching 
out Ambedkar to the larger masses through the translations. The belated 
interest shown in Ambedkar could be understood with reference to the 
past that Ambedkar never enjoyed the intellectual curiosity among the 
middle classes who are actually English-speaking classes. Secondly, now 
. Ambedkar is making inroads into the syllabus at the lever of higher 
education. But this is not enough condition for the publication of the book 
under review. Although there is a new emerging class among:-the Dalits 
and with greater intellectual hunger, still Ambedkar cannot be completely 
accessed. He has written so.much on wide-ranging issues. Ambedkar has 
to reach only selectively. It only means that one is forced to select some of 
the essential writings. The pieces that Valerian has chosen are really essential 
for anyone who would like to understand Ambedkar. 

- The editor of the volume, Valerian Rodrigues, has given the list of 
eleven reasons that aptly justify the selection of the pieces that he has 
picked up from the collective writings of Ambedkar. He also declares that 
these are subjective choices. Keeping in view the enormous size of the 
scholarship of Ambedkar, one is forced to go for the selection, which only 
means one, cannot avoid subjectivity. But it is also important to mention 
that these choices are important and not arbitrary. Secondly, Valerian has 
chosen the criterion like the issues that are core to the body of the ideas of 
Ambedkar. Yet it is also important to note that the editor of the volume has 
not treated coreness as the sufficient criterion for the selection. In addition 
to this, he has deployed self-reflectivity as an important criterion while 

his selectians from the entire gamut of Ambedkar’s thought. As it 
' is clear from the volume, all the chapters that have been selected by the 
editor are important, because Ambedkar himself treated these to be essential. 
Another important aspect of the volume is that the editor has given very 
` innovative titles to the original writings. For example, he has given the 
caste, class, and democracy or outside the fold or from faction or governance, 
etc. It is important to note that the editor adopted these riew titles only to 
render the essential writings of Ambedkar contemporaneous. In addition 
to this, the themes of the volume like the thoughts on Pakistan, or Gandhism, 
or the discourse on caste and untouchability have acquired an enormous 
importance in contemporary times. Ambedkar’s critical reading of Gandhi's 
and its historical importance as outlined by Ambedkar has become so 
important in the face of-the total rejection of Gandhism by oppositional 
forces in recent times. Similarly, Ambedkar’s writings on religion have 
become so important in the face of the recent moves of ban on conversions 
by certain state governments. Finally, his ideas’on caste have become so 
relevant in the context of the Durban controversy in which the Dalit NGOs 
wanted to-internationalize caste. The government of India was not 
favourably disposed towards this idea. Similarly, other themes like 
democracy still remain to be important themes in contemporary India. The 
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editor has achieved this without of course subverting the original content 
of Ambedkar’s writings. 

Finally, the editor has made so much effort’to put together the most 
appropriate reading list that is going to serve as an appropriate guide to 
the themes in Ambedkar’s writings. Those of us who do not have access to 
the writings by Ambedkar and about Ambedkar now can get it in the book. 
Although some of the Ambedkar scholars have prepared the CD on 
Ambedkar and we have at least about 10 websites on ‘Ambedkar, this 
volume still has been very generous in offering us the resources that do not 
form the part other efforts. However, since selection of any kind is basically 
a subjective choice, it is always possible to point out that one or two themes 
like state and minority and state that were treated to be important by 
Ambedkar do not find mention in the volume. The idea of state and state 
and minorities and the other one is the idea of community and education 
have been treated by Ambedkar as core themes. However, this does not 
undermine the importance of the volume. All in all, the volume makes a 
brilliant attempt to recast Ambedkar into a very sophisticated genre which 
-itself has become so attractive for so many Ambedkarites who otherwise 
are quite fed up with reading Ambedkar in a very monotonous language. 


Gopal N. Guru 


Bidyut Chakrabarty, ed„ Biplabi: A Journal of the 1942 Open Rebellion, 
KP. Bagchi & Comp., Kolkata, 2002, pp. 344 2 2 


The editor of this volume, Professor Chakrabarty, has already to his credit 
two substantial monographs on Subhas Chandra Bose and the nature of 
local politics in Bengal in the pre-Independence decades. The book under 
review is, however, a new kind of enterprise. It is the English translation of 
an important series of documents pertaining to the Quit India movement in 
Bengal. The series thus translated are articles and news items published in 
a journal, the Biplabi, which has often been cited as a major source by 
historians of the movement of 1942. The issues of the journal collected and 
translated here cover the period from September 1942 to March 1944. 

` Due to its nature, the Quit India movement gave birth to a wide range 
of subversive and “underground” literature. The study of. this class of 
literature throws light on the interaction between local-level political forces 
and action on the one hand and the so-called “High Command” which 
purportedly led the movement, on the other. In this instance, the accounts 
of political action as well as the ideology and agenda expounded in the 
; Biplabi reveal a large measure of autonomy acquired by the movement in 
the locality, namely the district of Medinipur in Bengal in 1942-1944. 
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In a well-researched “Introduction” the editor of this volume points 
out that the significance of this journal was that it was able to sustain 
support for the “national government” (jattya sarkar) which the rebels of 
1942 had set up in Medinipur. Secondly, the journal is remarkable, in that 
it advocated the use of violence on occasions (for example, in defence of 
women’s honour since rape was frequently used by the police as a means 
of terrorising the populace). The message of nonviolence was regularly 
disseminated and various statements of Mahatma Gandhi were likewise 
carried by the journal. But at the same time departures from the code of 
nonviolence were condoned. 

A very valuable account of the famine of 1943 from the grassroot point 
of view can be constructed from the descriptive details in this journal. This 
is an important source since the newspapers, during the Second World 
War, were prevented from reporting a famine and distress conditions 
created by it due to government regulations. The Biplabi wrote: “It is a 
thousand times better to storm the enemy’s [government] camp and drive 
them across the seas than to suffer...slow death [in famine].... The 
famine will kill everybody, but how many of us will be killed by bullets?” 
(pp. 18-19, May 1943). The journal also exhorted: “try to live as a free man 
with the right to enjoy the fruit of one’s labour.” But, curiously, this did not 
lead to any socialistic agenda of action: the anger was directed mainly 
against the exploiters “from across the seas,” not against exploiters within 
the country. This was a characteristic of the journal. However, it is known 
from other sources that the Jattya Sarkar issued instructions to its volunteers 
to “seize the surplus paddy” of the rich “in the name of the country” so that 
the surplus could be distributed among the destitute. Chakrabarty’s analysis 
of the famine situation is very useful (though sometimes marked by obscure 
writing, as, far example, in the statement that the Bengal famine of 1943 
“was a Classic example of what is often termed as ‘a classic famine’.”) 

Another highly interesting aspect of the news bulletins collected and 
translated by the editor is that the “local” focus of the journal was ‘situated 
deliberately in a broader “national” perspective. For instance, on 30 May 
1943, events of mass mobilisation and action in the districts of Pune, Nagar, 
Thana, Satara, and Nasik in Maharashtra, and of the districts of Ahmedabad, 
Surat, Kaira, Broach, and Panchmahal in Gujarat were reported in detail 
Likewise in later issues, reports on Belgeo, Akala, Mysore, etc. (7 June 
1943), on the Frointier Provinces (19 June 1943), and so forth. The Biplabi 
reported these in the belief that it was necessary to address the question, 
“Can you possibly usher m independence by holding on to a few districts 
like Tamluk, Contai, etc.?” The “boot-licking officials of the British” were 
wont to say that and the Biplabi wrote: “Tt is in this context that we report a 
few incidents from different provinces of India,” even though that covered 
“only a fraction of the large number of incidents.” Thus one might say that 
the Brplabi might have been acting locally but it thought nationally. 
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Finally, a word of thanks to the translator and editor. Translation of 
documents on such a scale (roughly about 300 closely printed pages) is a 
staggering task and Dr Chakrabarty is to be congratulated for accomplishing 
this with a fair amount of care to convey in the English translation the 
flavour of the original Bengali phrases and idioms and folk-sayings. 


Devdutt, WTO: A Challenge for Swadeshi Swaraj, Pragya Sansthan, New 
Delhi, 2002, pp. viii+208 


In no other country of the world has the debate on globalization and WTO 
been as widespread and as serious as in India. Why so intense a concern 
about WTO in India? Devdutt provides the answer in this book: India’s 
experience of the East India Company. The private company came in the 
name of trade. The flag followed, and the colonial power ruled over 
Greater India for over 200 years before it was thrown out. A bumt child 
dreads the fire. WTO seems to have rekindled the memories. As Devdutt 
says, “globalization is presented as a form of imperialism and colonialism” 
(p. 89). 

Is that fear justified today? Has not pre-war colonialism been effaced 
from the world? No, says Devdutt. It has assumed a new form. He develops 
a theory of the new form of colonialism, which is based on “knowledge 
imperialism.” The author believes that the trinity of the United States of 
America, the European Union, and Japan—the so-called North—wields 
that power today. But one can hardly find in this book an answer to the 
question why has India lagged behind in the “modern knowledge system,” 
particularly during the post-Independence era. 

In India, the opposition to WFO is based largely on political grounds 
rather than on economic reasoning—which, of course, is understandable, 
given India’s experience of the East India Trading Company. 

The author is an independent thinker, though many readers may get 
the impression that he is a fellow traveller of the leftists. He does not accept 
India’s laggardness in economic growth since Independence. On the 
contrary, he makes repeated statements to the effect that India has 
experienced high growth during the postwar period. He only admits that 
India is a laggard in “knowledge,” as a result of which the north is 
indulging in “knowledge imperialism.” The main reason for India being a 
laggard in “knowledge” and economic growth (stagnant per capita income) 
is the adoption of a close version of the Soviet economic model: central 
planning; nationalization of industry, banks, etc.; protection from imports; 
price and other controls; a plethora of center and state subsidies; and a 
command economy in general. Liberalization was rejected in favour of 
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command economy. Economic stagnation of the Indian economy ended 
when the country made notable turnaround towards liberalization in the 
early 1990s. 

The book is written in a journalistic and lawyer’s mode rather than in 

analytic or economic style. Thus it marshals a number of anti-WTO 
arguments and tries to refute all pro-WTO arguments to make a strong 
case against WTO, like a lawyer who argues for his or her own side. Its 
scholarly writing, superior diction, and stylish language portray its 
journalistic flavour. On the other hand, an analyst, such as an economist, 
would appraise and present both sides before choosing one on stronger 
basis. For anti-WTO students, thus, this book is a primer. 

The reader should, however, be prepared to meet numerous Indian 
expressions, frequently even entire paragraphs in Hindi language without 
English translation. For example, see pages 141 to 144. 

On a careful examination of the book, one finds that anti-giobalization 
is a mere facade of anti-liberalization. “But it was only in the early 1990s 
that organized anti-globalization (and: anti-liberalisation) campaigns 
started” (p. 4), The last century witnessed a cut-throat competition between 
two economic systems: free-market economies (liberalization) and command 
economies (Marxism). The century ended with the defeat of the latter and 
with it the collapse of the empire that experimented with the command 
system. Diehards may still refuse to accept the outcome. 

Devdutt seems to be a confirmed Gandhite. To controvert a point on 
Gandhism is like fighting the author on his own terrain. Apart from 
experimenting with basic truths, whether or not Gandhi used some politico- 
economic campaigns as transitory tactics to compel the British to quit India. 
But whether he himself might have revised them to attain economic growth 
and eradicate poverty in the era of free India, such as the self-sufficiency of 
villages, is a moot point. A right approach is to see how villagers behave, 
when they are free to truck and barter—whether people behave to make 
their village self-sufficient or they produce commodities in which they 
have comparative advantage (such as rice and wheat in Punjab) and then 
try to exchange those products with others in which they do not (such as 
TVs, telephones, medicines, tractors, and so forth). As David Ricardo has 
shown, every country has a comparative advantage in some products, 
eyen one that has the absolute advantage in none. 

In the villages of Punjab, these days one can hardly find a cobbler or a 
weaver or a carpenter: the agents of self-sufficiency. In that state, agricultural 
technology has changed to such an extent during the last three decades that 
farmers scarcely do manual work any more. They drive tractors, operate 
tube wells and other farm machinery, and manage small-farm enterprises. 
For non-mechanical, manual work they employ mostly immigrant labour 
from as far as Bihar. Is not that free trade? 

The above is a practical example of “free trade being mutually beneficial” 
and, so, an engine of growth. However, Devdutt does not agree: “The 
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Gandhian movement against economic globalization has been described 
as a call for “Doosari Azadi” which assumes that economic globalization is 
another version of colonialism and imperialism. Swadeshi is considered as 
a means of achieving economic self-reliance. It is noteworthy that the 
Azadi Bachao Andolan realizes the need for self-reliance in scientific 
knowledge at least in respect of basic needs” (p. 116, sic). 

Although the author’s discourse is essentially political, he cannot entirely 
avoid economic discussion in the evaluation of this economic institution. 
When he does, he surely betrays his poor grasp of economic knowledge, 
even that of the interpretation and evaluation of economic data. Thus he is 
no right when he says authoritatively that India experienced high economic 
growth “during the past five decades.” The data reveal the reverse picture. 

The author has discussed Korea’s case in detail. How did China attain 
the noted high progress during the past couple of decades? In Chapter 7; 
entitled “Chhutkara,” nearly half of which is devoted to China, presumably 
as an exemplary case of how to attain Chhutkara, one reads only praise for 
China’s reforms to move towards economic liberalization to secure entry 
into the WTO and about the strength of China’s economy. “China’s leaders 
were quite clear that they must satisfy the United States that China has 
reoriented its system to accommodate market economy” (110). China’s 
approach was not inhibited by ideological hangover of Mao’s era” (p. 111). 
Compare that eulogy against the denigration throughout the book for the 
same pursuit and similar measures of India’s leaders who, according to the 


author, “do not have an independent, swadeshi intellectual ` 


disposition . . . (and) behave like provincial cousins of metropolitan centres 
of positivist thought in the North” (p. 113). One wonders if the knowledge- 
based imperialism in the garb of WTO is bad for India, how does it become 
good for China! 

In drawing logical conclusions about the economic miracle of China 
since 1979, the author seems to rely more on his intuition than on facts and 
analysis. He states that China could introduce the noted changes on “the 
strength of its own economy which it had built in two phases (1948-78 
under Maotse Tung) and in post-Mao China up to 1993” (p. 111). As 
discussed earlier , both China under Mao and India under Nehru and 


practically the Nehru family after him stagnated till the end of the 1970s | 
because of their bad economic policies. As soon as those policies changed | 


from command economies to (varying degrees of) liberalized economies— 
big break in China 1979 onward and relatively small break in India 1991 
onward—economic forces were released to usher in growth in almost 
direct proportion to the degrees of liberalization in the two economies. 
Why Mao’s command policies prepared the background for growth and 
Nehru’s did not is not clear. 

Devdutt’s panacea is Swadeshi Swaraj, which is defined and for which a 
strong case is made in the final three chapters of the book. He is disappointed 
with the Indian establishment for not adopting Swadeshi Swaraj. He 
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considers India’s policymakers to be “blind to the existing reserves of 
knowledge located in the parallel Swadeshi Samaj in India” (p. 104). He 
bewails that “a free, unified and relatively more developed India which 
enjoyed the support of third world suddenly yielded” (p. 106). Developed? 
relative to which country, which era (especially when the post-liberalization 
decade of the 1990s is omitted, as liberalization is what Devdutt despizes)? 
“The Indian ruling class failed to use the strength of the productive forces 
engaged in small-scale commodity production in the form of peasant 
handicrafts and professional artisans” (107). Strength in handicrafts? “The 
ruling class and national bourgeoisie betrayed the people; instead of relying 
on their own type of structure built during 1948-91, they knuckled in and 
decided to go along the super economic powers” (108). How much (infra) 
structure in 43 years? Here the author seems to be a victim of symbolism. 
“India’s responses indicated its inability to stand on its own swadeshi 
ground” (108-9). Is learning from others bad? 

Yet one must grant that the author is at his best when he discusses his 
main thesis, the political theory of the Swadeshi Swaraj. He betrays his 
poor economic knowledge when he discusses the economic theories of 
growth and poverty alleviation. For instance, he rejects that investment is 
needed for growth. According to him, India’s growth depends on the 
“innovative skills of those millions who live on the periphery,” on “non- 
modern knowledge system” of “teeming millions,” on “the existing reserves 
of knowledge located in the parallel swadeshi samaj in India and the 
potentialities of that knowledge system” (104), and the like. The entire 
summary of the theory of growth on page 145 is to be rejected. 

The content of the Swadeshi Swaraj, as described by the author, seems 
scarcely more than a programme of income generating activities for the 
critically poor in poor countries, for the satisfaction of minimum human 
needs, such as “social security, water and food, shelter and clothing as well 
as freedom” (190). According to the author, green revolution, division of 
labour, and modern technology are anti-growth. Even Nehru, one of the 
greatest disciples of Gandhi, expressly rejected this approach. “A last ditch 
infructuous attempt was made by Gandhi in his letter to Jawaharlal Nehru 
in 1945 to make Swadeshi a basis of blueprint of national reconstruction 
and fundamental transformation or our polity. Nehru rejected Gandhi's 
Swadeshi approach” (140). The book is closed by a call for setting up 
“clusters of ... parallel polity” against the established democracy. 

On the whole, Devdutt’s writing is a delightful reading, and those who 
want to learn about the politics of WTO in India are well-encouraged and 
advised to read it. 


Gian S. Sahota 
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Thomas Vettickal, Gandhian Sarcodaya: Realizing a Realistic Utopia, 
National Gandhi Museum, New Delhi, and Gyan Publishing House, New 
Delhi, 2002, pp. xvi+310, Foreword by Joseph T. O’Cannell 


Mahatma Gandhi was very much impressed by “Unto This Last” written 
by John Ruskin. He paraphrased the same and translated it into Gujarati 
and called it Sarvodaya, meaning welfare of all. In this respect, Gandhi’s 
‘Sarvodaya is basically founded on the assurance of meeting basic and 
essential needs and freedoms, both physical and moral, of all human 
beings. In fact, Gandhian principles are relevant not only for the present 
time but for all times to come. the logic behind it is that these principles are 
ingrained in truth and nonviolence. His concept and vision of Sarvodaya 
has been expressed at many places spread over 100 volumes of his collected 
works. Gandhi's fight was against all kinds of exploitation, injustice, and 
racial indiscimination. He wanted to achieve an egalitarian social and 
political order and for this purpose his philosophy of Sarvodaya could 
provide an alternative depicting a true picture of the ideal human society 
which he envisioned and worked for more than fifty years of his public life. 
When India became politically free from British rule, Gandhi had reminded 
the leaders and people of India that we had yet to have economic, social, 
and moral freedom which were as important as the political freedom. But 
we have not been able to succeed or achieve the same so far. 

Sarvodaya was the Mahatma’s ideal for human social order in which 
the individual was the supreme consideration. However, it had to be as a 
unit of the society. To some, Sarvodaya envisages a nonviolent, egalitarian, 
decentralized, people-oriented, flourishing and sustainable social order. 
On the other hand, for many, Sarvodaya is a utopia which cannot be 
realized under prevailing circumstances. 

The work under review is an attempt to explore the areas of new 
possibilities which Sarvodaya offers for the welfare and harmony of whole 
humanity and the universe. In this respect, the author explains that the 
scope of Sarvodaya seems to be infinite because of the sublime vision the 
Mahatma had and projected through it as he was a man of lofty ideals and 
high visions. He never lost sight of his goal for India as well as for the 
whole world and tirelessly worked towards attaining the same. j 
it was not a short-range project but a life-long and age-long effort. Besides, 
he did not achieve all that what he wanted to achieve and, moreover, it was 
rather impossible to achieve within a short span of life. Perhaps the same 
would not be realized in their entirety. And, as a matter of fact, this is the 
nature of almost all visions. It does not matter if it remains even an ideal'as, 
to Gandhi, an ideal has its own importance. The constant effort to achieve 
an ideal leads to nearer perfection. However, Gandhi, on the other hand, is 
certainly a most practical man (a Karamyogi) who knew the limitations 
very well. In fact, he was experimenting with truth and nonviolence 
throughout his life and the main aim was the protection of the interests of 
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the whole mankind, especially the weakest in society. Herein lies the 
importance and relevance of Gandhi’s approach to Sarvodaya and his 
“Talisman” compels us to think over the plight of the poorest of the poor in 
the society where we live and die. 

Dr Thomas Vettickal has divided his work into six chapters and also 
given an introduction, glossary, select bibliography, and name and subject 
index. The Foreword has been written by a well-known scholar Joseph T. 
O’Connell, Professor Emeritus of Religion, Saint Michael’s College, the 
University of Toronto, Canada. 

The first chapter covers Gandhi's davoday from a historical 
perspective as an ongoing and continuous process. Here the author has 
tried to elaborate and discuss that Sarvodaya cannot be seen in isolation 
from other views of Gandhi and the focus here is to understand Sarvodaya 
as a movement which certainly is Gandhian in its origin, solidty based on a 
philosophy that requires the commitment of its followers to care and uplift 
the humanity, especially of the last and the lowest in any society. The 
author explains that Gandhi’s dream of a Sarvodaya society has been an 
ideal or a vision towards which he worked and desired continuity till it is 
realized. No doubt, his ideal of a Sarvodaya social and political order was 
not realized or achieved during his lifetime. Yet his greatest achievement is 
that even today it compells many to think that Sarvodaya society can still 
be realized and that many have been working towards a liberated society. 
Here Gandhi's main objective was to find out a way in which all persons 
could live together as full human beings in mutual acceptance and respect, 
orienting the economic, political, social, cultural, and other activities to the 
benefit of one and all. The author points out that Gandhi's life, in fact, was 
an excellent illustration of the theory-praxis relationship of an ideal and its 
realization, a vision and its actualization. Accordingly, Sarvodaya, as 
envisaged by the Mahatma’s liberation of the whole of humanity, has 
socio-economic, religion-cultural, and political aspects to it. 

In the second chapter, Dr Thomas has assessed and analysed Sarvodaya 
as a utopian model for stimulating and guiding socio-historical change. In 
this respect, the author has made an attempt to scan through the history of 
utopian thought in the West and has reviewed some of the theoretical 
conceptions of utopia and selected from this historical and theoretical 
review a few pertinent principles that are crucial to understanding utopia 
as a model for socio-historical 

The third chapter relates to the “People-oriented Economy: A New 
Vision.” The author discusses that in the Sarvodaya social order that 
Gandhi had envisaged, the village undoubtedly occupied the central 
attention. He strongly believed that if India had to attain freedom and 
through India the world also, the fact has to be recognized that the people 
had to live in the villages and not in towns, in huts and not in palaces. The 
fourth chapter entitled “Ashram to Village: An Experiment in Realization” 
examines Gandhi's experiments of Ashram life. However, Gandhi was not 
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much satisfied with the success of ashram experiments in general, though 
he strongly believed that village reconstruction and reorganization are the 
beginning of all changes in the society. In spite of the failures to achieve the 
goal in its entirety, Ashram experiments continue to flourish in India, 
where Gandhian vision of a liberated society is pursued in one way or 
other. l 

The fifth chapter is on “Continuation of Legacy.” The learned scholar 
very rightly observes that after Gandhi’s death, it fell upon his protege, 
Vinoba Bhave, to provide leadership within the Gandhian circle. With him 
Sarvodaya began to be identified as a movement to push forward Gandhian 
programmes of social, political, and economic reconstruction through, for 
example, his “Bhoodan-Gramdan Movement.” Vinoba Bhave tried his 
level best to give proper attention to the village and the poorest of the poor. 
However in 1969, the movement began to lose its charm and momentum. 
Vinoba’s retreat to his ashram started a new chapter in the development of 
the Sarvodaya movement with Jayaprakash Narayan. His call for “Total 
Revolution” under the banner of Sarvodaya caught the imagination of 
many Sarvodaya leaders, workers, and the public. The author observes 
that it is true that Sarvodaya movement faced many crises since its beginning 
and day by day Gandhian values and principles were neglected in 
application or action. However, the far-reaching vision of Gandhi even 
continues today to inspire many to work without losing hope for a Sarvodaya 
society. The last chapter is on “Recapitulation and Promise: Sarvodaya as 
an Ideal for Liberating Theology and Ecology” which covers many 
significant and vital issues in respect of Sarvodaya philosophy. The author 
very correctly points out “If we should confess deep inside our souls that 
the environment problem is fundamentally one of our greed, egoism, 
materialism, and anthropocentrism, then we may state that the environment 
will be sustained only to the extent that we truly love one another, only to 
the extent that we love all of the earth in its diversity and sacrifice our 
selfish interests on its behalf. Gandhi’s ahimsa is nothing but an affirmation 
of this universal love” (p. 250). In this connection he concludes that Gandhi's 
Sarvodaya vision has deep environmental implications. In self-sufficient 
villages, simplicity of living, people oriented economy, promotion of Swaraj 
and protection of Swadeshi. Gandhi envisioned a realistic and realizable 
utopia: Welfare of all, Sarvodaya. 

It has been observed that more than 10,000 books have been written on 
Gandhi and his ideals and teachings and more books are coming day by 
day. The present work by Thomas Vettickal has a considerable merit. The 
work is based on factual data and the original as well as secondary sources 
have been profitably used. The analysis of the data is quite convincing and 
impressive. Accordingly, the work is a welcome addition on the subject of 
Sarvodaya. The scholars in general, sarvodaya workers, teachers, and 
students will certainly find this work quite interesting and significant. The 
paperback has been moderately priced and will not pinch the readers. The 
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writer and publishers both deserve appreciation for their efforts to bring . 
out this volume for the readers. 


Manohar Lal Sharma 


Rafiq Zakaria, Communal Rage in Secular India, Popular Prakashan, 
Mumbai, 2002, pp. 248 


Communal Rage in Secular India is Rafiq Zakaria’s anguished intellectual 
reaction to the systematic violence against Muslims that followed the 
Godhra train bogie burning in Gujarat in February 2002. As he himself says 
in the preface, he could not help writing this book. The author, like all 
nationalists, seems shaken by the fact that communalism which was earlier 
a menace now threatens to be a weapon of extermination of a minority. 
Describing communalism as a product of the British rule, the author 
blames Jinnah for fanning it in the name of Islamic nationalism that led to 
the partition of the country leaving scars on the psyche of both the 
communities with the result that “now Hindus have taken to it and use it 
against the Muslims in the name of Hindu nationalism.” 

On the face of it, this Hindu nationalism is inclusive, has variously 
been defined and propagated by some parties and groups. However, 
Gujarat violence of 2002 is ample testimony that it is communalism at its 
worst since it engages a majority against a minority and all portents point 
to fast approaching fascism. It is no co-incidence that M.S. Golwalkar, the 
RSS ideologue, was an admirer of Germany it took pride in the purity of the 
race and its exclusiveness vis-a-vis the Jews. Similarly Hitler remains role 
model for some when it comes to hate in operation. 

The undercurrents of hate against the minority that was earlier confined 
to vested sections of the society recently surfaced among the informed 
middle-class people that one believed had faith in secular ethos of our 
common heritage. Is it because of Hindu grievances not being addressed or 
is it because of a net of myth and lies that Hindu right succeeded in 
spreading effectively? . 

Zakaria analyses both in a lucid style and without indulging in blame 
game. In separate chapters, the author looks at Hindu grievances, religious 
misconceptions, and historical distortions against Muslims in India. He 
ably explains the meaning and context of usually frowned upon and 
misunderstood concepts like jehad, fatwa, kafir, and jazia. Muslims are as 
ignorant of the spirit behind these concepts as Hindus are prjeudiced 
against them. For example, fatwa has no religious sanctity, kafir is used for 
disbeliever. As such, Hindus do not fall in that category and opposition to 
idol worship is not unique to Islam. 
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‘Historical distortions have done a great damage to the harmonious 
fabric of the community. On what basis can we support those who believe 
and propagate that the Muslims and Hindus have remained alien all 
through the ages and Muslims are eternal enemies of India whose ancestors 
did nothing but harm every aspect of Hindu religion, culture, and 
civilization. Zakaria emphatically proves that they have none. He illustrates 
it by the example of Babri Masjid with which Babur is associated. The fact, 
however, is that Babur himself did not visit Ayodhya, nor did he have any 
hand in the construction of the mosque that has been in the news and cause 
of immense social disharmony lately. “It was his Shia General, Mir Baqi, 
who is said to have destroyed the temple there and built a mosque for the 
Shias. As a matter of rule, Sunnis do not pray in Shia mosques and vice 
versa. At the time of Ramjanambhhoomi controversy in 1988, the Shias 
agreed that they had no objection to its relocation in a nearby village which 
1 te Dire Die Cr Mir Badi Dut Beatle HE mosque was Bae OVET yy 
Sunnis and named it Babri Masjid.” 

Similarly, Hindus try to appropriate some national heroes giving their 
divisive campaign some legitimacy. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. In separate chapters entitled “Shivaji and Vivekanand” and “Sardar 
Patel,” Zakaria removes the impression among some quarters of the 
informed public that these leaders were anti-Muslim. With academic rigour 
and source delineation, Zakaria makes his case. Shivaji’s most trusted 
soldiers comprised Muslims including those who supervised his mother 
Jjabai’s security. It was not a fight between Hindu chieftain Shivaji and 
Muslim Mughals but the “real fight was between Shivaji and the Mughal 
forces, commanded by the Rajput Generals like Jai Singh. Similarly to say 
that Sardar Patel was anti-Muslim is gross distortion of the historical facts. 
If he were non-secular, Zakaria argues, why should he exert all his prestige 
and influence to get the world “propagate” incorporated in the relevant 
article (25) of the constitution? He believed in the composite culture of 
India and given the partition of the country in the near past, his chief 
concern was the unity of the country as he regarded the two-nation theory 
as a national challenge that required united fight to be defeated. 

In the fmal chapter, “What Should Muslims Do,” Zakaria offers some 
advise to Indian Muslims. H equates the present situation of Indian Muslims 
with that which obtained just after the revolt of 1857 when the British had 
become strongly against Muslims and later had come out of that antagonistic 
_ Telationship under the leadership of Sir Sayyed Ahmed Khan who advocated 
reconciliation with the British. However, Zakaria sees no such leedership 
presently; on the contrary, he has strong words for their present leadership 
that revels in defiance, without the strength to succeed, that leads to self- 
destructiveness. Zakaria argues that their uncompromising and rigid 
attitude on every occasion has only weakened Hindu-Muslim relations. 
On issues like reforms in Muslim personal law, temple at Ayodhya, 
fundamentalism and terrorism, etc. Muslim leadership had not come out 
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with appropriate response, with the result that Hindu grievances have 
accumulated which have been capitalized by parties with vested interests. 

So Muslims must try and become an integral part of the mainstream. 
This does not mean that their identity needs to be submerged ‘or 
compromised with. But they must wholeheatedly collaborate in enriching 
composite nationalism which continues to be our pride. For this, they must 
get out of their ghetto mentality, break the barriers of alienation, and 
generate a harmonious environment. 

Zakaria believes that India will never go fascist, though there is need 
for full discussion of this question. That would have enhanced the worth of 
his present study. One would agree with him, however, that the partition 
of the country is the cause of worsened Hindu-Muslim relations. However, 
his judgmental view that Hindu-Muslim relations cannot substantially 
improve so as long as partition remains intact is contradictory and defeatist, 
in ways more than one. It cuts through his own conviction that fascism is 
not in this country’s nature and fate and we are capable of retrieving the 
situation from an abyss. 

Written in a lucid manner without sounding pedantic, Zakaria’s book 
is a welcome addition to the social literature that aims at fostering social 
harmony with authentic documentation and clearing some major 
misconceptions among the informed circles of even intellectual community. 
The need of the hour is that such endeavours on the part of responsible 
scholars of both the communities must be accelerated. Zakaria remains and 
reconfirms his position as a’ frontrunner in that category. 


Pushkar Raj 
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Fresh Perspectives on Gandhi 


with this volume, Gandhi Marg is serialising small articles on the core 
aspects of Gandhi's thought with a fresh perspective. We have been able to 
oe a 

Montreal, Canada, to write this series of small articles for the benefit of owr 
readers. This article is the first in the series.—Editors] 


What is Truth? 


Manama GANDHI ATTENDED a meeting in Switzerland while on 
his way back to India after attending the Round Table Conference in 1931. 
At this meeting he was asked a crucial question: What is truth? (MLK. 
Gandhi, Hindu Dharma, Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1958, 
p. 60.). 

After admitting that it was “a difficult question,” Mahatma Gandhi 
replied: “... but I have solved it for myself by saying that it is what the 
voice within tells you” (ibid.). In other words: conscience. 

The reader might feel that in offering such a definition, Mahatma 
Gandhi had thrown the door wide open to random subjectivity. Mahatma 
Gandhi was aware of this pitfall to which his answer was subject and 
therefore went on to clarify that “if it is not proper for every one to claim to 
him or her the voice of conscience, and it is because we have at the present 
moment everybody claiming the right to conscience [that]... there is so 
much untruth being delivered to a bewildered world” (ibid.). What, one 
might ask, apart form sharing this concern, was Mahatma Gandhi's 
proposed solution to this problem. 

Mahatma Gandhi here drew an analogy with scientific experiments, 
especially with the concept of a controlled experiment. He elaborated: 


Well, seeing that the human mind works through innumerable media and that 
the evolution of the human mind is not the same for all, it follows that what 
may be truth for one may be untruth for another, and hence those who have 
made these experiments have come to the cdnglusion that there are’ certain 
conditions to be observed in making those experiments. Just as for conducting 
scientific experiments there is an indispensable scientific course of-instruction, 
in the same way strict preliminary discipline is necessary to qualify a persan to 
make experiments in the spiritual realm. Every one should, therefore, realize 
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his limitations before he speaks of his mner voice. Therefore we have the 
belief, based upon experience, that those who would make individual search 
after truth as God, must go through several vows, as for instance, the vow of 
- truth, the vow of bramacharya (purity)}—for you cannot possibly divide your 
love for Truth and God with anything else—, the vow of nonviolence, of 
poverty and non-poasession. Unless you impose on yourselves the five vows 
you may not embark on the experiment at all. There are several other conditions 
prescribed, but I must not take you through all of them. Suffice it to say that 
those who have made these experiments know that it is not proper for every 
one to claim to hear the voice of conscience (ihid., p. 61). 


Elsewhere Mahatma Gandhi also pointed out that such measures, 
although they increased the probability of hearing the authentic voice of 
conscience, or the voice of God speaking through one’s conscience did not 
guarantee complete success. He admitted that there was no a priori way of 
being certain in the matter. Only through the outcome would one know 
whether what ane heard was the voice of devil or the voice of God. This 
helps extend the parallel with the scientific experiment—only the outcome 
of the experiment can confirm the soundness of the hypothesis. 

It seems that the analogy drawn between what one might call moral 
experimentation (involving the voice of conscience) and scientific 
experimentation can be extended it to two useful ways. The first extension 
could be proposed on the basis of the nature of the outcome determining 
the authenticity of the voice of conscience, if the nature of the experiment is 
identified as one involving technology rather than science. That is to say, it - 
has more to do with how an actual application of scientific insight could be 
made fruitful. In this sense, the truth of science may be said to lie in the 
technological improvement it brings about, and the truth of conscience 
could be said to lie in the social and moral improvement it brings about. In 
this way we have a fairly effective if post-facto way of determining “truth,” 
in a pragmatic sort of way. 

It is the second extension, however, which might be even more 
significant. All of us are aware that science tells us different “truths” at 
different times. At one time, the structure of matter was considered atomic; 
then a sub-atomic level also emerged. And so on. Yet this diversity of 
results produced by science—which are sometimes even contradictory— 
leaves both the scientists and the lay person unfazed. Remarkably it does 
not make them lose their faith in science. I propose that this is so because 
both intuitively distinguish between the scientific method and the products 
of this method. The fact that the same method produces different results at 
different times does not shake our faith or confidence in the method itself, 
which has turned out to be a trusted and tried one, which has led to, if not 
linear, then at least steady progress in the form of increasingly reliable and 
useful knowledge about the universe. The Gandhian method of arriving at 
truth could be viewed in the same way. 
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Gandhi's Writings in Harijan: | 
A Plan of Action or Mere 
Philosophical Moorings 


Bidyut Chakrabarty 


(GANDHI IS AN enigma. Although he wrote extensively on various 
themes pertaining to India's socio-economic and political life!, it is 
diffucult to search. for a well-argued thesis in Gandhi, presumably 
because there are areas in his thought that often project a different 
Gandhi altogether.” In order to deconstruct Gandhian thought in the 
perpective in which he was involved in a gigantic nationalist struggle 
of the twentieth century, what is probably incumbent is to assess 
Gandhi in two different ways: first, relating Gandhian political ideas 
to the actual anti-British onslaught that began with the 1920-22 Non- 
Cooperation Movement and culminated in the 1942 Quit India 
campaign in which Gandhi reigned supreme. Secondly, there were 
events, more significant perhaps from the point of view of anti-imperial 
struggle which, though they drew upon Gandhian preaching, deviated 
from the well-established norm of “nonviolence.” The implication of 
such a deviation appears disastrous to Gandhi himself. But for those 
who participated in political movements which ran counter to 
nonviolence, the means of political action seem to have been derived 
from Gandhi. This perhaps suggests for “autonomy of political 
movements” even in the context of an overarching influence of a major 
political ideology, like nonviolence, in a struggle against an imperial 
power. In other words, what is sought to be argued here is that the 
context needs fo be analyzed to explain. the transformation of an 
ideology that had, more or less, prevailed over other competing 
ideologies during the Gandhi-led freedom struggie. One should also 
be careful to underline that depite marginalization of nonviolence as a 
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guiding force on occasions, the anti-imperial counter-offensives, with 
whatever ideological underpinning, were not at all, spontaneous; 
instead, they were preceded by the consistent Congress effort at 
mobilizing masases both at the national and local levels through either 
social work or direct political campaign. 

Given the complexity of socio-political environment in British 
India in which Gandhi articulated his voice of opposition, it is difficult 
to ignore the importance of the context which unmistakably had a 
bearing on his views. One is, thus, confronted with a lot of 
inconsistencies in his views as a political activist, presumably because 
the Mahatma reacted differently at different times in response to the 
circumstances. Primarily a political activist, Gandhi was probably 
aware of the inconsistency in his thought when he himself admitted, 


at times of writing I never think what I have said before. My aim is not be 
consistent with my previous statements on a given question, but to be 
consistent with truth as it may present itself to me at a given moment. The 
result has been that I have grown from truth to truth. [have saved memory 
from an undue strain? 


Juxtaposed with the above confession, the following statement is 
more revealing since the Mahatma himself characterized his language 
as “apohistoric”. In his discussion with one of his disciples, 
Dharmadeva, he categorically stated that “my language is apohistoric, 
it lacks precision. It is therefore open to several interpretations.”* 
Although his confession of being inconsistent on various occasions has 
led the analysts to accuse the Mahatma of “displaying the inconsistency 
of the opportunist politicians,” the above quotation nonetheless shows 
the extent to which Gandhi, above all, a man of action, was sensitive to 
the environment in which he articulated his political response and 
thus probably hinted at the autonomy of political action under specific 
circumstances. 

In seeking to deconstruct Gandhian thought in a constantly 
changing socio-economic and political milieu, one is invariably drawn 
to a complex process of interpenetration of ideas and the contemporary 
scene. Hence the idea of a system of thought appears misfit to the 
Mahatma, the political leader who had intuitively responded to the 
demands of the day as “it contributed to his quest for truth.”° In other 
words, since ideas are nothing but comments on political situations 
and are intended to shape the men, women, and events, Gandhian 
thought, despite apparent inconsistency on occasions, requires to be 
` grasped both as a political guide and as a moral inspiration. Underlying 
this probably remains the cues to understand the outbreak of violence 
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in the Congress-led nationalist struggle between 1920 and 1942 in 
areas where Gandhi appeared to have been accepted as the leader 
What is perhaps remarkable is the effort of the local Congress volunteer’ 
to justify violence as a means of political action as perfectly in tune 
with the Gandhian preaching. Here probably lies the defence of the 
argument that Gandhi, by striving to fashion and develop a new 
instrument or weapon of political change, introduced various other 
dimensions of political action which had cropped up, independent of 
and/or apparently contradictory with Gandhian thought, in response 
to a complex interplay of socio-economic and political forces involving 
the Congress, the Brithsh and the inputs from the international scene. 
Moreover, the fact that Gandhi, unlike his predecessors, swayed the 
masses with well-entrenched Indianness in his lifestyle and political 
vocabulary, demonstrated his ability to translate popular grievances 
into political action in the face of imperial oppression and atrocity. 
Attributing the rise of the Mahatma as an invincible leader in the 
nationalist struggle against the British to his physical and mental 
affinity with the traditions and temperament of the Indian masses, 
Subhas Chandra Bose, who opposed Gandhi and Gandhism almost 
throughout his active political career within the National Congress, 
commented thus: 


..when the Mahatma speaks, he does so in a language that [the people] 
comprehend, not in the language of Herbert Spencer and Edmund Burke, 
as for instance, Sit Surendra Nath Banerjea would have done, but in that of 
the Bhagoad Gita and the Ramayana. When he talks to them about Swaraj, 
he does not dilate on the virtues of provincial autonomy or federation, he 
reminds them of the glories of Renfrayya [the kingdom of the mythical king 
Rama] and they understand. And he talks of conquering through love and 
ahimsa ON OEE, they are reminded of Buddha and Mahavir and they 


accept him.” 
Why Harijan? 
Harijan, the mouthpiece of the Servants of Untouchables Society, was 
a weekly, usually published on Saturdays. The weekly made its 
appearance in 1933 and continued its publication almost 
uninterruptedly even after 1947. R.V. Shastri,® the founder-editor held 
this responsibility so long as it was published fram Poona. One of the 
reasons that contributed to its publication was the defence of the 1932 
Poona Pact in which Gandhi forced the Congress to accept reservation: 
of seats for the “untouchables” even within the quota of caste Hindus,” 
as suggested by the 1932 Communal Award. Gandhi began writing in 
this weekly with argyments in favour of the arangement as the only 
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solution to avoid “a caste war” at “a historical juncture’!? when the 
nationalist movement should not lose sight of its principal goal. As a 
regular contributor (except when he was incarcerated), Gandhi 
commented on the major socio-economic and political issues in a clear 
and lucid language. Unlike the Hind Swaraj which articulated his 
vision of a good society, his contributions in Harijan are varied and 
dwelt on themes which he might not have dealt with in detail elsewhere. 
Since the weekly’ was popular and read by millions of Indians, the 
Mahatma, on occasions, preferred to be polemical to establish an 
argument in preference to what he considered the narrow one. So 
Harijan provided a forum where Gandhi interacted with his colleagues 
and/or contemporaries over issues affecting the anti-British political 
movement in particular and the nation in general. 

Apart from long pieces by Gandhi, there was a regular section m 
Harijan, known as “the Qustion Box” where Gandhi responded to the 
questions on various issues with contemporary relevance. The questions 
were generally structured around what Gandhi wrote in the weekly 
and elsewhere. Since the question box ensured a dialogue with those 
seeking to grapple with his views, the Mahatma was always favourably 
disposed towards this.1! Harijan was significant in another respect. 
This was the forum in which Gandhi generally dealt with the criticism 
of his views, published in this weekly or elsewhere. While defending 
his arguments concerning “the untouchables” and the reservation 
scheme, as enunciated in the 1932 Poona pact’, Gandhi, for instance, 
confronted with Ambedkar who declined to publish his views in 
Harijan simply because it was tilted in favour of caste Hindus. Not 
only was Ambedkar critical of the inherent castist tendencies of the 
weekly, he was unhappy with the term “Harijan,” to identify the 
untouchables. By designating the untouchables as Harijans, Gandhi 
had, as Ambedkar argued, sought to shift our attention from the curse 
of untouchability. The new name, he further added, 


has not elevated them in the eyes of the Hindus. The new name has 
become completely identified with the subject-matter of the old. Everybody 
knows that Harijans are simply no other than the old untouchables. The 
new name [therefore] provides no escape to the Untouchables from the 
curse of untouchability.!* 


A believer in Varna Vyavastha, Gandhi attributed the articulation 
of untouchability to “the distinction between high and low that has 
crept into Hinduism and is corroding it.” Despite being critical of 
untouchability as it was practised in Hinduism,’ was in favour of 
“untouchability of a healthy kind [since] it is a rule of sanitation.”!© He 
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therefore emphatically declared, 


the moment untouchability [im its present form] goes, caste system itself 
will be purified, that is to say, according to my dream, it will resolve into 
the true varnadharma, the four division of society, each complementary of 
the other and none inferior or superior to the other, each is necessary for 
the whole body of Hinduism as any other.” 


Apart from the Gandhi-Ambedkar debate on this issue, Harijan 
also published the views of Rabindranath Tagore which ran counter to 
those of Gandhi, especially after the 1932 Poona Pact. Reducing the 
seats of the caste Hindus both in the central and provincial legislatures 
to accommodate the “Depressed Classes”, the pact, Tagore lamented, 
“will be a source of perpetual communal jealousy leading to a constant 
disturbance of peace and fatal break in the spirit of mutual cooperation 
in [Bengal].”1° Gandhi addressed the points raised by Tagore regarding 
the alleged injustice to Bengal since no representatives from Bengal 
participated in the deliberations. Articulating the difference with Tagore 
as an outcome of the difference in their viewpoints, Gandhi did not 
seem to be persuaded though this exchange of views adds hitherto 
unknown dimensions to the debate on untouchability in which 
Ambedkar has so far been identified as the only nationalist figure ` 


opposing Gandhi in this regard. 
Major Issues 


Harijan is a reconfirmation of a particular point of view that the 
Mahatma began espousing, in a systematic manner in the Hind Swaraj. 
These themes also laid the foundation of political theory that informed 
what later came to be identified as “Gandhism.” As a practitioner of 
what he preached, Gandhi's comments on these themes are very useful 
in grasping the context that underwent dramatic changes in the wake 
of colonial rule. Gandhi's intervention is useful in another respect. His 
views on the following themes contributed to a substantial text that 
lends itself to the study of comparative political thought. Seeking to 
integrate what was worth salvaging in modern civilization within the 
framework of Indian civilization, Gandhi went beyond the conventional 
approach to “nationalist” thought where the so-called Indian vision 
was always uncritically glorified to champion “a sectarian” political 
thought. 


Nation, Nationalism, and National Identity 
Harijan is also very useful in grasping Gandhi's views on nation, 
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nationalism, and national identity. He elaborated his views on these in 
two different ways: on occasions, he made statements explaining these 
concepts in India's context. He, however, preferred to deal with them 
while responding to the question in the Question Box. Unlike Jinnah, 
Gandhi conceptualized the Indian struggle for independence in a non- 
nationalist and non-national language. He rarely used the term “nation” 
except when forced to do so under circumstances in which Jinnah 
defended the two-nation theory. In opposition to Jinnah, Gandhi argued 
that language of nationalism was both incompatible to India and 
inherently absurd. India was not a nation but a civilization which had 
over the centuries benefited from the contributions of different races 
and religions. Indians were, therefore, not “a motley collection of 
groups but shared common aspirations and interests and a vague but 
nonetheless deeply felt commitment to the historical civilization.”!9 
Challenging the basis of the two-nation theory, Gandhi therefore asked, 
‘is India composed of two nations? If it is, why only two? Are not 
Christians a third, Parsis a fourth, and so on? ... How are the Muslims 
of Punjab different from the Hindus and Sikhs? Are they not all 
Punjabis, drinking the same water, breathing the same air and deriving 
sustenance from the same soil?’ On another occasion, he emphatically 
argued: 


I have never heard that are as many nations as there are religions on earth. 
If there are, it would follow that a man changes his nationality when he 
changes his faith. Thus [according to this logic], the English, Egyptians, 
Americans, Japanese, etc., are not nations, but Muslims, Parsis, Sikhs, 
Hindus, Christians, Jews, Buddhists are different nations no matter where 
born. I am afraid, the logic [on which the argument is being defended] is 
very weak in maintaining that nations are or should be divided according 
to their religions’. 


As regards the texture of a composite nation like India, Tagore seems 
to be in agreement with Gandhi. A champion of composite culture, 
Tagore lamented that “[t]he Hindu-Moslem disunity is. . . alarming 
because nothing is more difficult to bridge than the gulf created by 
religious differences. [T]he disunity between [the two principal] 
communities is owing to a lack of proper mutual understanding due to 
differences of habits and customs. Thus Religion and custom have 
between. them usu pen the throne of Reason, thereby destroying all 
clarity of minds.” Unlike Tagore, Ambedkar found the processes 
favouring the rise of Pakistan as a separate nation-state as perfectly in 
tune with logic and reason. Since “Pakistan is [a] manifestation of a 
cultural unit demanding freedom for the growth of its own distinctive - 
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culture”, Jinnah's campaign, argued Ambedkar, was both logical and 
reasonable. He further added: “The Muslims have developed a will to 
live as a nation. For them, nature has found a territory which they can 
occupy and make it a state as well as a cultural home for the new-born 
Muslim naiton”.~ 


The Communal Question 


Harijan was a forum where Gandhi dealt with the Hindu-Muslim 
question at some length by publishing his views at regular intervals. 
There seem to be two definite ways in which the Mahatma sought to 
conceptualize the inter-communal relationship. On the one hand, 
Gandhi was disturbed by the rapid deterioration of Hindu-Muslim 
relations primarily because without Hindu-Muslim unity, there could 
be no swaraj. He thus argued: “I must be impatient for Hindu-Muslim 
unity because I am impatient for swaraj. [And] the present bickering 
and petty recrimination between communities are an unnatural 
aberration.”“* Attributing the continuity of the British power in India 
to “the Hindu-Muslim division”~, Gandhi, on the other hand, argued 
that “the British established themselves by taking advantage of our 
mutual quarrels and have remained by keeping them alive.” What is 
striking and clear is that Gandhi appeared to have over-emphasized 
the divisive nature of the British rule and undermined the socio- 
economic dimension of the Hindu-Muslim schism largely due to the 
catholicism of Hinduism. It seems that Gandhi strove to analyze the 
issue on the basis of a surface reading of the problem. This is reflected 
in his statements seeking to show the apparent unanimity between 
Hindus and Muslims despite clinging to different religious faith. On 
one occasion, he, for instance, referred to Sir Ali Imam whose “dress, 
manners, and food were the same as of the majority of the Hindus”. 
Even the name Jinnah, Gandhi argued, “could be that of any Hindu”. 
He also mentioned “Sir Mahommed Iqbal [who] used to speak with 
pride of his brahminical descent. Iqbal and Kitchlew are names common 
to Hindus and Muslims.” Hence Gandhi concluded that “Hindus and 
Muslims of India are not two natins.”“” What puzzled Gandhi was the 
radical transformation of his colleagues who became the members of 
the League later since “they were whole-heartedly with the Congress 
during the memorable Khilafat days. [He therefore] refused to think 
that these erstwhile comrades can be bitter in their heart towards their 
fellow-workers as their speeches and writigs of today.” So emphatic 
- was his faith in the underlying fraternity among the Hindus and 
Muslims that he declared: 
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I have no doubt that if the British rule which divides us by favouring one 
or the other as it suits the Britishers, were withdrawn today, Hindus and 
Muslims would forget their quarrels and live like brothers which they are. 
But supposing the worst happened and we had a civil war, it would last 
for a few days or months and we would settle down to business. In status, 
we are equal. Immediately the British rule is really ended, we shall grow as 
never before. You dan't know how the [British] rule has stunted the 
nation.” 


Critique of Industrialism/Western Civilization 


Gandhi was an ardent critic of modern civilization as it emerged in the -, 
West and as it was imported to India in the wake of colonial rule. He 
attacked the very notions of modernity and progress and challenged 
the central claim that modern civilization was a leveller in which the 
productive capacities of human labour rose exponentially creating 
increased wealth and prosperity for all and hence increased leisure, 
comfort, health, and happiness. Far from attaining these objectives, 
modern civilization, Gandhi argued, contributed to unbridled 
competition among human beings and thereby the evils of poverty, 
disease, war and suffering. It is precisely because modern civilization 
“looks at man (sic) as a limitless consumer and thus sets out to open the 
floodgates of industrial production that it also becomes the source of 
inequality, oppression, and violence on a scale htherto unknown to 
human history.”*? What the Mahatma argued in The Hind Swaraj 
regarding industrial civilization was further reiterated in Harijan. There 
are articles, comments, and statements replete with his condemnation 
of industrialism and the articulation fo an alternative to modern 
civilization. 

For Gandhi, ‘India's economic future lay in Charkha (spinning- 
wheel)?" and Khadi (homespun cotton textile).°2 “If India's villages are 
to live and prosper, the charkha must become universal”. Rural 
civilization, argued Gandhi, “is impossible without the Charkha and 
all it implies, ie. revival of village crafts.” Similarly, Khadi “is the 
only true economic proposition in terms of the millions of villagers 
until such time, if ever, when a better system of supplying work and 
adequate wages for every able-bodied person above the age of sixteen, 
male or female, is found for his field, cottage or even factory in every 
one village of India.”*4 Since mechanization was “an evil when there 
more hands than required for the work, as is the case in India, [he 
recommended] that the way to take work to the villagers is not through 
mechanization but through revivial of the industries they have hitherto 
followed.” He therefore suggested that 
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an intelligent plan will find the cottage method fit into the scheme for our 
country. Any planning in our country that ignores the absorption of 
labour wealth will be misplaced ... [T]he centralized method of production, 
whatever may be its capacity to produce, is incapable of finding 
employment for as large a number of persons as we have to provide for. 
Therefore it stands condemned in this country.” 


Gandhi was thoroughly convinced that industrialization as it is 
manifested in the West was simply devastating in India. His alternative 
revolves aroud his concern for providing profitable employment to all 
those who are capable. Not only does industrialism undermine the 
foundation of India's village economy, it “will also lead to passive or 
active exploitation of the villagers as the problems of competition and 
marketing come in.”8” Critical of Jawaharlal Nehru's passion for 
industrialization as the most viable way of istantly improving India's 
economy, he reiterated his position with characteristic firmness by 
saying that “no amount of socialization can eradicate. . . the evils, 
inherent in industrialism.”8 His target was a particular type of mind- 
set, seduced by the glitter of industrialism, defending at any cost 
industrialization of the country on a mass scale.? His support for 
traditional crafts was based not on conservative reasoning, but on 
solid economic grounds, in the sense that by way of critiquing the 
Western civilization, he had articulated an alternative model of 
economic development that was suited to the Indian rality. In response 
to a question, raised by Rammonohar Lohia regardig the utility of 
industrialism as complementary to handicrafts, Gandhi came out with 
a vision of a future social order and the role of industrialism. The social 
order of the future, argued Gandhi, 


will be based predominantly on the Charkha and all it implies. It will 
include everything that promotes the well-being of the villagers and 
village life. . . I do visualize electricity, ship-building, ironworks, machine- 
making and the like existing side by side with village handicrafts. But the 
order of dependence will be reversed. Hitherto the industrialization has 
been planned as to destroy the villages and their crafts. I do not share the 
socialist belief that centralization of the necessaries of life will conduce to 
the common welfare when the centralized industries are planned and 
owned by the State.“ 


Nonviolence, Khadi, and Satyagraha 


According to Gandhi, Ahimsa or nonviolence was a mode of constructive 
political and social action just as truth-seeking was the active aspect of 
Satya(Truth). Taken together, truth and nonviolence constituted the 
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basis of an immutable soul force, an essential component of Satyagraha. 
Ahimsa was the rule for realizing the truth of Satyagraha. “Truth is a 
positive value, while nonviolence is a negative value. Truth affirms 
[while] nonviolence forbids something which is real enough.” # Ahimsa 
is a fundamental concept in Gandhi's theory of politics that provided 
an ideology to the nationalist movement that he led.* Radically 
different from the prevalent ideas of politics that drew on violence, 
ahimsa was also a novel expreiment, based on Gandhi's own assessment 
of the socio-political situation in India. Satyagraha was not mere 
passive resistance. It denoted “intense activity” involving large masses 
of people. It was a legitimate, moral, and truthful form of political 
activity of the people against an unjust rule. A form of mass resistance 
to “free ourselves of the unjust rule of the Government by defying the 
unjust rule and accepting the punishment that goes with it.”4 
satyagraha is a universal principle of which civil disobedience is one 
of the many applictions ... [W]hat is essential is that we should not 
embarass an op ponen who is in difficulty and make his difficulty our 
opportunity. 

Satyagraha is “a science of political struggle, in the sense that a 
Satyagrahee, endowed with highest moral values, is trained to fight the 
most ruthless state machinery in accordance with the canons of 
nonviolence. Just like an army.” [I]t is enough if the [Satyagrahee] trusts 
his commander and honestly follows his instructions and is ready to 
suffer unto death without bearing malice against the so-called enemy. 
. . [The Satyagrahee] must render heart discipline to their commander. 
There should be no mental reservatian'.” The commander was Gandhi 
himself and he thus pronounced, “[jJust as the General must insist on 
your taking to the Charkha which will be [your] uniform. Without full 
faith in truth, nonviolence and the Charkha, you cannot be my 
soldiers.’ According to the Mahatma, Khadi, purity, and the readiness 
to sacrifice oneself were three essential conditions for a Satyagrahee. Of 
these, Khadi was probably an instrument with both economic and 
political underpinnings. He thus confidently argued that “[t]he wheel 
is one thing that can become universal and replace the use of arms. If 
the millions cooperate in plying the Charkha for the sake of their 
economic liberation, the mere fact will give them an invincible power 
to achieve political liberation.”4” 


The Future State 


Harijan is a tract in which Gandhi documented his views on the future 
state of India. Although Gandhi declined to comment on the nature of 
government in a society based deliberately on nonviolence, he 
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nonetheless mentioned that the structure of a state, “constructed in 
accordance with the law of nonviolence will be different in material 
particulars from what it is today.”*° Holding the federal structure, as 
conceived by the 1935 Government of India Act, as “an utter 
impossibility [since] it contemplates a partnership, however loose, 
among dissimilars,”® he argued that 


[imposed federation is likely to divide India more than it is today. It 
would be a great step if the British Government were to declare that they 
would not impose their federal structure on India. The Viceroy seems to be 
acting in that fashion if he is not saying so. . . . [A] clear declaration will. . . 
probably pave the way for real federation and therefore unity. That 
federation can naturally never be of the Government of India Act brand. 
whatever it is, it must be a product of the free choice of all India.” 


Once a declaration to free India from bondage was made, the 
Mahatma was confident, it would not be difficult to defuse the fear of 
minorities of being submerged by the majority since “[n]o charter of 
freedom will be worth looking at which does nat ensure the same 
measure of freedom for the minorities as for the majority.”°! He 
seemed to have applied the same logic while conceptualizing an 
alternative world order. Just like a “nation” state where the distinction 
between the majority and minority appear redundant, “an International 
League of nations [in which] all nations, big or small... . are fully 
independent”, Gandhi argued, “the smallest nation will feel as tall as 
the tallest. The idea of superiority and inferiority will be wholly 
obliterated.”°* 

Aware of the difficulties of bringing together disparate units under 
one central authority, Gandhi therefore suggested “cooperative 
federalism” as probably the most appropriate scheme for a multi- 
cultural, multi-lingual, and multi-religious state like India. Confronting 
a famine in Kathiawar (part of present Gujrat) Gandhi realized the 
importance of what he described as a “voluntary federation.” By 
simply controlling the movement and prices of grain and fodder 
during the famine and scarcity, the government of India also prevented 
hoarding in speculators’ hands or disposal to the extent of starving the 
places where they were grown and stored. Futhermore, the government 
decision to collect grain and fodder from outside the province and 
distribute in the famine areas also demonstrated the utility of a federal 
authority in grave circumstances like this. So, federation in Gandhi's 
conceptualization, is nothing but another way of attaining his 
“humanitarian” goal. Seeking to substantiate his contention, Gandhi 
further elaborated, 
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[i]f the Kathiwar States would voluntarily federate, say, for water, forests 
and roads, purely for saving life, there would be no danger of a water 
famine such as theratens that cluster of States. There are States rich 
enough who can provide water for the whole of Kathiwar. I know it cannot 
be done in a day ... Kathiwar has fairly good rivers and hills. There is no 
limit to the possibility of artesian wells. If all the States combine and the 
rich ones use their riches for the common good, they will be saved the 
awful prospect of people and cattle having to die of thirst. . . . This cannot 
be done unless States and the people regard the whole of Kahiwar as their 
joint and common land and have wisdom enough to desire to live on their 
land without perpetual dread of having to die of thirst when the God of 
rain stops supplies.” 


A voluntary federation draws its sustenance from a constitutional 
arrangement dispelling the fear of majoritarianism. Gandhi's suggestion 
regarding the proposed constituent assembly was therefore tuned to 
protect the multi-cultural character of the country. As the assembly 
would be elected on the widest possible franchise, it would possibly be 
the most appropriate forum to sort out the majority-minority 
conundrum through discussion. Given the composition of the assembly, 
“t]he Muslims, the Scheduled Classes, and every other class will be 
fully represented in the constituent assembly and they will have to 
decide their own special rights. Even the princes and the zamindars 
have nothing to fear if they become, and appear, as representatives of 
the ryots. Independent India will not tolerate any interests in conflict 
with the true interests of the masses, whether the latter are known as 
Muslims, Scheduled Classes, Parsis, Jews, Sikhs, Brahmins and non- 
Brahmins, of any other.” In his comment on the Congress resolution 
of 14 September 1939 regarding the Constituent Assembly”, he upheld 
that “the Constituent Assembly alone can produce a constitution 
indigenous to the country and truly and fully representing the will of 
the people. Undoubtedly such a constitution will not be ideal, but it 
will be real, however imperfect it may be in the estimation of the 
theorists or legal luminaries.” Not only was the constitutent assembly 
desirable because of its representative character, it was also a platform 
to “obviate all clash of communal and class interests.” °” Gandhi was 
thus candid when he stated that 


[m]y hope in desiring a Constituent Assembly is that whether the Muslims 
are represented by the Muslim League mentality or any other, the 
representatives when they come face to face with the reality will not think 
of cutting up India according to religions but will regard India as an 
indivisible whole and discover a national, i.e. Indian solution of even 
specially Muslim questions. 
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A careful study of his arguments in favour of the constituent 
assembly clearly shows a shift in his perception about the Muslim 
League. His confession that the Congress “does not represent every 
single interest irrespective of class, caste, colour, or creed ... [and also] 
it has not on its register as many Muslims as it would like”? is 
illustrative here. Harijan is thus a unique document because nowhere 
else the Mahatma articulated his views on the constituent assembly as 
clearly as he did in this weekly. 

Primary education was another area Gandhi pondered over with 
utmost seriousness since it was one of the basic ingredients of a 
nonviolent state. Critical of the British system of primary education 
since it was “devised without any thought of the economic 
advancement,” Gandhi's alternative was based on sound economics, 
for all education will be through the medium of a craft. It was not 
education plus maining in a craft, “but it is education,” he underlined, 
“by means of a craft”.®™ On another occasion, he therefore emphasized 
that 


[pirimary education shall be given through some craft or the other. Real 
education and an all-round development of the child is not possible 
without it. And such education must be self-supporting. This does not 
mean that each class will be self-supporting. However, boys or girls who 
will go through the sever-year curriculum in a craft-based school will be 
able to pay all these years' expenses through their earnings from the 
crafts.61 


As regards the script for the Indian languages, Gandhi's comments 
are more indicative than substantial. Although the issue was regarded 
“as an impertinence” in view of “aggressive provincialism,” Gandhi 
nonetheless argued that “every nationalist [is] duty-bound to master 
the two major scripts of Devnagari and Urdu.” 62 

Gandhi's comments on the British police are illustrative of what he 
perceived as an ideal form of bureaucracy that was to emerge in the 
aftermath of colonialism. Drawn on and inspired by ahimsa, Gandhi 
perceived the police as conducive to radically different socio-economic 
and political order in which “the spirit of violence will have all but 
vanished and internal disorder will have come under control.” 
Characteristically different from the present-day force, its ranks 


will be composed of believers in non-violence. They will be servants, not 
masters, of the people. The people will instinctively render them every 
help, and through mutual cooperation they will easily deal with ever- 
decreasing disturbances. The police farce will have some kind of arms, but 
they will be rarely used, if at all In fact, the policemen will be reformers. 
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Their police work will be confined to primarily robbers and dacoits. 
Quarrels between labour and capital and strikes will be few and far 
between in a nonviolent state, because the influence. of the nonviolent 
majority will be so great as to command the respect of the principal 
elements in society. 


Gandhi's views on women and their role in the nationalist 
movement are rather cryptic. The epic heroines, Sita and Draupadi, 
have been discussed as examples of women's capacity to suffer in 
situations underlining the struggle between “absolute” and “relative” 
Dharma.“ The Congress leadership effectively mediated women 
discontents so that they remained targeted against imperialism. Gandhi 
too recognized the power of women and contained it for the cause of 
independence uniting the nation behind the freedom struggle at the 
cost of injustice within caste, class, and gender relations. Women 
therefore appear in the history of nationalism only “in a contributive 
role.”® In this perspective, Gandhi viewed the role of women as 
complementary to that of men. Like other nationalists, he also believed 
that since women were “naturally” constrained, their “vocaitons” 
must be different. Because “[s]he is passive, he is active-She is essentially 
mistress of the house,.... [h]e is the bread-winner.” Hence it is degrading 
that women should be called upon or induced 


to forsake the hearth and shoulder the rifle for the protection of that 
hearth. It is a reversion to barbarity and the beginning of the end. In trying 
to ride the horse that man rides, she brings herself and him dowm. The sin 
will be on man's head for tempting or compelling his companion to desert 
her special calling. There is as much bravery in keeping one's home in 
good order and condition as there is in defending it against attack from 
without. . 


Given his clearly stipulated position, the contribution of women 
was articulated in such a way as to accomodate them in the well- 
defined nationalist agenda. Hence Gandhi specified “spinning” as the 
exclusive domain of women. Spinning, he argued, “will remain 
woman's speciality ... [since it] is essentially a slow and comparatively 
silent process.”°’ Since they suffer silently for the betterment of 
humanity, they “are the incarnation of ahimsa[that means] infinite love 
and infinite capacity for suffering. Who but woman, the mother of 
man, shows this capacity in the largest measure?” 


Concluding Observations 


Harijan is both a plan of action and an articulation of a philosophical 
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stance on the basis of what Gandhi sincerely believed. Unlike Hind 
Swaraj, which the Mahatma wrote while travelling, Harijan is a well- 
argued response to those issues confronting the nationalist movement 
and its supreme leader. There is no doubt that the issues that figured 
prominently in his earlier writings appeared more sharply presumably 
because the Mahatma was also engaged in social reconstruction that 
might have been peripheral in the period before the 1930s. While in 
Hind Swaraj, Gandhi sought to present a coherent argument on society, 
history, and politics as well, Harijan is a compilation of a series of 
arguments on those contemporary issues which, according to him, 
required immediate attention. What is clear now is that in the aftermath 
of the 1921-22 Non Cooperation-Khilafat Movement, Gandhi had 
fashioned his role more as a social reformer and less as a political 
leader. The most important task Gandhi appeared to have undertaken 
was to build an India that was not tormented by divisions due to 
“prejudices which are essentially artificial.”©? Accordingly, Gandhi 
challenged religious, gender-based, national, racial, and other divisions. 
It is altogether a different story that the Congress finally accepted 
partition as the best available formula to avoid further bloodbath and 
Gandhi was absolutely peripheral in the last days of negotiations for 
the transfer of power. 

Gandhi continues to remain as relevant as before. The historical 
Gandhi” was killed 1948, but the civilizational Gandhi continues to 
flourish even in the twenty-first century through his “dreams and 
aspirations for a great evolutionary leap in human civilization””? His 
greatest contribution as a thinker comes with his invitation to think 
freshly about the future, and he does so “by reaching for both the past 
and the present.””* By questioning the inevitability and intractability 
of modernity, he wants to expose it as a construction that can be 
resisted. Although it is impossible to return to an earlier cosmos, the 
Gandhian experiments are powerful endeavours to fill in some of the 
blank spaces left by modernity. And the Mahatma was aware that the 
experiment that he had undertaken was neither novel or unique because 
“truth and nonviolence are as old as the hills.” All he had done was to 
try experiments in both on as vast a scale as [he] could do.” 


Notes and References 


1. Gandhi wrote a partial biography (My Experiments with Truth). A 
political treatise (Hind Swaraj), a few pamphlets, a very large number 
of-articles in two weeklies he edited, namely Indian Opinion (South , 
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Africa) and Young India (India), and even a larger number of letters to 
Viceroys, fellow politicians and disciples. Besides, he delivered speeches 
at conferences, congresses, and at his regular prayer meetings. 

2. While examining the role of Gandhi in galvanizing the masses into 
action in the 1920-22 Non-Cooperation Movement. Shahid Amin thus 
argues that “there was no single authorized version of the Mahatma 
to which [the participants} may be said to have subscribed in 1921.” 
Indeed, their ideas about Gandhi's ‘orders’ and ‘powers'were often at 
variance with those of the local Congress-Khilafat leadership and 
clashed with the basic tenets of Gandhism itself. The violence of Chauri 
Chaura was rooted in this paradox”. See Shahid Amin. “Gandhi as 
Mahatma: Gorakhpur District. Eastern Uttar Pradesh,” in Ranajit Guha, 
ed., Subaltern Studies, Delhi: 1984, Vol. 3, p. 55. The same pattern 
recurred in the context of the 1942 Quit India Movement in Midnapur 
(Bengal) where the location of the Mahatma image within the existing 
pattern of popular beliefs and the way it informed direct action was. 
“often at variance with the standard interpretation of the Congress 
creed.” See my Local Politics and Indian Nationalism: Midnapur 1919- 
1944, Manohar Publications, New Delhi, 1997, p. 198. 

3. Harijan, 30 September 1939. 

4. Gandhi's interview with Dharmadeva on 17 January 1933, The Collected 
Works of Mahatma Gandhi (The CWMG hereafter), Publications Division, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India, 1958, 
Vol. 53, Appendix HI, p. 485. 

5. WH. Morris-Jones, “Mahatma Gandhi: Political Philosopher,” Political 
Studies, Vol. No. 3, No. 1, 1960, p. 17. According to Morris-Jones, Gandhi 
joins the company of Burke and others who have not escaped the 
accusations of displaying the inconsistency of the opportunist 
politician. 

6. “Response from Within,” The CWMG, Vol. 51, p. 286. 

7. Subhas Chandra Bose. The Indian Struggle, 1920-42, Asia Publishing 
House, London, 1964 (reprint), p. 293. 

8. RV. Shastri was a Poona-based social worker and a freedom fighter 
actively associated with the activities of The Servants of Untouchables 
Society. Drawn to Gandhi and his ideology in the wake of the 1920-22 
Non Cooperation Movement, he took the initiative in the publication 
of the Harijan on the advice of the Mahatma. 

9. Apart from reservation which will ensure their political representation 
in the legislature, the Poona Pact, Gandhi believed, would also provide 
Hanjan with an arrangement “to take stock of their contribution 
towards their own purification and therefore the purification of 
Hinduism. But there is no doubt that by far the greatest responsibility 
rests on the shoulders of casteHindus. Reformers should make it a 
point of winning over the orthodox people to the movement by 
gentleness, humility, self-sacrifice and increasing purity of character.” 
Harijan, 22 July 1933. One of the best Hterary works on both the social- 
political background and the consequences thereof is Mulk Raj Anand's 
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Untouchable, a novel that defended Gandhi as against Ambedkar who, 
according to the novelist, sought to undermine the manifesto of political 
freedom an which the Indian nationalist movement was based. See 
Untouchable (preface by E.M. Foster). Penguin Books, London, 1940 
(reprint). In her Childern of God, Shanta Rameshwar Rao dealt with the 
Gandhi-Ambedkar controversy over the issues, raised in the Poona 
Pact. See Children of God, Orient Longman, Calcutta, 1992 (reprint). 
The occlusion of Ambedkar in both these novels is consistent with a 
certain tradition of writing about “untouchability” that has its roots in 
the antagonistic rhetoric of the Indian National Congress which 
responded to Ambedkar's threat of splitting the leadership with disdain 
and fear. Apart from literary works, the Pact appears to be an under- 


_ researched subject. However, the following two articles are indicative 


of the potential it has as a research opic: (a) Ravinder Kumar, 
“Ambedkar, Gandhi and the Poona Pact,” Occasional Paper in Society 
and History, No. 20, Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New Delhi, 
1985 and (b) Valerian Rodrigues. “Between Tradition and Modernity: 
The Gandhi-Ambedkar Debate” in A.K. Narain and D.C. Ahir. Dr. 
Ambedkar, Buddhism and Social change, B.R. Publishing, Delhi, 1944, 
pp. 129-45 


Harijan, 11 February 1933. 

Gandhi's favourite format of articulation of views seems to be 
“dialogue.” The Hind Swaraj, for instance, was written in the form ofa 
dialogue between the editor and the reader. What is striking is that by 
combining the role of and editor and a reader, Gandhi addressed those 
significant issues which are not merely coontextual but also 
transcendental since a large number of them ocntinue to be relevant 
even after the expiry of ninety years of its first publication in Gujarati 
in 1910. 

Since separating the Scheduled Castes from the Hindus would be 
detrimental to the interest of the nation, Gandhi persuaded the 
Congress to accept the reservation for them, albeit through a system 
of joint electorates which was articulated in the 1932 Poona Pact. As 
per the Pact, the election would be in two stages. The primary election 
would be through separate electorates: here the Scheduled Castes alone 
‘would elect their candidates. The result of this round would determine 
who was entitled to stand in the second and final election in 
constituencies reserved for the Scheduled Castes. Once the candidates 
had been chosen by the Scheduled Castes in the primary election, the 
winning candidate would be decided through joint electorates. Thus 
the winner who would represent the Scheduled Castes would be elected 
by the Scheduled Castes and Hindus from among the list of candidates 
chosen by the Scheduled Castes. 

Gandhi thus argued: “Harijan is not my weekly. So far as the proprietary 
rights are concerned, it belongs to the Servants of Untouchables Society 
and therefore I would like him [Ambedkar] to feel that it is as much 
his as of any Hindus.” Gandhi's statement in Harijan, 11 February 1933. 
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Art GANDHTIS CALL, India blossomed forth to new greatness, just 

as once before, in earlier times, when [the] Buddha proclaimed the 

truth of fellow-feeling and compassion among all living creatures. 
—Rabindranath Tagore 


[Gandhi is] the greatest Indian since Gautama Buddha and the greatest 
man since Jesus Christ. 
—John Haynes Holmes 


I felt I was in the presence of a noble soul ... a true disciple of Lord 
Buddha and a true believer in peace and harmony among all men. 
—The Dalai Lama 


Gandhi once said that the Buddha was the greatest teacher of 
ahimsa and that he “taught us to defy appearances and trust in the final 
triumph of truth and Love.”! Albert Schweitzer once said that “Gandhi 
continues what the Buddha began. In the Buddha the spirit of love sets 
itself the task of creating different spiritual conditions in the world; in 
Gandhi it undertakes to transform all worldly conditions.”* Raghavan 
Iyer concurs: “Gandhi was, in fact, following in the footsteps of the 
Buddha in showing the connection between the service of suffering 
humanity and the process of self-purification; and, even more 
emphatically, he speaks of “Gandhi's profound reinterpretation of 
Hindu values in the light of the message of the Buddha.”” Observing 
that Gandhi establishes a middle path between Jain induvidualism 
and the Vedantist dissolution of the individual, Margaret Chatterjee 
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maintains that Gandhi's position most closely resembles Mahayana 
Buddhism. Chatterjee claims that one of Gandhi's prayers has Buddhist 
overtones: “The goal of the devotee is seen as the relief of suffering 
humanity, not as personal release from bondage. The mood expressed 
is much closer to the Bodhisattva than to the arhat ideal.”4 

This article covers several topics related to Gandhi and Buddhism. 
The first section discusses nonviolence in Buddhism, how it differs 
from Jainism, and how it is compatible with Gandhi's view. The 
second section addresses itself to the problems regarding Gandhi's 
misconceptions about Buddhism. The third section explores the isse of 
self-suffering in the Buddha and in Gandhi. The fourth section discusses 
the issue of the Bodhisattva ideal and Gandhi's status as the Mahatma. 
The fifth section offers a positive view of the Buddhist self in order to 
counteract the pervasive negative view that one generally encounters. 
Focusing on the thoroughly empirical method of Gandhi's experiments 
in truth, the sixth section suggests a constructive comparison with the 
Buddha's famous claim that “those who know causation know the 
Dharma.” The seventh section will discuss the relationship between 
morality and beauty and show how this relates to a Buddhist-Gandhian 
virtue ethics. In the last section, I argue that commentators who interpret 
Gandhi as a follower of Advaita Vedanta cannot do justice to his firm 
commitment to the individual and cannot make sense out of his 
political activism. With this preservation of individuality, it is possible 
to propose a convergence of Gandhian and Buddhist humanism—a 
humanism of nonviolence and compassion. 3 


NONVIOLENCE IN BUDDHISM 
As in Jainism, ahimsa is preeminent in Buddhist ethics. Non-killing is 
the first of the “Five Precepts,” and this prohibition includes all sentient 
beings from insects to humans. Buddhists (except some Tantric sects) 
firmly reject the ritual sacrifice of animals, although many allow the 
eating of meat aas long as Buddhists are not the butchers. (Jains 
criticize Buddhists for being complicit in this violence against animals.) 
Both Buddhist and Jain farmers can eliminate pests who are destroying 
crops, but Buddhists perform atoning rites afterwards. While pacifism 
is the ideal, Buddhists and lay Jains may kill in self-defence. Unlike 
Jain ascetics, Buddhist monks have not only served as soldiers but 
have also raised and led armies, especially in Japan, Korea, and Tibet. 
Finally, in some Mahayana schools Bodhisattvas may kill persons who 
will, if not stopped, murder others in the future. Appealing to 
consequentialist arguments, Buddhists defend such “preemptive 
strikes”: Bodhisattvas accrue merit that they then can bequeath to 
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others, and the would-be murderers are saved from the horrors of 
Hell.” Needless to say, Jains are scandalized by what they see as a crass 
rationalization of violence. 

Many scholars have observed that the word ahimsa occurs onlly 
rarely in Buddhist scripture and commentary. Compared to the Jains, 
the Buddhists conceive of ahimsa as a positive virtue or, more precisely, 
an enabling virtue for higher virtues. Therefore Buddhists usually 
speak of these other virtues rather than ahimsa itself. In S. Tachibana's 
The Ethics of Buddhism, the word is used only once, and then only as one 
of the seven Sanskrit words meaning benevolence or compassion. 
Nonviolence, however, comes out very clearly in Tachibana’'s 
formulation of the Buddhist categorical imperative: “We ought not to 
hurt mentally and physically our fellow creatures as well as our 
fellow-men, but to love and protect them.” The Jain formulation of 
ahimsa is almost always negative, while the Buddhist expression is 
almost exclusively positive. 

One Jain scholar sums up the contributions of the two religions by 
suggesting that Jainism gave us ahimsa but Buddhism offered us maitri 
(friendliness) and karuna (compassion).’ One sutra describes a monk as 
“pervading one direction of universe ... with his mind accompanied by 
maitri, with vast, great, undivided, unlimited, and universal freedom 
from hatred, rivalry, narrow-mindedness, and harmfulness.”® In 
another story, the Buddha tamed serpents by rays of maitri emanating 
directly from his body. (While Gandhi conceded that it might be 
necessary to kill poisonous snakes that threaten human life, the Buddha, 
in response to a monk's being killed by a snake, commanded maitri 
towards all snakes)?. While maitri is sometimes interpreted as 
compassion, it was Mahayana Buddhism that made compassion the 
highest virtue, along with generosity, good conduct, patience, courage, 
concentration, and wisdom. 

While they were contemporaries in India, Buddhists criticized Jain 
monks for their extreme self-mortification, claiming that this constituted 
a form of self-violence. Jains and Buddhists also disagreed on the issue 
of suicide, the latter holding it to be the ultimate violence to self. Jains 
believe that it can be, as a fast unto death (sallekhana), the highest form 
of spiritual sacrifice, whereas Buddhists usually condemn any form of 
suicide. (Buddhist monks immolating themselves to protest the Vietnam 

;war was a dramatic exception). It appears that extreme austerities and 
autonomous selfhood are conceptually linked. Spiritual suicide would 
constitute the ultimate release and isolation of the Jain jiva from the 
corrupting influences of matter. On the other hand, a Buddhist, because 
of a non-substantial view of the self, would recognize that a spiritual 
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self free from matter is an illusion; and she would be more concerned 
about the karmic effects of suicide as the ultimate violence to the self. 

Gandhi actually allowed many exceptions to ahimsa, based on very 
realistic and pragmatic considerations, exceptions that scandalized 
many Hindus and Jains. His view is summed up in the surprising 
qualification that “all killing is not himsa,”!° and his equally provocative 
imperative that it is better to fight an aggressor than to be a coward. In 
contrast to the Jain position, Gandhi's ahimsa is reactive and flexible, 
not passive and absolute. Throughout October 1928, Gandhi carried 
on a lively debate with various respondents in Young India. Gandhi 
defended his decision to euthanize an incurable calf, and even went on 
to list the conditions for human euthanasia that do not violate ahimsa. 
He also thought that tigers, snakes, and rabid dogs might have to be 
killed if they threaten human life. In a letter to a man who was trying to 
occupy land “haunted by wild beasts,” he advised him to kill them, 
because “ahimsa is not a mechanical matter, it is personal to everyone.” H 
(Only a perfect yogi could pacify dangerous animals). This comment is 
strong evidence that the ethics of nonviolence cannot be rule based; 
rather, it must be based on the development of virtues that are formed 
within the context of the person, his spiritual stature, his vocation, and 
the various situations in which he finds himself. Human life is a 
constant “experiment in truth” in which we all act out of distinctively 
personal behavorial style that do not lend themselves to the mechanical 
application of rules. 

Some of Gandhi's exceptions to ahimsa would appear extreme and 
unacceptable even, to contemporary proponents of euthanasia. Gandhi 
proposed that a dying man must euthanize his handicapped child if he ~ 
thought that no one wold care for the child. If his own son were 
suffering from rabies and there was no cure, then he should be 
euthanized. In both cases it is more important to relieve pain and 
preserve personal dignity than to follow lock-step the rule of 
nonviolence. This means that in many cases passive ahimsa is actually 
himsa. If a man who runs amuck and threatens to kill othes, Gandhi 
insists that he must be killed; furthermore, the killer should “be regarded 
a benevolent man.” Gandhi once told a Jain friend that ahimsa was 
not absolute and that one should always be “capable of sacrificing 
nonviolence for the sake of truth.”!4 If one cannot be true to himself 
without defending himself and others, then violence may be necessary. 


Gandhi's Misconceptions about Buddhism 


It was not until he reached England that Gandhi discovered the great 
religious classics of his own Indian tradition. He first read the Bhagavad- 
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gita in Sir Edwin Arnold's translation, and he read with “even greater 
interest” Arnold's verse rendition of the Buddha's life and thought. 
Writing to a Burmese friend in 1919, Gandhi said that “when in 1890 or 
1891, I became acquainted with the teaching of the Buddha, my eyes 
were opened to the limitless possibilities of nonviolence.”!© Gandhi 
declared that he was proud of the accusation (lodged by his own son) 
that he was a closet Buddhist, and he claimed that Buddhism was to 
Hinduism as Protestantism was to Roman Catholicism “only in a 
much stronger light, in a much greater degree.” This comment 
represents a slight against Roman Catholicism, which currently has 
the most compassionate and most understanding Christian mission in 
Asia. It also reveals Gandhi's mistaken belief that Buddhism, along a 
with Jainism, was simply a reform movement within Hinduism. 

During November 1927, Gandhi was on tour in Sri Lanka, and he 
naturally had occasion to present his views on Buddhism.!® Gandhi 
maintained -that the Buddha's extreme austerities during the time 
before his enlightenment were done as penance for the sins of corrupt 
Brahmin priests. Using the time-honoured practice of tapasya, the 
Buddha, according to Gandhi, had only one principal goal: to convince 
Hindus to give up animal sacrifice. With remarkable candour Gandhi 
told his Buddhist audience that he was shocked that they could justify 
eating the flesh of animals that they themselves had not killed. He 
claimed that vegetarian Hindus were more consistent in their adherence 
to ahimsa and were thereby the true heirs of the Buddha's gospel of 
nonviolence. Reminding them of the Buddha's principle of dependent 
origination, Gandhi told his audience that any meat eater is casually 
linked to the violence of the one who butchers the animal. His judgement 
against Burmese Buddhists in 1929 was equally harsh, and there he 
speculated that their meat eating was the reason why Burma had a 
higher crime rate in India. 

In his first speech in Sri Lanka, Gandhi said that the Buddha only 
meant to reform Hinduism and not start a new religion of his own. It 
was his disciples, not the Buddha, who established a religion separate 
from Hinduism. According to Gandhi, the Buddha never rejected 
Hinduism; rather, he “broadened its base. He gave it new life and a 
new interpretation.” And, most incredibly, Gandhi claims that any 
element of Buddhism not assimilated by Hinduism “was not an essential 
part of the Buddha's life and teaching.”!9 Unfortunately, Gandhi's 
effusive praise for Buddhism is rather back-handed, because he 
unwittingly eliminates the separate identity that it rightly deserves: “It 
can be said that, in India at any rate, Hinduism and Buddhism were 
but one, and that even today the fundamental principles of both are 
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Gandhi was not always a very good scholar, and his passionate 
belief in the basic unity of all religions made him distort what we know 
to be the Budddha’'s intentions. There is no question that Siddhartha 
Gautama envisioned a clean break with the Hindu tradition. The 
Buddha preserved the time-honoured techniques of yogic meditation, 
but his Middle Way contained a strong critique of India’s ascetic 
traditions. He also broke with orthodox Hindus on other major issues, 
such as the nature of reality and the self and its relationship to the 
gods. In addition, the Buddha totally rejected the caste system, which 
Gandhi wanted to preserve in a revised form. My view is that Gandhi 
should have broken with his Hindu tradition on all of these points 
except perhaps for his views on the deity. Most importantly, Gandhi 
often speaks of both the self, God, and reality in dynamic and relational 
ways that are Buddhist in their implication. A process theologian, for 
example, would be thrilled to read that for Gandhi God “is ceaseless 
activity. . . . God is continuously in action without resting for a single 
moment.”41 

Gandhi's persistence in believing that the Buddha was a theist is 
yet another instance in which his own religious views clouded his 
understanding. Gandhi's argument that “the Law (dharma) was God 
Himself”? is true only in Mahayana Buddhism, where the cosmic 
Buddha is called the dharmakya, literally, the Body of the Law. (Surendra 
Verma's suggestion that Gandhi's idea that God is Law, as it is not a 
Hindu or Jain idea, must have come from Buddhism is certainly worth 
serious consideration.) The Buddha himself, however, did not claim 
any transcendental or cosmic nature, and the deification of the Buddha 
came after his death. Furthermore, Gandhi's insistence on the Buddha's 
theism is ironic, given the fact that he constantly wavered between 
personal theism and an impersonal pantheism, or even an impersonal 
“truthism.” After all, Gandhi is most famous for his proposition that 
“Truth [not a supreme person] is God,” a strategy partially designed to 
attract atheists to his cause. In any case, the Buddha adopted the Jain- 
Sankhya-Yoga view of the relationship between humans and gods. 
This view is neither theistic nor atheistic: the gods do indeed exist, but 
they, like all other non-human beings, have to have human incarnations 
in order to reach Nirvana. Finally, although I personally embrace 
Gandhi's theism, if the ethics of nonviolence is to have the most 
comprehensive acceptance, a non-theistic form would obviously be 
more preferable. 

To his credit, Gandhi did have the correct view of Nirvana, and he 
is to be commended for his clear understanding of it. He said that 
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“Nirvana is utter extinction of all that is base in us, all that is vicious in 
us, all that is corrupt and corruptible in us. Nirvana is not like the 
black, dead peace of the grave, but the living peace, the living happiness 
of [the] soul. . .”?4 This is a perfect response to perennial charges of 
Buddhist nihilism. Nirvana is, in a word, freedom—freedom not only 
from hate and greed, but freedom form craving, the unquenchable 
desire for those things that we can never attain. One significant 
assumption of the Buddha's position is that ordinary desires, even for 
the Enlightened One, are acceptable. This is the clearest mode of 
understanding the Buddha's Middle Way between extreme asceticism 
on the one hand and sensualism on the other. It is also a good way to 
see Buddhism as a religious humannism accessible to all people. 

A Hungarian convert to Buddhism once asked Gandhi whether 
God could change because of human prayer. Sensing that his questioner 
was not sympathetic to the idea of petitionary prayer, Gandhi answered 
that God was of course immutable, so “I beg it of myself, of my Higher 
Self, the Real Self with which I have not yet achieved complete 
identification.” This answer may well have satisfied the Buddhist 
interlocutor if he were a Mahayanist, but not so if she were a Theravadin. 
The latter has a belief closer to the Buddha's own: that there is no 
higher self at all. It is clear that Gandhi is much more in line with the 
Mahayanists with regard to his concept of self. (There is good reason to 
‘believe that the Mahayanist higher self is a philosophical import from 
Hinduism, although Mahayanist doctrines of shunyata total 
interrelatedness mean that this self is very different from the Hindu 
atman). This issue aside, it was never reported that the Buddha 
petitioned either a god (except in legends) or a higher self for any 
favour. So Gandhi was wrong when he insisted that the Buddha 
“found illumination through prayer and could not [have] cay live 
[d] without it.”76 

Gandhi and Buddhists definitely find common ground if Gandhi 
really means that prayer is chanting or meditation, which is, in fact, 
what he suggests in his conversation with the Hungarian. “You may, 
therefore, describe it as a continual longing to lose oneself in the 
Divinity which comprises all”? In this regard it is instructive to note 
Gandhi's observation that a Japanese monk chanting at his Sevagram 
ashram was engaged in Buddhist prayer. Mahadev Desei, Gandhi's 
faithful secretary, gives us more information about this person who 
was obviously a follower of Nichiren Daishonin: 


There is among us a Japanese monk who works like a horse and lives like 
a hermit, doing all the hard chores of hte ashram and going about merrily 
beating his drum early every morning and evening, filling the air with his 
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chanting of Om Namyo Hom Renge Kyom. . . . I do not believe there is one 
iota of truth in the charge some people have leveled at him of bemga.... 
spy. If he is a spy, spies must be the most amiable specimens of humanity 
and I should like to be one. To my mind he lives up to the gospel of ahimsa 
better than any one of us not excluding Gandhiji. ? 


Unfortunately, the Japanese monk's practice of ahimsa did not stop the 
Indian police from arresting him and removing him from the ashram. 


Gandhi, Self-Suffering,.and The Buddha 


A typical Gandhian response to the misdeeds of others was to shame 
them completely by doing their penance for them. This proved to be 
very effective not only against the British but with this own family and 
followers as well. It is most intriguing to see how Gandhi has imposed 
his own principle of self-suffering on the life of the Buddha. Although 
not used by the Buddha or his immediate disciples, civil protest 
through acts of self-immolation have been common in ancient a well as 
modern Asia. (Buddhist monks burning themselves to death during 
the Vietnam War and Falun Gong suicides in China are the most recent 
examples) Gandhi was of course aware of this tradition of self- 
immolation,* but he still believed that his own particular adaptation 
of yogic tapas was new with him and that his practice of it had not yet 
been perfected.?! Presumably he would have seen protests through 
self-immolation as still too passive as compared to the engaged and 
dynamic nature of his own Satyagrahas. (The Vietnamese monks, as far 
as I can remember, were not actively engaged in dialogue with the 
American officials) Some commentators contend that there are 
instructive parallels between Gandhi's self-suffering and the suffering 
of the Bodhisattva, and we shall assess this claim in the next section. 
If Gandhi does conceive of self-suffering as doing penance for 
others, then he has gone far beyond the traditional view of tapas. 
‘Indeed, it may even be at odds with the law of karma which holds that 
karma is always individual not collective. (This means that only the 
individual person can work off her karmic debt.) Gandhi, however, 
appears to believe in collective guilt “If we are all sons of the same 
God and partake of the same divine essence, we must partake of the sin 
of every person.”* He once observed that the “impurity of my 
associates is but the manifestation of the hidden wrong in me,”® so 
this does appear to focus on individual karma, but his position is still 
equivocal and problematic. Margaret Chatterjee finds Gandhi's position 
very implausible; for, in the two cases she mentions, it is very difficult 
to see any “strict causal line [s]” between the actions of others and any 
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implication of guilt on Gandhi's part." 

By seeing tapasya as a process of self-purification rather than doing 
penance for other people, one can make better sense of Gandhi's 
actions. In this light Gandhi would have said that he could not demand 
perfection in others as long as he found imperfection in himself. 
During his fast against the violence at Chauri Chaura in 1922, Gandhi 
announced that “I must undergo personal cleansing. I must become a 
fitter instrument able to register the slightest variation in the moral 
atmosphere about me.” (Gandhi explains Buddhist mindfulness in 
this statement just as well as any Buddhist.) This interpretation is most 
consistent with his expanded concept of brahmacharya as self-control in 
all actions and his comrhitment to spiritual purity for himself and his 
followers. 


The Mahatma and The Bodhisattva 


A critic might say that the most significant difference between the 
Buddha and Gandhi was that the Buddha was a world-denying ascetic 
and that Gandhi was not. The following passage sums up this view 


very nicely: 


Outwardly it would be hard to conceive of two individuals more different. 
On the one hand is the tranquil Buddha who walks serenely and calmly 
across the pages of history, or traditionally sits peacefully on a lotus with a 
gentle smile of infinitive compassion. ...On the other hand is the Mahatma, 
speed and energy in every movement, laughing and sorrowing in his 
ceaseless endeavour to help mankind with the problems of human 


Gandhi must have heard similar comments, because he formulated his 
own firm response: “The Buddha fearlessly carried the war into the 
adversary's camp and brought down on its knees an arrogant 
priesthood. [He was] for intensely direct action.”°” Who is correct? The 
truth as usual lies somewhere in between. Although he did frequently 
confront brahmin priests (the scriptures report that they were almost 
always converted), it can hardly be said that the Buddha destroyed the 
Vedic priesthood. (It continues to have great power even today.) 
Furthermore, although Buddhism and Jainism can take much credit 
for the reduction of animal sacrifice, it still continues today as an 
integral part of Goddess worship in Northeast India and Nepal. And 
even Gandhi admits that because of India's own weakness, the Buddha's, 
as well as the Jains’, message of universal tolerance and nonviolence 
failed mserably. (Much blame, according to Gandhi, just be laid at the 
feet of Shankara for his “unspeakable cruelty in banishing Buddhism 
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[from] India.) Finally, Gandhi is making the Buddha more of a 
political activist than he ever was. Gandhi should take sole credit for 
his own brilliant synthesis of religion and political action. As one 
commentator has said: “One cannot picture the Buddha training his 
disciples to face lathi charges as did the Mahatma.”*? 

A growing scholarly consensus now recognizes that the Buddha 
was less ascetic and less world-denying than his disciples and early 
schools that followed him. For example, as opposed to most Indian 
philosophy, the Buddha recognized the body as a necessary constituent 
of human identity, rather than something to be negated in the spiritual 
life. (Gandhi appears to join other traditions—Cartesian and as well 
as Jain and Vedantist—which maintain that the body has nothing to do 
with true personal identity.) It was his disciples who kept asking for 
more behavioural restrictions, and this difference is summed aptly in 
the Buddha's observation that sometimes he ate a full bowl of food 
while his monks only ate only half a bowl.*! Despite Buddhism's 
somatic selfhood and a later doctrine of universal Buddha-essence, its 
strong ascetic traditions did not allow Buddhist practice to be as body 
or world affirming as it could have been. The influence of Chinese 
naturalism (especially on Zen Buddhism) and the Buddhist-Christian 
dialogue have turned contemporary Buddhism much more in this 
tradition. 

The spiritual transformation of the entire world is the goal of most 
schools of Mahayana Buddhism. As opposed to the ascetic ideal of 
early Buddhism, where the emphasis was on personal liberation, the 
focus in Mahayana schools is on universal salvation. The vow of the 
Bodhisattva should be well-known to those who know Buddhism: the 
Bodhisattva, even though she is free of karmic debt, vows not to enter 
Nirvana until all sentient beings enter before her. (The Bodhisattva's 
extra sacrifice caused some perceptive Buddhists to ask whether that 
made Bodhisattvas superior to the Buddha himself, who of course did 
not wait for the others.) The Bodhisattva ideal and the comprehensive 
range of universal salvation makes it relevant to contemporary debates 
about animal rights and the protection of the environment. 

Gandhi constantly emphasized that his focus was universal this- 
worldly salvation and not individual spiritual liberation: “I have no 
use for them [love and nonviolence] as a means of indivudual 
liberation.” As with Latin American liberation theology, Gandhi's 
soteriology maintained that God assumes a preferred option for the 
poor and: the oppressed; indeed, Gandhi sometimes speaks of God 
existing in suffering humanity and not in heaven: “God is found more 
often in the lowliest of His creatures than in the high and mighty.” 
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Does this, then, make Gandhi “the Bodhisattva of the twentieth 
century,” as Ramjee Singh has so boldly suggested?“ The answer 
must be negative if we insist on early formulations of the Bodhisattva 
concept. Using the innovative idea of Nichiren Buddhism that all of us 
become Bodhisattvas by virtue of our service to humanity, Singh's 
claim is closer to the mark. 

On the face of it Gandhi's self-suffering does appear to be similar to 
Shantideva's view of the Passion for the Bodhisattva: 


By my own self all the mass of others' pain has been assumed:. . . . I have 
the courage in all misfortunes belonging to all worlds to experience every © 
abode of pain. . . . I resolve to abide in each single state of misfortune 

numberless future ages. . . . for the salvation of all creatures... . L 
for the good of all creatures would experience all the mass of pain and 
unhappiness in. .. my own body. . 


Gandhi does claim to have suffered—his fasts were long and many-—for 
the good of all (sarvodaya); and he did declare that in his next life he 
wanted to be born an untouchable; but this still does not constitute 
anything like the soteriology that we find in Buddhism and Christianity. 
Gandhi obviously did not claim to have taken away the sins of the 
world as Buddhists and Christians claim their saviours do. 

Following the idea of penance as self-purification, Gandhi may be 
more like the Bodhisattva, who, although sinless, nonetheless “think 
[s] of [him] self as a sinner [and] of others as oceans of virtue”? But 
just as we cannot view Gandhi as being guilty of the crises for whch he 
fasted, we certainly cannot believe, nor of course could he, that he was 
sinless. Not even his most ardent followers have claimed that Gandhi 
had the redemptive powers of a saviour. Revealing his strong Vaishnava 
background, Gandhi once declared that he wanted to tear open his 
heart for the poor just as the monkey god Hanuman did to show his 
devotion to Rama, but he said that he did not have the power to perfect 
. such absolute loyalty. Finally, it must be observed that Gandhi 
practised self-suffering in order to change other people's behaviour, 
whereas the Passion of Christ and the Bodhisattva is conceived of as 
totally unconditional, expecting nothing in return for their grace and 
conditional on the actions of others: it might very well violate the 
principle that he had learned so well from the Bhagavad gira, namely, 
that we must not act with regard to the fruit of our actions.” 

We must again place all aspects of Gandhian religion in its proper 
political context. (The more appropriate comparison would be Gandh 
and Emperor Ashoka, who through political means attempted to 
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established a nonviolent society in 3rd Century BCE India.) Gandhi 
called his fasting a “fiery weapon” and that we must fight the “fire” of 
violence with the “fire” of our own self-sacrifice.” “Tt was,” as Madan 
Gandhi says, “a potent weapon to convert the evil-doer, i.e., to make 
him conscious of the spiritual kinship with the victim.”°! It was, as I 
said above, an effective means to shame Gandhi's opponents into 
mending their ways. Joan Bondurant describes it as the “willingness to 
suffer in oneself to win the respect of an opponent.” For Gandhi 
himself it had the effect of establishing his absolute seriousness, 
sincerity, and fearlessness. For those close to him—especially his wife 
and his sons-it was a test of love—“tough love” as it is now called. “The 
only way love punishes,” as Gandhi once said, “is by [self]-suffering.” 
(The coercive effect of Gandhi's fasts has been widely discussed and 
accepted by many scholars.))* We are now quite distant from the 
Suffering Servants of Christianity and Mahayana Buddhism. 


The Dynamic Self in the Buddha and Gandhi 


Siddhartha Gautama's response to the Axial Age's discovery of the 
self was strikingly unique: he proposed the doctrine of no-self (anatman). 
This conceptual inovation was so provocative that it was bound to 
invite misinterpretation, and unfounded charges of Buddhist “nihilism” 
continue even to this day. Gautama anticipated Hume's view that the 
self is the ensemble of feelings, perceptions, dispositions, and awareness 
that is the center for agency and moral responsibility.» The Buddha's 
view, however, is superior to Hume's, primarily because Gautama 
supported real casual efficacy among internally related phenomena. 
While Hume deconstructed any theory of causality, the Buddha 
reconstructed causal relations with his theory of interdependent 
coorigination. 

Gautama rejected the soul-as-spiritual-substance view of the Upani- 
shads, Jainism, and Sankhya-Yoga, and he deconstructed the 
“spectator” self of these philosophies 2,500 years before recent thinkers 
dismantled the Cartesian self. As opposed to strict deconstruction, for 
example, Buddhists hold that selves, though neither the same nor 
different throughout their lives, are nevertheless responsible for their 
actions. These selves are also real, in the sense that they are constituted 
by relations with their bodies, other selves, and all other entities. This 
is why the Buddhist self should be viewed in relational or process 
terms rather than the negative implications of the no-self doctrine. The 
Buddhist self is relational primarily in the sense of its dependence on 
the five skandhas and the internal relations this dependence entails. 

From this analysis we can clearly see that the Buddhist self is a 
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robust personal agent fully capable of maintaining its personal integrity 
and taking full responsibility for its actions. This view of the self is also 
fully somatic, giving full value to the body and the emotions. At the 
same time, it is embedded in a social and organic nexus of cosmic 
relations. Surendra Verma is unduly puzzled when he asks how it was 
possible for the Buddha to be filled with thoughts and emotions and 
“at the same time preaching annattaoada, the theory of the non-existence 
of the soul.”°° Like many other commentators, Verma simply does not 
understand the meaning of the Buddha's Middle Way, in this case the 
mean between annihiliationism (no self at all-substantial or otherwise) 
on the one hand and eternalism (substantial self) on the other. What 
appears not only puzzling but impossible is for the Vedantist atman to 
have any relation at all with the finite world, let alone the emotions 
and the body. 

Turning now to Gandhi, we find that he explicitly connects “the 
capacity of nonviolence” with a rejection of “the theory of the permanent 
inelasticity of human nature.” If this statement is interpreted 
metaphysically, Gandhi seems to have joined the Buddha in his critique 
of the atman of the Upanishads and all other Indian views of an eternal, 
immutable self. Although Mahayana Buddhists reinstate an eternal 
soul, in most schools this self, like early Buddhist views, still enters 
into relations and is responsive to change. When Gandhi states that “to 
endure suffering in one's own person is the nature of atman,” the 
logical implication is that the self actually undergoes change. 

Mahayana Buddhists tend to be more supportive of real diversity 
within unity, and especially helpful is the Mahayanists' suggestion 
that non-duality be expressed as “two but not two” so as to avoid the 
implication fo the total non-differentiation that we find in Advaita 
Vedanta.” Thich Nhat Hanh has his own playful way of phrasing this 
profound point: “Non-duality means ‘not two,’ but ‘not two’ also 
means ‘not one.’ That is why we say ‘non~dual’ instead of ‘one’.”™ Zen 
Buddhists as well as many other Mahayanists also reject the mind- 
body dualism that even infects some of Gandhi's writings. These 
observations allow us to see the possibility of both a Buddhist naturalism 
as well as a Buddhist humanism, i.e., a view that affirms both the 
reality of nature and indivudual persoal identity.® 


Gandhian and Buddhist Experiments in Truth 


The Buddha's famous statement “a person who sees causation, sees the 
Dharma”® implies that people know how to act, not because of abstract 
rules or absolutes, but because of their past and immediate 
circumstances. Those who are mindful of who they are and how they 
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relate to themselves and. others will know what to do. The “mirror of 
Dharma” should not be seen as a common one that we all look into 
together, as some Mahyana schools believe, but it is actually a myriad 
of mirors reflecting individual histories. Maintaining the essential link 
between fact and value, just as Greek virtue ethics did, the Buddha 
holds that the truth about our causal relations dictates the good that 
we ought to do. As David J. Kalupahana state: “Thus, for the Buddha, 
truth values are not distinguishable from moral values or ethical 
values; both are values that participate in nature.” J believe that we 
can find this same ethical naturalism in Gandhi's experiments in truth, 
which, because their purpose was always directed to how we should 
live, were essentially experiments in Dharma. . 

The Buddha's Middle Way is a distinctively personal mean between 
extremes, much like Aristotle's relative mean. Aristotle defined a moral 
virtue as “a state of character concerned with choice, lying in a mean, 
i.e. the mean relative to us, this being determined by [practical reason]. 
...”°* For example, Aristotle thought it was always wrong to eat too 
much, but each person will find his/her own relative mean between 
eating too much and eating too little. A virtue ethics of moderation is 
still normative, because the principal determinants in finding a 
workable mean for eating are objective, not subjective. If people ignore 
these objective factors—¢.g., body size, metabolism, and other 
physiological factors—then their bodies, sooner or later, will tell them 
that they are out of their respective means. 

If this analysis is correct, then the traditional translation of the 
moral imperatives of the Buddha's eight-fold path may be misleading. 
Translating the Sanskrit stem santyag—that appears in each of the words 
as the “right” thing to do—makes them sound like eight commands of 
duty ehics. Instead of eight universal rules for living, they should be 
seen as virtues, i.e., dispositions to act in certain ways under certain 
conditions and personal circumstances. (Samyagajioa, right livelihood, 
is particularly unintelligible on the absolutist reading.) The translation 
of samyag—more appropriate to Buddhist pragmatism—would be 
“suitable’or “fitting,” but “right” could remain as long as we 
understand it to be “right for you.” It is only fitting, for example, that a 
warrior eat more and more often than a monk, or it is only appropriate 
that the warrior expresses courage in a different way than the non- 
warrior does. Both are equally virtuous, because they have personally 
chosen the virtues as means, means relative to them. 

Gandhi's controversial experiments with brahmacharya is an 
instructive example of how Gandhi put aside traditional rules and 
found his own way, dictated solely by his own ideas, his own 
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dispositions, and his very unique way of purifying himself of sexual 
desire. He made it perfectly clear to his followers that no one should 
imitate the quasi-Tantric methods he used. He found his own personal 
mean between the excess of sexual indulgence and the deficient of 
complete withdrawal from women. (He thought yogis who did so . 
were cowards.) Sleeping with his grandniece was right for him, and 
Manu Gandhi claimed that it was as innocent as sleeping with her 
mother, whom Gandhi had replaced. Gandhi found his own truth in 
direct experience; there is no evidence that he appealed to any 
transcedent principle or rule. In fact, he affirmed quite the opposite: 
“There are some things which are known only to oneself and one's 
Maker. These are clearly incommunicable. The experiments I am about 
to relate are not such.”™ He goes on to stress the scientific nature of 
these experiments and how their results were open for all to verify. 
Gandhi's sleeping area was open for anyone to see, and those who did 
find Manu and him sleeping peacefully and innocently. 


Gandhi and The Buddha: The Aesthetics of Virtue 


Most Euro-American philosophy has unfortunately severed the time- 
honoured connections between truth, goodness, and beauty. Agreeing 
with his Greek contemporaries, the Buddha established an essential 
link between goodness and truth on the one hand and between evil 
and untruth on the other. Of all the contemporary forms of Mahayana 
Buddhism, it is the Soka Gakkai that is most aware of the aesthetic 
dimension of being moral. Even though its founder Tsunesaburo 
Makiguchi substituted benefit for truth in his trinity of benefit, goodness, 
and beauth, he still agreed with the Greeks that beautiful deeds are 
performed by beautiful souls.®” 

Gandhi makes the same connections between truth and goodness 
and between untruth and evil. The identity of reality and truth is also 
clear in his adoption of the intimately related ideas of sat and satya. 
Gandhi is following Hindu philosophy very closely in his identification 
of God, Truth, and Goodness. Realizing the aesthetic dimension, Gandhi 
states that “all truths, nat merely true ideas, but truthful faces, truthful 
pictures or songs are highly beautiful. People generally fail to see 
beauty in truth. . . .”68 He also observes that although they say that 
Socrates was not a handsome man, “to my mind he was beautiful 
because all his life was a striving after Truth. . . .”®9 Some would say 
that Gandhi was not a handsome man either, but one comentator 
n mat “there was a rare spiritual beauty that shone in his 
face.” 

Drawing on the tradition of Greek virtue ethics, one could define 
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ethics as the art of making the soul great and noble. (Here the meaning 
of art would be the idea of creating a unique individual piece rather 
than making copies from a mould as in craft art.) It was Confucius who 

conceived of moral development as similar to the manufacture of a 
- precious stone. At birth we are like uncut gems, and we have an 
obligation to carve and polish our potential in the most unique and 
beautiful ways possible. Gandhi appears to agree with this view: 
“Purity of life is the highest and truest art”;’1 and “Life must immensly 
excel aL Ee Pee r To me the greatest artist is surely he 
who lives the finest life.’ 

If we are to speak of a Gandhian or a Buddhist virtue ethics, at least 
two major diferences must be noted vis-a-vis the Greek tradition. First, 
for both Gandhi and theBuddha pride is a vice, so the humble soul is to 
be preferred over Aristotle's “great soul” (megalopsychia). (Aristotle's 
megalopsychia may even be too close to megalomania for the comfort of 
most contemporary persons.) Second, neither Gandhi nor the Buddha 
would have accepted Aristotole’s elitism. For Aristotle only a certain 
class of people (free-born Greek males, to be exact) could establish the 
virtues and attain the good life. In stark contrast, the Dharmakaya and 
Gandhi's village republic contain all people, including the poor, the 
outcast, people of colour, and women. 


Unity in Diversity: Gandhian and Buddhist Humanism 


It is common to tnterpret Gandhi in terms of Vedanta philosophy, 
especially Advaita Vedanta, the most dominant school. Gandhi's several 
references to a quality less absolute and two equivocal affirmations of 
the principle of advaita offer some support for this view.” The Advaitin 
interpretation offers a solution to the basic puzzle about Gandhi's self- 
suffering, which I have mentioned above. The principle of non-dualism 
allows Gandhi to see the sin of the other as his own sin, because in 
reality there is no distinction between him and others, between the “T” 
and the “Thou.” 

The best evidence for the Advaitin solution is the following passage: 


I believe in [the] absolute oneness of God and therefore also of humanity. 
What though we have many bodies? We have but one soul The rays of the 
sun are many through refraction. But they have the same source. I cannot 
detach myself from the wickedest soul (nor may I be denied identity with 
the most virtuous). . . . I must involve in my experience the whole of my 
kind.”4 


I maintain that we must qualify the implications of this passage 
both in terms of its moral implicaitons and in terms of a coherent 
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interpretation of Gandhi's philosophy. The Advaitin solution 
completely undermines the basic moral implications of the law of 
karma. Instead of the Advaitiin model of total undifferentiated unity, I 
‘suggest that this passage be mterpreted in terms of an organic holism, 
which. has the distinct advantage over absolute monism, in that it 
maintains the reality of the individual (on the analogue of the integral 
living cell), while at the some time making collective responsibility 
intelligible as well. In a previous article I have reformulated Gandhi's 
refraction analogy so that it gives the equal w Gon ee eae 
individuality that we find in Gandhi's writings. 

The problems of consistently maintaining an Advaitin Gandhi 
manifest themselves most clearly in Bhikhu Parekhs's otherwise 
excellent book on Gandhi's political philosophy.”© After summarizing 
basic Indian philosophy he claims that Gandhi, just like Shankara, 
envisioned a two-tiered religion of a personal theism focusing on 
shiva, Vishnu, Devi and an impersonal monism of Atman-Brahman. 
People in the second tier would recognize the illusion of individual 
self and consciousness, would eventually put the phenomenal world 
behind them, and would move from the worship of individual deities 
to experience the total unity of Atman-Brahman. Gandhi must object 
already at this point, because he wavered between personal theism 
and impersonal monism and never claimed that one was superior to 
the other. 

More problems arise with Parekh's interpretation, especially with 
regard to Gandhi's political activism and the dynamic and engaged 
individualism that such a view requires. There is indeed a tension in 
Gandhi between the ascetic and mystic Gandhi, who, as Parekh shows, 
has difficulty justifying, from an Advaitin standpoint, the feeling of, let 
alone need for love; and the activist Gandhi, who is committed to 
moral autonomy, love, compassion, and justice. But nowhere in 


Gandhi's voluminous works does he indicate that the individual self is . 


an illusion. (Chatterjee puts the point bluntly: “Gandhi had no truck 
with the maya doctrine.”)”” Gandhi's thoughts range from the self's 
complete autonomy, where he has come under the powerful influences 
he admits the Euro-American tradition had on him, to a relational, 
social self that has an organic relation with society and the cosmos as a 
whole. Parekh cannot support both an Advaitin Gandhi and the Gandhi 
who exhorts individuals to conform to their own historical-cultural 
ues 78 Ror the Advaitin there can be no ultimate value in such truths. 

“There is.sufficient evidence to call Gandhi a pantheist, but many 
comitfientators.are not careful enough to distinguish between pantheism, 
where the cosmos and its parts are both real and divine, and the 
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Advaitin position where only Atman-Brahman is real. John White has 
suggested,” echoing medieval Jain arguments, that there is a basic 
inconsistency in Advaita Vedant, because from the standpoint of the 
unliberated souls both Atman-Brahman and the phenomenal world 
exists, albeit the latter only in a derivative and temporal mode, whereas 
from that standpoint of the liberated souls the world does not exist. 
The Advaitin is not even consistently non-dualistic, because, until all 
humans are liberated, the Advaitin position is, as White calls it, a 
“transcendental dualism,” a dualism of divine reality and derivative 
phenomena roughly equivalent to Christian theology. The principal 
difference is that God creates the world in Christianity, whereas it 
is the creation of ignorance in Advaita Vedanta. 

Daisaku Ikeda, the philosophical leader of the Soka Gakkai, 
paraphrases the medieval monk Nichiren Daishonin as saying: “The 
Buddha is an ordinary human being; ordinary human beings are the 
Buddha.” There are two interpretations of the second phrase 
depending upon whether one follows early Buddhist texts or embraces 
later Mahayanist views. From the standpoint of early Buddhism, to 
say that we are all Buddhas simply means that all of us have the 
potential to understand the Four Noble Truths and to overcome 
craving in our lives. The Mahayanist interpretation would be that we 
all possess a Buddha-nature metaphysically equivalent to the 
Dharmakaya, the cosmic “body” of the Buddha. Given his commitment 
to a general Vedantist concept of soul, Gandhi would have felt very 
comfortable with the Mahayanist position, particularly since it respects 
diversity within unity and supports a dynamic and engaged concept 
of self. I therefore conclude that Buddhist humanism—a humanism of . 
nonviolence and compassion—may be the very best way to take Gandhi's 
philosophy into the twenty-first Century. 
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The Transcendental Individual: 
Gandhi and the Limits 
of Liberalism 


'Rakhahari Chatterji 


IN THIS PAPER I wist to share my thoughts on some aspects of 
Gandhi's thinking on and approach to politics. The aspects I will try to 
touch upon are those that I think have become most troubling for all of 
us in recent times. I will discuss Gandhi's views on the indivudual, the 
community, and society, and the state. I will not deal with each of these 
separately, nor will I devote equal space to each of them. In fact, my 
focus will be on individual-community relationship which implies 
certain assumptions about and implications for society and the state. 
The relationship between the individual and the community and 
between individual rights and community's claims have become a 
subject of much discussion in the West. It finds expression in 
contemporary liberalism, communitarian thinking, debates about 
multiculturalism, and theories of minority rights. It is not possible to 
go into all of these, although all these are relevant for a contemporary 
understanding of Gandhi. What I propose to do, instead, is to explicate 
in the first half of my paper the approach of contemporary liberalism 
to the issue of individual rights and community's claims as it has 
recently been expressed with great amount of clarity by Will Kymlicka.1 
_ In its second part, the paper will examine Gandhi's views on this 
issue with some illustrations from his own writings and speeches. I 
would like to show how Gandhi accepted the basic principles 
underlying the liberal approach without putting himself in the face of 
the dilemma that liberalism has failed to resolve. Gandhi could more 
successfully, at least theoretically, handle the issue of indivudual- 
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community relationship by sourcing his ideas in the tradition of Indian 
thought and by reiterating the concept of a transcendental individual. 


GANDHI BELONGS TO a very small group of persons about whose 
thoughts and actions debates and discussions never end, writing of 
books and articles never ceases, and a final estimate is never arrived at. 
For those who consider themselves his disciples, it is rather natural 
that they should make every effort to carry on his tradition from the 
past to the present and well into the future. But for the non-disciples 
the compulsion or indispensability of looking back at him again and 
again is dictated by the saliency of what Gandhi stood for, for 
understanding and handling the problems of our everyday world. 

As a matter of fact, the years of the late twentieth century have 
witnessed in the realm of politics and public affairs catastrophic strifes 
and violence, shocking intolerance and inhumanity, disastrous 
identitarian politics, and communal mayhems. If examples are 
necessary, one can always refer to the process of Yugoslavia's unmaking, 
Tamil-Sinhalese attritional conflict in Sri Lanka, separation of East 
Timor from Indonesia, the Rushdie controversy, the Shah Banu case 
and the demolition of Babri Masjid in India and numberless acts of 
violence and repression in Africa. The issues and problems that these 
events are about were matters of deep concern for Gandhi even in the 
early years of the twentieth century. Largely, these conflicts are the 
product of a particular conception of the nation and the place of 
minorities within the nation. The predominant and Western conception 
of the nation has been that the nation is a cultural community, that is, 
the boundaries of the nation must overlap with the boundaries of a 
culture, that the idea of the nation coextends with the fact of cultural 
complemantarity of its people. In this conception of the nation, the 
cultural/religious/ethnic minorities do not have any special rights or 
claims; rather, they have the duty to assimilate themselves with the 
majority which defines the nation. West European states and western 
political theory both operated under the assumption that the states 
were institutional representations of a culturally homogeneous nation, 
and that citizens of the states were “citizens” because they equally 
shared a common system of rights and were equally subject to a 
common code of law. 

Efforts were indeed made to control conflicts between cultural/ 
religious majorities and minorities within states/nations. Even in the 
early twentieth century, such attempts were made through bilateral 
treaties between states to protect each other's minorities. For example, 
Germany:had a treaty with Poland by which it was committed to 
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protect ethnic Poles within Germany so long as Poland protected 
ethnic Germans living in Poland. The League of Nations approved of 
such treaties. But this also gave the opportunity to Nazi Germany to 
invade Poland and Czechoslovakia on the alleged ground of their 
failure to protect German minorities.’ 

Liberal theory, which is essentially concerned with freedom and 
equality of the individual, has often tried to resolve the question of 
minority rights by subsuming it under the rubric of the doctrine of 
human rights. If basic human rights can be guaranteed to all individuals 
within the state, special protection of minority rights would not be 
necessary; for, the rights of the individual members of the minority 
community would receive as much protection and respect as the rights 
of any other individual. 

If the left among the liberals in the West have accepted special 
treatment of racial minorities in the form of “affirmative action” as 
temporary and remedial measures to finally achieve a society of equals, 
those on the right among the liberals have argued that such policies are 
self-defeating; for, they exacerbate group differences rather than 
producing equality. 

The concepts of human rights, in fact, cannot answer all the issues 
raised by the question of minority rights. Por instance, even if everyone 
has the same set of human rights, it is not clear what would be the 
medium of instruction in educational institutions, or the language of 
the courts, or the territorial boundaries of representation in legislature, 
the official language, rules governing marriage and divorce, personal 
laws etc. ina political community of multiple cultural/religious groups. 
To overcome these difficulties, liberals like Will Kymlicka propose 
that the liberal theory of rights or the doctrine of human rights must be 
supplemented with a theory of minority rights.’ 

Nineteenth-century liberalism did not make any distinction 
ous prie rights” and minority rights. Hence it tried to resolve 
the problem of minority rights either through “self-determination” by 
the minority (which ultimately created another nation/state with its 
own system of “national rights”) or forcible assimilation of the minority 
groups within the existing nation. But with increasing recognition of 
the inevitability of multiculturality within single nations/states, either 
as the product of continued existence of culturally divergent indigenous 
peoples or of immigration, late twentieth-century liberalism (as 
distinguished from communitarianism) attempts to resolve the problem 
by resorting to a theory of minority rights which can be made consistent 
with the fundamental liberal principles of individual freedom and 
equality. Kymlicka's attempt has to be viewed in that context. 
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| If the fundamental commitment of liberalism is to the indivisual, 
his freedom and equality, ethnic/cultural/religious groups are 
committed to their groupness above and beyond the individual members 
of such groups. They demand not identical rights for all, but group- 
differentiated rights. This reflects a communitarian outlook. Kymlicka 
argues that a liberal theory which is supplemented with a theory of 
minority rights can accommodate claims of group-differentiated 
rights—if not all, at least some claims. 

According to Kymlicka, it is possible to distinguish between two 
kinds of claims that a minority cultural group makes: the first set of 
claims are with regard to its own members which he labels as claims 
for internal restrictions; the second set of claims are with regard to 
outside or es general society, which is labelled as claims to external 
protections.* 

Claims for internal restrictions are nesdeu for disciplinning 
members to halt internal dissent. Any group, like a political party or 
even a government, curtails the freedom of those subject to its authority: 
party requires party discipline to be maintained by its members, and 
the government requires citizens to pay taxes. Cultural /religious groups 
are particularly sensitive about this claim and in enjoying it they want 
to go at great lengths. Native Indian tribes in the United States have 
successfully claimed jurisdictional freedom from the American Bill of 
Rights over their members. They have also denied their members the 
right to defy tribal faiths. The Amish community in the United States 
has similarly claimed their community's right not to send their children 
' to highschool as such education may distort the norms and viues of 
their community. Many religious groups severely penalize their 
members suspected of blasphemy or apostasy. In other words, group 
claim for internal restrictions is a claim for denying its individual 
members the right of exit, and, as such, it amounts to a complete denial 
of liberal principles of freedom and equality. 

External protections, on the other hand, involve inter-group 
relations, that is, the ethnic or religious group may seek to protect its 
distinct existence and identity by limiting the impact of the decisions 
of the larger society on it. This points to the right of a group to safe 
existence as much as that of any other group within the larger society, 
for instance, the demand of the Francophones in Quebec of the right to 
education through French language. The claim to external protections 
also carries a danger, in that it may lead to marginalization of one 
group in the name of preserving the distinctiveness of another group. 
The claim for apartheid y the Whites in South Africa falls in this 
category. 
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GIVEN THESE TWO sets of demands by ethnic/cultural/religious 
groups within society, what can liberalism do about them? Must 
liberalism reject both, or can it accept both, or either, and with or 
without limitations? Kymlicka's answer to this is: “I will argue that 
liberals can and should endorse certain external protections, where 
they promote fairness between groups, but should reject internal 
restrictions which Imit the right of the group members to question and 
revise traditional authorities and practices. ”S That is to say, liberalism 
can accept the right to external protection if such a right does not grant 
special privileges to one group, or power to overpower other groups in 
the society but internal restrictions being fundamentally opposed to 
individual freedom cannot be acceptable to liberalism. At the-same 
time, care has to be taken so that claims for external protection are 
utilized for imposing internal restrictions on its members by groups 
(as in the case of the British Muslims demanding group-libel laws in 
the Salman Rushdie affair). 

The liberal view, then, can accomodate group-differentiated rights 
so long as these do not violate individual freedom of the group mem- 
bers, and promote equality between groups. But this hinges on the 
. assumption that somehow or other, the group demanding differentiated 
rights will be convinced of the value of individual freedom. But what if 
they are not? Should the liberals have, then, the right to impose their 
values on a non-liberal minority? 

This is a highly debatable issue among the liberals and commu- 
nitarians. Kymlicka refers to Rawls who has positioned himself closer 
to the communitarians on this point. Rawls makes a distinction between 
an idividual's political convictions which are revisable and his “final 
ends” or “enduring attachments and loyalties” which are constitutive 
of his self and, therefore, not revisable. That is to say, with regard to the 
former, individual freedom is relevant, but with regard to the latter, 
the dictates of the community get priority. In this, as Kymlicka says, 
Rawls makes a case for political liberalism, not comprehensive liberalism. 
This brings Rawls closer to Sandel's idea of an “encumbered” individual 
and to argue that individuals can be liberal in public life, but commu- 
nitatian in private life.® | 

But this distinction is not unproblematic. First, it confuses the issue 
of civil rights, like freedom of conscience or right to education: should 
these be viewed from a liberal or communitarian standpoint? Besides, 
even cultual.groups or religious communities would not accept such a 
distinction because from the community's pulpit the community leaders 
would want to dictate political convictions/behaviour for its members 
rather than restricting their attention to only the sphere of private life 
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of the members. One may further ask, how can the community get 
priority in determining something that the individual considers as 
constituting his/her self. Kymlicka refuses to be influenced by Rawls, 
distinction, or by Sandel's communitarian argument. He upholds 
individual freedom or autonomy as the essence of liberal theory and 
hence concludes that “any theory which does not accord substantial 
civil rights to the members of the minority cultures is seriously deficient 
from a liberal point of view” (emphasis added).’ 

While Kymlicka's arguments are clear and forceful, they do not 
resolve the problem of group-differentiated rights for liberal theory. 
Indeed, Kymlicka's revision of liberal theory (I am excluding here the 
strategy he suggests for dealing with non-liberal groups) in the light of 
minority rights remains hinged on the individual and his rights. The 
centrality of the individual in the liberal conception of rights and 
interests is so emphatic that it excludes groups and communities by 
definition; for, the source of the individual right is the individual 
himself, or the law of Nature or of Nature's God, as in classical 
liberalism. This framework puts the family/group/community in an 
antagonistic location in relation to the individual whenever the issue 
of the former's rights is raised. 

This dilemma of liberal theory directs attention to the ideas of 
Gandhi on the idividual and the community, which may have a 


significant role to play in nae world. 


GANDHI, EVEN BEFORE he took charge of the Indian movement, during 
his South Africa days in fact, as his Authobiography testifies, became 
acutely aware of the need for accommodating the Muslims, who 
constituted a vast religious minority m India, into the mainstream 
nationalist movement. He confessed that the critical test of his ahimsa 
would be in bringing the two communities together.® Gandhi's approach 
to this question was, in a sense, largely communitarian; for, he believed 
in, and positively accepted, the endurance of community identity. 
Faith m the same religion, deeply felt shared loyalty to the principles of 
a religion generate a sense of brotherliness and easily evoke mutual 
empathy among the believers. These are at the root of community 
identity which cannot be erased by majoritarianism or any theory of 
common citizenship. Hence Gandhi said: “Religion was a matter of 
feeling or the heart, therefore, not a matter of argument. Religion is 
beyond explanation.”? Similarly and very explicitly he said: “In matters 
of conscience the law of the majority has no place.” 10 

Gandhi did not find any reason why two;different religious 
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communities cannot maintain their religious identities while at the 
- game time share a national identity. His advice was, “a Hindu must be 
a better Hindu, and a Mussalman must be a better Mussalman.”!! 
Creating a national identity would be possible not by breaking the 
community identity, but by respecting it. He claimed, and apparently 
he was proud to claim that, “Hindu mind is myself; every fibre of my 
being is Hindu.” The Muslim was his “non-self.” Hence in his 
approach to the Muslims, he felt, he had to be mediated through the 
leaders of the Muslim community. 

In his view, community identity was therefore non-negotiable. But 
does it mean then that for Gandhi the individual had no identity 
simply as a human being or that his encapsulation within the 
community identity was so complete that nothing existed beyond it 
and that , there was no possibility of making him a citizen of a naiton, 
or perhaps a transcendental person? 

In fact, even though Gandhi was respectful of community /religious 
identity, and he would not want anyone to forgo or forget it, yet he 
valued the individual qua individual above everything else, even 
above his community or religion. In this sense, he was as much a 
libertarian as any liberal or individualist. Keeping in mind Kymlicka's 
distinction between the external protection claims and claims to internal 
restrictions of a community, it is possible to examine how far Gandhi's 
views can be considered liberal. 

With regard to external protection claims of a community, Gandhi, 
like liberals, also believed that such claims could be admitted provided 
they did not create system of privilege for a community or lead to 
unfair or unequal empowerment of a group/community vis-a-vis 
others or the society in general. Quite expectedly, here the state would 
have to play a critical role in ensuring a religious community fair 
protection but denying it unfair privilege. When, in view of the Karachi 
Congress resolution on religious neutrality, a Brahmin felt unnerved 
about the future of religion in independent India and wrote to Gandhi 
seeking clarification, Gandhi, in reply, delineated his own “dream” of 
religious neutrality thus: 


Religious neutrality means that the state will have no state religion nor a 
system of favouritism. The authority of the Vedas and other Shastras will 
not be denied but their interpretation will not rest with individuals but 
will depend upon the courts of law. Conscientious scruples will be respected 
but not at the expense of public morals or the rights of others. The law will 
not tolerate any arrogation of ie eae a any person or class whether in 
the name of custom or religion. ¥ 
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Similarly, when the minority community of Digambar Jains had 
asked Sardar Patel, if in view ọf the Karachi resplution on religious 
freedom under Swaraj, Digamber Jain sadhus could roam about naked 
in accordance with their religion and Patel had answered that religious 
freedom could not imply the right to be indecent or hurt the feelings of 
others, Gandhi wrote, “I feel the Sardar could possibly have given no 
other reply; it is their dharma to keep within the bounds of social 
decency.... ”14 

Therefore, if every community has the right to external protection 
or to the claim to be equally treated as any other community, each 
community has also to remember that the society is larger than the 
community. It is only society which can over time and through 


deliberations set standards of decency, fairness, and acceptability and ' 


each community's claim is subject to such standards. 

Within limits imposed by the threats of the society's illfare, a 
community has the right to maintain its traditions, culture, mores, and 
norms and ways of living; that is, the right to see to it that its members 
adhere to these. This is Kymlicka's “claim for internal restrictions.” 
But, for Gandhi, it does not mean that the members can under no 
circumstances question such tradition and culture, or try to bring 
about changes in them for greater fairness and justice for the individual 
members of the group. That is to say, in a possible clash between 
individual freedom and community's claim to its way of life, it is the 
former which must be upheld. A religious community collectively has 
the right to observe its faith and maintain the sanctity of its practices, 
but then the claims of its religion on the idividual community members 
have to be founded on the principles of “morality and reason.” Said 
Gandhi: “Hinduism should certainly be purged of all the evils and 
superstitions that have crept into it”! And further, “I have not a 
shadow of doubt that Islam has sufficient strength in itself to become 
purged of illiberalism and intolerance.”!° 

It is neither its antiquity not its scripturality that makes a faith 
binding on its members, but its consistency with the “fundamental 
maxims of morality” and “trained reason.” But who is to identify the 
standards of morality and reason, and their violations? The individual, 
of course, was Gandhi's answer; for “religion is a personal matter.”!” 
Hence Gandhi could advise an individual Hindu and an individual 
Mussalman to free themselves from the “false” teachings of the 
“Shastras and Mollahs.”!® The individual has to judge for himself/ 
herself what he/she should accept as true religion: “I ask of no Hindu 
or Mussalman to surrender an iota of his religious principle. Only let 
him be sure that it is religion.” 1? Not only is the individual the arbiter of 
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his/her faith, but at the game time, he/she is also the definer of true 
religion. 

This emphasis on the individual, on his/her capacity to arbitrate, 
to apply the principles of morality and reason, to decide the course of 
life vis-a-vis his/her religion, in short, the need for and ability to enjoy 
freedom for him/herself, makes Gandhi a liberal indeed. But does it 
mean that like the advocates of liberalism in the West, he also views . 
the rights of the individuals as the standard by which the claims of the 
community have to be judged? Is it that for him also it is the individual 
with his/her autonomy, freedom and interest who occupies the central 
place in our social life to which the claims of the comunity must remain 
peripheral, and may sometimes become even antagonistic? 

The fact is that even though Gandhi admits the significance of the 
individual's freedom and autonomy, he avoids putting community 
contra individual. And he makes it possible through his conception of 
rights, which distinguishes him from Western liberalism. 

For Gandhi, the individual has his right indeed, but the source of 
his rights is neither something like the laws of Nature nor the 
individual's sense of duty. “The true source of rights is duty, if we all 
discharge our duties, rights will not be far to seek.” This is unlike 
Locke who argued that the individual is born with some inalienable 
rights whereas he has to accept duties out of necessity. This Lockean 
view runs through liberal thought which is why for liberalism emphasis 
on duty is an indicator of conservative thinking. But Gandhi's view of 
duty is neither Burkean nor Fascist. Duty, for him, flows from the 
individual's natural sense of justice and fairness, which also makes the 
human individual an ethical being. 

Mankind, in this train of thought, constitutes an organic whole and 
human beings are necessarily interdependent. For the atman, which 
resides in every individual, is nothing but an expression of the 
wholeness, the universal self, which is Brahman. Hence, Gandhi could 
say, “I believe that if one man gains spiritually the whole world gains 
with him, and if one man falls, the world falls to that extent.””2 One's 
rights and duties, in this framework are enmeshed in one's need for 
integrating oneself with the cosmic unity. For Gandhi, this is not 
achieved through’a single step. Identification with the cosmic unity 
takes place through the individual's identification with ever-widening 
circles of humanity beginning with the family, neighbourhod, 
community, nation or the larger society and, finally, mankind. Freedom 
and autonomy in this context assume a very special meaning: Swaraj 
-meant for Gandhi “self-rule and self-restraint, not freedom from all 
restraint.” It was not simply political liberty, nor even comprehensive 
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liberty in Mill's sense. Swaraj, for Gandhi, stood for the realization, in 
thought and in practice, the ideal of human unity. Unity was also the 
foundation of ahimsa.*! 

The concept of individual rights, thus, for Gandhi, cannot 
overshadow this desire for and consciousness of human unity. The 
connecting thread between the individual and society runs then not 
through the individual's sense of self-interest or reason, but through 
the consciousness of an overarching unity. Gandhi's individual was 
not a self-interested person; nor even an encumbered person but a 

Gandhi, in this perspective, appears as a society-centric thinker. 
He celebrates the society of the humankind and in this larger society 
the individual and his community and the state find their true location. 
Hence, he could say, “an ideally nonviolent state will be an ordered 
anarchy.” 


IN EXPOUNDING THESE ideas and in putting up this conceptual framework 
for the resolution of intra-community as well as inter-community 
conflicts, Gandhi did not have either to create something unique or to 
fall back on Western liberal thought. In fact, his ideas were very much 
a continuation of the loftier traditions of Indian thought. He himself 
never claimed otherwise. The core idea here is that of the individual: 
unlike in the Western liberal tradition where each individual is 
autonomous with his set of self-interest and rational faculty, and 
capable of interacting and cooperating with other individuals in so far 
as self-interest and reason would dictate in the Indian thought, each 
individual is a fragmentary expression of a universal being. The one is 
not complete without the other. Individual autonomy per se is 
meaningless; it acquires meaning only through ideationally merging 
itself with the Universal Self. In this view, the individual self has 
built-in capacity to transcend itself not merely to the level of the 
community or nation, but to the level of the whole human race. As 
Tagore said, “.... Rather than placing one's self-interest at the centre of 
society, finding humanity in the Universal Being or Brahma is what 
Hinduism is about.”” 

This is the idea of the transcendental individual as opposed to the 
idea of the self-interested and rational individual. The resolution of 
conflicting individual, ethnic, communal, or national claims could 
perhaps be possible by reorienting the individual to his transcen- 
dental capacities, remembering Gandhi may be a step in the right 
direction. 
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Restructuring the United Nations and 
Global Governance 
by Dr B.N. Mehrish 


This study sets out to identify possible ways in which planning 
and management capabilities at the world level could be strengthened. 
It analyzes the various problems and new challenges for peace and 
global governance. 

. The study examines the key dimensions and issues on the 
restructuring of the UN system. It discusses the North-South 
perspectives on restructuring issues. It is of vital importance what 
kind of the UN system is in place on the verge of the twenty-first 
century. 

The study provides theoretical insights and makes an attempt to 
understand and analyze the present complex process of the working 
and tole of the United Nations in global governance. 
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Gandhi and Martin Luther King, Jr: 
Causal Influence or Backing 
Support? _ 


- Thomas Weber 


Introduction 


We ALL COME to tines in our lives when'weichange our beliets Or 
ways of living. The reasons for such changes can be legion and trying 
to pin down the causal factors may well prove to be a futile exercise. Is 
it possible to ever know precisely how significant life changes come 
about, or why they come about at one particular time rather than at 
another? It can, nevertheless, be an illuminating exercise to attempt to 
determine the degree to which such changes may have come about 
because of the influence of other persons or their ideas that have the 
power, at a particular point in time, to alter someone’s destiny. After 
all, no inventor, including the inventor of the self, works alone. We all 
make ourselves in interaction with others. The question of how our 
relationships influence our future directions, and even future selves, 
can be worth pursuing because understanding someone’s relationships, 
whether personal or by way of philosophical influence, helps in our 
understanding of them. 

Although many writers, particularly Americans, like to claim that 
Henry David Thoreau, anti-slavery and anti-war protestor and 
withholder of taxes from a government he saw as unjust, and of course 
the author of the classic essay “Civil Disobedience”, had a formative 
influence in the development of the Mahatma,! Gandhi himself has 
claimed that “the persons who have influenced my life as a whole ina 
general way are Tolstoy, Ruskin, Thoreau, and Raychandbhai.’”? Then 
quickly he added, “perhaps I should drop Thoreau from this list.” 
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It has often been assumed that Gandhi’s commencement of civil 
disobedience in South Africa was inspired by his reading of Thoreau’s 
essay.‘ However, it appears that Gandhi, in fact, did not read it until 
over half a year after his key speech at the Empire Theatre in 
Johannesburg on 11 September 1906.° On that day, 3,000 Indians had 
gathered to protest against the discriminatory Indian Registration 
Ordinance which required them to be registered, fingerprinted, and to 
carry registration cards at all times under fear of heavy punishment 
for a breach.‘ During the meeting, a resolution was passed calling all 
present to defy the provisions of the legislation. This meeting is seen in 
the Gandhian saga as the “birth of satyagraha” where Gandhi embarked 
on civil disobedience. 

The celebrated essay, by a well-respected Westerner and kindred 
spirit, certainly seemed to legitimise what Gandhi was doing and he 
was to go on mentioning Thoreau’s dictum that “under a government 
which imprisons any unjustly, the true place for a just man is also in 
prison’? for the rest of his life. However, this was backing support but 
not causal influence.’ To some degree it would appear that perhaps 
the insistence of a causal link results from “a sense of Western 
superiority.”? Where western writers seemed to assume that novel 
political ideas must have been copied from Western political 
philosophers, not even countenancing the possibility that they could 
have been discovered independently by non-Westerners. Mohandas 
Gandhi would certainly have become the great civilly disobedient 
Mahatma even if he had never heard of Thoreau. 

In a similar vein, there is an influence question in reverse that can 
be asked about the Mahatma and another American social activist. 
Probably far too much has already been written on Martin Luther King 
Jr. He was not just a brilliant orator and an organiser, and a fearless 
fighter for black civil rights, he was also a nonviolent fighter, and this, 
it is often claimed, is to a large degree the result of the influence of 
Gandhi. This aspect of King’s development can sustain some further 
examination. Does King (or in America, Gandhi) benefit from the 
construction of such a causal link when in reality, again, there was little 
more than backing support? Should Gandhi be dropped from the ranks 
of those who have been pinpointed as having influenced King’s life in 
a substantial way? 


King: A Life in Brief 


In the United States, Martin Luther King, Jr. is often put on par with 
Gandhi and is far better known than the Mahatma. In 1964 he became 
the youngest Nobel Peace Prize recipient for his nonviolent leadership 
of the black civil rights campaigns and was Time magazine’s “Man of 
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the Year”. Stamps have been issued in his honour and the Monday 
nearest his birthday (the third in January) is a national holiday. It has 
even been argued that King is the “greatest American who ever lived” ,” 
and his charisma and oratorical brilliance, as well as what he stood for 
and accomplished, ensured international fame. 

The story of King’s life and work is too well known to tell in any 


detail. Briefly, he was born in 1929 into a middle-class family of Baptist - 


preachers. At the age of 15 he was accepted into a programme for gifted 
students at Morehouse College in Atlanta, and at 18 he was ordained 
and licenced to preach at the Ebenezer Baptist Church in Atlanta where 
his father was a pastor. He completed his theological studies at Crozer 
Theological Seminary in Pennsylvania in 1951, graduating at the head 
of his class. At the University of Boston he met the music graduate 
student from a peace activist background, Coretta Scott. They married 
in 1953. In 1955 he received his Ph.D. for a doctoral dissertation titled 
“A Comparison of the Concepts of God in the Thinking of Paul Tillich 
and Henry Nelson Wiesman.” Before he had completed his dissertation, 
he was invited to become the pastor of the historic Dexter Avenue 
Baptist Church in Montgomery in Alabama and soon found himself as 
leader of the black boycott of segregated busses in the city following 
Rosa Parks’ law breaking action of sitting in the whites only front of a 
bus. The boycott lasted 381 days during which he was arrested and his 
house bombed." In 1956 a Federal court judge issued an injunction 
ending segregation and King emerged as a national hero of the civil 
rights movement. 

The following year, he went on to found the Southern Christian 

Leadership Conference to support civil disobedience in the form of 
pickets, sit-ins, and court challenges to secure full citizenship rights 
for blacks. In 1960 he moved to Atlanta where he was arrested in the 
campaign to desegregate lunch counters. He was again arrested in 1963 
during the Birmingham lunch counter desegregating campaign. From 
prison he wrote his famous Gandhi-flavoured “Letter from Birmingham 
Jail” explaining the need for direct action. Following his release, he 
helped to organise the historic march on Washington where, during 
the rally attended by 200,000 people in the shadow of the Lincoln 
Memorial, he delivered his iconic “I Have a Dream” 
_ In the mid-1960s he took his campaigns to the north of the United 
States to highlight housing segregation and more subtle racism than 
the blatant version of the South. To the distress of some, who saw it as 
either traitorous or taking the focus off the civil rights campaign, he 
became an active opponent of the US involvement in Vietnam. 

In his last few years he became more radical and seemingly less 
hopeful that love would conquer white racism. Nevertheless he never 
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approved of slogans such as “Black Power” or endorsed retaliatory 
violence. His attempt to unite black moderates and the ever more 
popular active radicals was not successful and his influence seemed to 
be waning as his nonviolent approach was increasingly rejected by 
younger and more militant black leaders. The lack of greater progress 
in civil rights and seeming cautiousness of his nonviolence led to a 
questioning of his leadership and even effectiveness. From the left, 
critics such as Malcolm X came to see King as a lackey of the whites 
and claimed that his insistence on love and nonviolence scarred the 
black psyche as much as the oppression that he fought against.” 
Gandhian analysts have claimed that, as with other Western activists, 
King did not make the crucial link that Gandhi had made between a 
satyagraha and a “constructive programme” (positive work to build 
the future better society while the present unsatisfactory one is being 
dismantled) and that his “gradual loss of influence within the American 
civil rights movement was largely due to this oversight.”” He was 
assagsinated at the young age of 39, on 4 April 1968, outside a Memphis 
hotel where he was staying prior to leading a march by striking city 
sanitation workers. He had been arrested 14 times in his short life of 
activism. This was truly a life cast in the mould of fhe Mahatma. 


A Fellow Traveller or Influence? 


Naturally any “outside” influence on King must be seen in the light of 
his experiences of oppression as a black person in a white-dominated 
society and in the light of the traditions of the black Baptist 
Protestantism which nurtured him.“ Eventually the church provided 
the avenue for the spreading of the idea of Gandhian nonviolence. But, 
according to Baldwin, it also made him receptive to Gandhi's 
philosophy and methods in the first place.” Kapur argues that African 
Americans were paying attention to Gandhi's struggles in India and 
having fruitful exchanges with Gandhians for four decades before King 
emerged onto the scene and that because of this the King-inspired 
movement should not be seen as emerging out of a historical vacuum- 
‘in. fact, the community’s long encounter with Gandhi, Gandhians and 
Gandhian philosophy went some of the way to raising up King the 
prophet.'* Nevertheless, the question remains: to what extent did King 
become what he was, or at least his nonviolent activism become what 
it did become, because of this “outside” influence of Gandhi? Perhaps 
they were fellow travellers who discovered similar philosophies and 
tactics quite independently and the causal influence tag became 
appended to the relationship because it merely seemed right or because 
it was of political benefit. 

Hanigan states that while it is very easy to draw _— between 
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the two men, given King’s actions and Gandhian rhetoric he employed, 
and to retrospectively fit King into Gandhi’s prophecy that eventually 
it could be through the American Negroes “That the unadulterated 
message of non-violence will be delivered to the world”,” there is little 
evidence to support the claim that King was acting under the influence 
of Gandhi’s techniques at Montgomery.” In short, the grounds for 
comparison are greater than those which demonstrate influence. 
Hanigan further notes that while Gandhi “was undoubtedly something 
of an inspiration and model for King,” the Mahatma’s “influence grew 
with King’s successes and failures and is certainly not by way of 
intellectual or spiritual content” as was his black experience.” Others 
argue the opposite. Bishop, for instance, states that “Many of those 
who now admire Martin Luther King regard his nonviolence as a 
modern example of Christian pacifism.” However, this is mistaken 
because “such an understanding fails to do justice to Gandhianism.”” 
Seshachari, in something of an overstatement, goes so far as to claim 
that where Lincoln left off, Gandhi set the Negro “on the road to final 
victory”, taught Negroes the lesson of nonviolent resistance and gave 
them a weapon of battle.” 

In an early article, King spells out the five central points of 
nonviolence “as a method in bringing about better racial relations.” 
They are that nonviolence is not a method for cowards because it does 
resist, it seeks to win the friendship and understanding of the opponent 
rather than their defeat or humiliation, that it is directed against the 
forces of evil rather than at persons who are caught in those forces, the 
guiding principle is love and therefore not only external physical 
violence must be avoided but also “internal violence of the spirit”, that 
is one should refuse to hate the opponent, and, finally, “the method of 
nonviolence is based on the conviction that the universe is on the side 
of justice.”“ This list could have been compiled by anyone who had 
undertaken a careful reading of Gandhi. 

In his history of the Montgomery bus boycott campaign, King talks 
of disliking the term “passive resistance” preferring “active nonviolent 
resistance to evil.” He also provides a slightly different version of the 
five “basic aspects” of the philosophy of nonviolence: gone is mention 
of the universe and justice, instead he explains that suffering should be 
accepted without retaliation.” Further, in an article titled “Our 
Struggle”, King talks about the black loss of self-respect, of the need 
for the use of nonviolence rather than retaliatory violence so that “we 
can all live together in peace and equality”, and having no desire for 
victory which only transfers those from the bottom to the top without 
achieving freedom for all.* This language appears to be straight from 
Gandhi - but did he merely adopt Gandhian rhetoric for something he 
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was already feeling (in the way Gandhi adopted Thoreau’s terminology 
for something he was already doing), or can Gandhi be seen as a 
genuinely formative influence? 


King finds Gandhi 


Close friends of King’s, like the Atlanta Quaker June Yungblut, have 
stated that King was “deeply influenced by Gandhi's powerful work”,* 
and scholars have also often made the same point. For example, Smith 
points out that there “was much in Gandhi that appealed to King”, 
including love, nonviolence, humility, self-sacrifice, the relationship of 
means to ends, and the obligation to act against evil, and consequently 
much of “Gandhism would go into the formulation of the philosophy 
and technique of King’s social protest movement.” King himself said 
as much and so did his wife. King has claimed that “the spirit of passive 
resistance came to me from the Bible and the teachings of Jesus, the 
techniques of execution came from Gandhi.”” When asked which books 
have influenced his thinking very strongly, King listed five, and three 
of those were about Gandhi: Louis Fischer’s The Life of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Gandhi's own Autobiography, and Richard B. Gregg’s The Power of 
Nonviolence. The other two were Thoreau’s Civil Disobedience and Walter 
Rauschenbusch’s Christianity and the Social Crisis.” Prior to coming to 
Montgomery, he had stated that 


I had read most of the major works on Gandhi and also Thoreau’s Essay on 
Civil Disobedience. Both of these strains of thought had profound influence 
on my thinking. I firmly believe that the Gandhian philosophy of non- 
violent resistance is the only logical and moral approach to the solution of 
the race problem im the United States.” 


The main source where the relationship between King and Gandhi 
is spelled out by King himself is in his book Stride Towards Freedom. 
Here he relates how, as a college freshman, before being introduced to 
Gandhi, he read Thoreau’s “Essay on Civil Disobedience” and was 
“fascinated by the idea of refusing to cooperate with an evil system. I 
was so deeply moved that I reread the book several times. This was 
my first intellectual contact with the theory of nonviolent resistance.”™ 

In her autobiographical account of her life with King, his wife 
Coretta notes that he told her that the turning point of his thinking 
about how to reconcile Christian pacifism with activism came when he 
heard a lecture on Gandhi by one of his mentors, Dr Mordecai Johnson, 
the black president of Howard University, at Friendship Hall in 
Philadelphia in the spring of 1950." King found the message of the 
lecture to be “so profound and electrifying” that he left the meeting 
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and “brought a half-dozen books on Gandhi's life and work.” And at 
this point he “became deeply influenced by Gandhi, never realizing 
that I would live in a situation where it would be useful and 
meaningful.” A little while later he took a course at Crozer on the 
psychology of religion and for his research paper and oral presentation 
he chose to work on Gandhi.* While, Coretta King did not think that 
at this stage, in the late 1940s and early 1950s, “he as yet consciously 
considered applying the Gandhian technique of nonviolence to the 
Negro Movement, the idea began germinating in his mind.”* King 
records that as a result of this study of Gandhi, 


The whole concept of “Satyagraha” was profoundly significant to me. As I 
delved deeper into the philosophy of Gandhi my skepticism concerning 
the power of love gradually diminished, and I came to see for the first time 
its potency in the area of social reform. Prior to reading Gandhi, I had about 
concluded that the ethics of Jesus were only effective in individual 
relationship. The “turn the other cheek” philosophy and the “love your 
enemies” philosophy were only valid, I felt, when individuals were in 
conflict with other individuals; when racial groups and nations were in 
conflict a more realistic approach seemed necessary. But after reading 
Gandhi, I saw how utterly mistaken I was. ... I came to feel that this was 
the only morally and practically sound method open to oppressed people 
-in their struggle for freedom.* 


He added: 


My study of Gandhi convinced me that true pacifism is not nonresistance 
to evil, but nonviolent resistance to evil. Between the two positions, there 
is a world of difference. Gandhi resisted evil with as much vigor and power 
as the violent resister, but he resisted with love instead of hate. True pacifism 
is not unrealistic submission to evil power, as Niebuhr contends. It is ‘rather 
a courageous confrontation of evil by the power of love, in the faith that it 
is better to be the recipient of violence than the inflicter of it, since the latter 
only multiplies the existence of violence and bitterness in the universe, 
while the former may develop a sense of shame in the opponent, and 
thereby bring about a transformation of the heart.” 


By the time of the Montgomery bus boycott, the Congress of Racial 
Equality had already been using Gandhian nonviolent action in 
desegregation campaigns for a decade. A leading light in these 
campaigns was Bayard Rustin, a disciple of influential American pacifist 
A.J.Muste and Gandhi.* He went to Montgomery to assist in the protest 
and became an advisor to King, who he attempted to push further along 
the Gandhian path.” As the movement unfolded, “the inspiration of 
Mahatma Gandhi began to exert its influence.” Not long after the 
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start of the struggle, a sympathetic white woman, Juliette Morgan, wrote 
to the local paper comparing the bus boycott with the Gandhi’s Salt 
March in India. She was vilified by the white community for making 
the comparison, and indeed lost her job as'a city librarian because of 
her public stand against segregation, but as a result soon the “name of 
- Mahatma Gandhi was well-known in Montgomery.”“ During the bus 
boycott King started consciously emulating the Gandhian technique, 
_ noting that “Gandhi was the guiding light of our technique of 
nonviolent social change.” Further, he was becoming firmly convinced 
that the black leadership had to suffer as Gandhi had - and this, although 
King was daunted by the prospect, meant being prepared to go to jail.“ 
As the struggle unfolded and King could “see the power of nonviolence 
more and more”, not only did he give intellectual assent to it as a 
method, but “it became a commitment to a way of life.”™ 

In March 1959, King visited India, “as a pilgrim” rather than as a 
tourist, at the invitation of the Gandhian movement. While there, King 
“made speeches all over India, always emphasising his debt to 
Gandhian thinking.”“ Following the trip he noted that in India he saw 
none of the hatred that usually follows a violent struggle, and for 
achieving this victory for love he judged Gandhi to be “by all standards 
of measurement ... one of the half-dozen greatest men in world-history.© 
In India he even spent a little time walking and talking with Vinoba 
Bhave who was on his celebrated land-gift Bhoodan march at the time. 
According to his wife, King thought that Vinoba’s views of a 
government-free society were idealistic but “too impractical for 
implementation”, however he was convinced that the idea of total 
unilateral disarmament for a country was possible. 

It appears that the trip had a great impact on King’s mind. He 
learned that nonviolence required great patience and that the American 
expectation of rapid gains might have been unrealistic. He returned 
from India “more devoted than ever to Gandhian ideals of nonviolence 
and simplicity of living. He constantly pondered how to apply them in 
America”, and he “was more determined than ever to live as simply as 
possible.” However he realised that if he changed his clothes he would 
merely alienate followers, and if he gave up the use of car and telephone 
it would hamper his campaigns. The India trip allegedly caused a 
Gandhian self-searching in King, but in the end he decided that in “the 
conditions prevailing in America, we had to have certain things, and 
that he must strive to be more like Gandhi spiritually.”™ 

Although America was engulfed in rioting, at the end of his life 
King still held firm to nonviolence. In an article that appeared 
posthumously, he reiterated his absolute commitment. Even if 
nonviolent protest was to fail, he claimed that he would go on preaching 
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it. He declared that he planned “to stand by nonviolence because I 
have found it to be a philosophy of life that regulates not only my _ 
dealings in the struggle for racial justice but also my dealings with 
people, with my own self.”5 


Conclusion 


My aim here has not been to attempt to construct a counter-factual 
history of King’s life: if he had not come across accounts of Gandhi’s 
activities or read Gandhi’s writings on nonviolence, what shape would 
his future have taken? Nevertheless, it is not sufficient to assert, as at 
least one Indian author has done that the “impact of Gandhism on the 
life of Martin Luther King, Jr. ... was enormous ... Gandhi furnished 
King with the essential tactics of non-violence in a movement”? and 
that King was the “greatest Gandhian that ever lived.” Although 
King’s speeches in India proclaiming his debt to Gandhi are simply 
what could be expected in the circumstances, and an alliance of his 
movement with the name of Gandhi could be seen as having positive 
political payoffs among the many white Americans who greatly 
admired Gandhi and had supported the Indian independence struggle, 
it would appear that King was influenced by Gandhi. However, whether 
it was a decisive influence or merely one of inspiration will probably 
never be determined. Without Gandhi he surely would still have been 
. a great civil rights activist, but possibly his methods of activism may 
have evolved differently. Perhaps King was a faithful disciple of the 
Mahatma and the Montgomery bus boycott was the first major 
successful Gandhian campaign in America, but then again there is no 
conclusive hard evidence that Adam Roberts is incorrect when he claims 
that “For King and his movement, Montgomery crystalized the idea of 
nonviolence, not vice versa.” 

The undertaking of an examination of the influence of the Mahatma 
on King’s life and the interior processes that may have gone into 
bringing about possible changes as a result of this influence, can be 
viewed with some skepticism. After all the “disciplines” of psycho- 
history and psycho-biography are not taken seriously by everyone.” 
And of course there is the possibility that the undertaking of such an 
exercise ends up being little more than the selection of small instances 
from a very full life, snippets of conversation that may have been 
audience-specific or may have been inadequately remembered years 
later, or lines of correspondence that may not have had the deep 
meanings the chroniclers invest them with. Such factoids may be 
stretched to provide a very personal interpretation of the subject’s 
movements, both philosophical and psychological. Here I may have 
been guilty of elevating chance encounters or small influences to the 
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status of a major influence on King’s life, or in Gay’s words of explaining 
“too much by too little”. Autobiography may subjectively be an 
experiment in truth, but objectively it is often wanting in this regard. 
Nevertheless, in this instance, until there is any evidence to the contrary 
as there is concerning the Thoreau-shaped-Gandhi thesis, we can do 
worse than take King’s own words at face value. ` 
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Radical Education and Social 
Transformation: Rethinking 
Nai Talim 


Makarand Paranjape 


Tus PAPER has two parts. In the first part, I attempt a critical over- 
view of Mahatma Gandhi's educational philosophy and, very briefly, 
try to assess its actual implementation since it was first proposed. In 
the second part, I shall try to apply Gandhi's educational ideal to what 
I perceive as the needs of the coming decades. 


MOST OF GANDHI'S important writings on education have been compiled 
and edited by Bharatan Kumarappa in two slim books: Basic Education 
(1951) and Towards New Education (1953). These writings are mostly 
miscellaneous, consisting of letters,.speeches, extracts from books, and 
so on, but together they may be taken to constitute a coherent 
philosophy of education. The most significant single document in all 
of Gandhi's writings on education is probably the Inaugural Address 
that he delivered at the Wardha Conference of 1937. I shall come back 
to this Inaugural Address, in which Gandhi is reported to have sopken 
for 85 minutes.! But first, let us try to understand, briefly, what this 
conference was about. 

The Wardha conference was held under the auspices of the Marwari 
Education Society (later renamed as the Nava Bharat Vidyalaya) at 
Wardha on 22 and 23 October 1937. Jamnalal Bajaj was the President of 
this Society which held the conference to commemorate the Silver - 
Jubilee of the society and of the Marwari High School of Wardha. The 
idea was to give Gandhi a national platform to launch his ideas on 
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education. Gandhi was the President of the conference which was 
attended by well-known educationists and ministers, including B.G. 
Kher, Premier of Bombay Presidency, Zakir Husain, Principal of Jamia 
Millia, Delhi, P. Subbarayan, former MInister for Education, Madras, 
Viswanath Das, former Minister for Education, Orissa, Ravishankar 
Shukla, former Education Minister, Central Provinces, Jamnalal Bajaj,’ 
J.C. Kumarappa, Kakasaheb Kalelkar, and a number of other eminent 
educationists and associates of Gandhi. 

The Agenda, formulated by Gandhi, contained four propositions, 
which may be smmarized as follows: 


(i) “The present system of education does not meet the requirements of 
the country. ...” 

(H) “The course of primary education should be extended at least to seven 
years and should include the general knowledge gained up to the 
matriculation standard, less English, plus a substantial vocation.” 

(iii) “For the all-round development of boys and girls all training should, 
as far as possible, be given through a profit-yielding vocation.” 

(iv) “Higher education should be left to private enterprise and should be 
to meet national requirements whether in the various industries, 
technical arts, belles-letters or fine arts”? 


At the conclusion of the conference, four Resolutions were adopted. 
These had been proposed by a committee which worked through the 
night, under the chairmanship of Zakir Husain. The resolutions were: 


(i) “that.... free and compulsory education be provided for seven years 
on a nation-wide scale.” 
(ii) “that the medium of instruction be the mother-tongue.” 
(iii) “that. ... the process of education. . . . should centre around some 
form of manual and productive work....” ` 
(iv) “that. ... this system of education. . . . be gradually able to cover the 
remuneration of the teachers.”9 


Afterwards a committee was formed to design a suitable syllabus and: 
to submit its report to Gandhi. This report was submitted in December -7 
1937. Thereafter a second Report was published in 1938 with detailed 
clarifications and replies to objections raised against the first Report. 
This second Report contained detailed syllabi for three subjects, or 
crafts, as Gandhi would have preferred to call them: agriculture, 
spinning, and weaving. 

So all these documents—Gandhi's Inaugural speech, the Agenda, 
the Resolutions, and the two Reports that followed, make up the kernel 
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of Nai Talim or the New Education that later became famous all over 
India. 

What I propose to do here is not to examine these texts in great 
detail but focus, instead, on Gandhi's underlying principles of education 
upon which they were based. This will enable us to escape from an 
engagement with the nitty-gritty ef the syllabus or of several other 
practical aspects of the scheme such as funding. In fact, most of the 
objections and criticisms were aimed at these aspects while very few 
questioned the basic philosophy behind them. The latter is clearly 
voiced by Gandhi in his aforementioned Inaugural Address, to which 
we can now turn for a more detailed look. 

Gandhi begins by explaining that his educational agenda includes 
both primary as well as higher or college education. But his emphasis 
is clearly on the former. Also that his ideas are an outcome of his 
extensive travels through Indian villages and his experience of rural 
life in South Africa.* In other words, Gandhi's educational philosophy 
was born out of his intense need to better the condition of rural India. 
As Kumarappa puts it, “Gandhiji saw that the only way of saving the 
nation at that juncture was to revive village economic life and to relate 
education to it. Education. . .. was to be based on village occupations. 
The child was to be trained to be a producer.” 

The first major point Gandhi makes in the Inaugural Address is 
that the prevalent system of education is defective: “I am convinced 
that the present system of primary education is not only wasteful but 
positively harmful.”° I suppose, we can still assent to this basic truth 
that Gandhi observed. His reasons for advancing such a claim are, 
however, equally important: “Most of the boys are lost to the parents 
and to the occupation to which they are born. they pick up evil habits, 
affect urban ways and get a smattering of something which may be 
anything but education.”©® Gandhi goes on to ask, “What, then, should 
be the form of primary education?” and answers his own question with ` 
what is the quintessence of his educational philosophy: “T think the 
remedy lies in educating them by means of -vocational or manual 
training.”” 

The rest of the speech goes on to elaborate upon and explain the 
salient features of this scheme. First of all, Gandhi tells that he came 
upon this method through his educational experiments at Tolstoy Farm 
where he himself learnt shoe-making from his associate Kallenbach 
who had been trained in a Trappist monastery.® After telling us about 
the source of his ideas, he then clarifies that what he advocates is “not 
the teaching of some handicrafts side by side with so-called liberal 
education. I want that the whole of education should be imparted 
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through some handicraft or industry.”? I think this is the key sentence 
to which we will have to turn our attention in the second part of this 
paper. Gandhi believes that in the medieval ages, where.education was 
craft-centred, there was little attempt to develop the intellect of the 
pupil.!0 He ‘therefore advocates the “imparting of the whole art and 
science of a craft through practical training and there-through imparting 
the whole education.”!! He gives the example of takli-spinning, through 
which a student will not only garner knowledge of various varieties of — 
cotton, but of different soil-types, of the ruin of native industries under — 
colonialism, of the history of British rule in India, and of basic 
arithmetic. We might add that the pupil would also learn hand-eye 
coordination, besides developing his or her skills in concentration, 
balance, and physical intelligence. So, clearly, what Gandhi had in mind 
was a sort of holistic or composite education structured around the 
learning of a craft. Of course, the example of the takli is no accident. 
Gandhi was convinced that spinning was the panacea for India's woes: 
“the takli is the only practical solution of our problem, considering the 
deplorable economic conditions prevailing in the country.”!3 Gandhi 
advocates that primary education itself should focus on the takli and 
he actually devises a syllabus to that effect. But, mercifully, he also 
leaves it to the Congress ministers to decide whether to accept or reject 
it.14 Gandhi's emphasis on spinning was not all that irrational or 
fanatical; he believed that students would earn as they learnt if they 
spun regularly. He thought that they could actually produce enough 
to support their teachers’ salaries! Besides, the cloth that they 
manufactured could be consumed by the students themselves and by 
their families. Gandhi envisaged a seven-year course in primary 
education centred on spinning, which would culminate with lessons 
in weaving, dyeing, and designing. By the end of the process, the 
pupil would have trade that would support him or her for life. At least 
that was the aim and the ideal. . 

Gandhi also insisted that his scheme for primary education would 
include “the elementary principles of sanitation, hygiene, nutrition,” 
besides “compulsory physical training through musical drill.” 1° Gandhi 
refutes the charge that he is opposed to “literary training,” and rejects 
the accusation that his scheme would result in the exploitation of 
children. “Ts it burdening the child: to save him from disaster?” he asks. 
Besides, he argues, the takli is an effective toy, not just the source of 
livelihood. Unlike the present system which is wasteful, unaffordable, 
and alienating, Gandhi argues that his scheme would make students , 
strong, confident, and useful to their parents and their country. Gandhi 
adds that system would lead to communal harmony because it would 
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-be the same for all; it would thus be “practical religion, the religion of 
self-help.” 7 Gandhi believes that his “plan springs out of nonviolence.” 
It has the capacity to make students “true representatives of our culture, 
our civilization, of the true genius of our naiton.”18 We are not to follow 
Europe, Russia, or America, Gandhi says, because their systems are 
founded on violence and exploitation.!9 


WHEN WE EXAMINE the main ideas in this Inaugural Address, we find 
that they were in Gandhi's mind for several decades. Though Nai Talim 
itself was launched in 1937, Gandhi's experiments with education, 
which began on the Tolstoy Farm, were at least 30 years old. Similarly, 
the basis of many of his later ideas can be found in Chapter XVI of his 
Hind Swaraj, the bible of nonviolent revolution whch also contains most 
of the essential elements of the entire Gandhian violent arsenal. In this 
chapter, Gandhi clearly defines what he means by education. It is not 
merely “a knowledge of letters.” Quoting Huxley, Gandhi says that 
that person is properly educated “whose body is the ready servant of 
his will. . . .; whose intellect is clear. . . .; whose mind is stored with a 
knowledge of fundamental truths of nature. . . ., whose passions are 
trained to come to heel by a vigorous will . . .;” Gandhi is against the 
prevalent model of hgher education because it alienates the student 
from society and stuffs him with largely irrelevant imported 
information. He is totally against the widespread use of English as the 
mediun of instruction: “To give millions a knowledge of English is to 
enslave them. .... Is it not a sad commentary that we should have to 
speak of Home Rule in a foreign tongue?” Gandhi later reserved a more 
limited place for English as a language of international communication. 
Gandhi also disapproved of “the pretention of learning many sciences” 
advocating, instead, “religious, that is ethical education.” In brief, in 
Hind Swaraj, Gandhi considers “character-building,” what is today 
known as value education, as the “foundation” of his idea of education. 
And this foundation had to be built in primary education itself and 
ought to be compulsory. 

Of course, we need to remember that Gandhi's views were 
grounded in a larger perspective which might be termed anti-industrial, 
if not anti-modern. As Kumarappa puts it, Gandhi “was convinced 
that machine civilization. . . . brought enslavement and exploitation of 
vast sections of a nation and of industrially backward peoples.” So 
education was one of the several planks of his larger civilizational 
agenda, in which the independence of India was the main thrust. 
Gandhi's educational ideals were thus meant to transform backward, 
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illiterate, exploited, desperately poor peasants into self-confident and 
self-respecting citizens of a new community and nation. In that sense, 
Gandhi was the least elitist and most practical of our major educational 
thinkers of this century. Gandhi's tdea of culture can be summed up 
in his reply to Rabindranath Tagore: “I do not want my house to be 
walled in on all sides and my windows to be stuffed. I want the cultures 
of all the lands to be blown about my house as freely as possible. I 
refuse se live in other people's houses as an interloper, a beggar, or a 
slave.” 

I think I would be useful to restate briefly the various facets of 
Gandhi's educational philosophy as outlined above, reducing them to 
the following cardinal postulates: l 


1. Education means all-round development; it is best obtained through 
action. 

2. Education has to be through a craft, not merely through books and 
abstractions. 

3. The basis of true education is character building; an educated person 
should become an ideal citizen. 

4. Education should be self-supporting as far as possible and also equip 
the pupil to better his own economic conditions. 

5. Education should be based on nonviolence and should work for ' 
communal harmony. 

6. The medium of instruction should be the mother-tongue, not English. 

7. Primary education should be free and compulsory for all children and 
should last for at least seven years. 

8. All educational planning should be undertaken with the rural Indian 
masses in mind; in other words, education should not be elitist, but 
popular in its character. 


THIS IS NOT the place to go into a detailed history of what happened to 
Nai Talim. Several states adopted the scheme even before the attainment 
of independence when Congress governments came to power and there 
were several schools set up specifically to carry it out. After 
Independence, when the Congress came to power at the Centre and in 
most states, Basic Education was adopted as the national policy. By the 
late 1950s, however, the whole scheme was already in the process of 
being abandoned or diluted all over India. In due course, the 
Government dropped even the pretence of advocating it. It is not 
surprising, then, that Nai Talim is dead. I do not know of a single 
institution in India where we can find it in practice. The reason is simple. 
The school boards follow a totally different system in which bookish 
knowledge is paramount. Therefore, no school, unless it wishes no to 
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be affiliated to a recognzed board, can afford to function purely along 
Gandhian lines. Even schools founded on Gandhian ideals do not follow 
Nai Talim. Instead, they have a superficial Gandhian veneer to them, 
found in such features as the all-religion prayer, the wearing of Khadi, 
the token insistence on manual labour, and the teaching of a 
supplementary craft such as spinning or carpentry. There is not a single 
institution that I know of where the whole of education has become 
almost the sole financial responsibility of the state. Funds are always 
in short supply, with the result that we are hardly closer to achieving a 
decent standard of literacy compared to what we had fifty years ago. 
India has the largest number of illiterates in the world. Higher education 
is a white elephant; elitist, state-funded institutions produce students 
who escape to greeener pasturers at the first opportunity. It is with 
these facts in mind that we should approach the question of the 
relevance of Gandhi's educational ideas in the new millennium. 


FROM THE FOREGOING discussion, it should be clear that certain 
fundamental principles are intrinsic to Gandhi's educational 
philosophy. These principles include equity, social justice, nonviolence, 
human dignity, economic well being, and cultural self-respect. All of 
these can be subsumed into the broader, umbrella term of “Swaraj.” If 
we think of the coming decades from the point of view of Swaraj, we 
will see that there is much work to be done. Especially in our country, 
it is obvious that we are very far from achievig the ideal of Swaraj. 
There is tremendous inequality and injustice in our society. There is 
also an unconscionable gap between the rich and the poor. In addition 
to the old division of India and Bharat, we now have the third category 
of an international super class, resident in India, but living really in 
dollarized, global, air-conditioned habitat. Coming to education, each 
of these classes and sub-classes is marked by its own brand and type. 
Of course, the vast underclass of over 400 milion souls has no access to 
any sort of proper educaiton at all. For them, only a Gandhian model, 
which requires the least amount of capital outlay, can do. 

In other words, I would argue that the new century will be pretty 
much the same as the older ones for the poorest of the poor. It will also 
be marked by exploitation, violence, insecurity, poverty, hunger, and 
disease. For these, only a Gandhian model, or some modification 
thereof, holds out some hope. In recent times, the work of Swadhyaaya, 
based as it is on a concept like Kriti-Bhakti, comes to mind as an example 
of what might work. Pandurang Shastri Athavale, or Dada, told a small 
group of which I was a part, how the Collector of Rajkot approached 
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him for his help in making Rajkot district 100% literate. At first, Dada 
replied: “This is nci my job.” But, later, after some persuasion, he agreed 
to help. Dada told ‘he Collector: “This is how we'll do it. Let us divide 
the district into two parts. You take the responsibility for dne part, and 
I will take the responsibility for the other. You make your half literate, 
TU make mine. But I'll adopt my own methods. I'll teach my wards 
shlokas, proverbs, stories, or whatever I think fit, but [ll make them 
literate. Let's compare our results after one year.” Anyone might have 
guessed what the outcome of that friendly competition was. Dada's 
half became literate in eight month’s time, while the Collector's half 
has probably not yet achieved its target. This example serves to highlight 
the inadequacy of the state apparatus in achieving social goals. 
Swadhyaaya, which is based on a spiritual volunteerism, worked where 
paid government employees failed. I consider the methods of 
Swadhyaaya to be Gandhian, in that they are based on an inner 
awakening of the agent and the target of change rather than on external 
blandishments or subsidies. 

Of course, coming back to-the content of Nai Talim, it seems to me 
that the emphasis on learning through craft may be retained, but 
perhaps modified to suit the times. Perhaps, computer education could 
be imparted on the Nai Talim model, as a revenue generating learning 
tool and toy for children, instead of the tak/i..I know this idea would 
sound shocking, even blasphemous, to traditional Gandhians, but 
perhaps Gandhi might have been the first to take to some of revo- 
lutionary changes in communications technology that are impacting 
our world. Gandhi himself made extensive use of the telegraph, if not 
the telephone, in his work. Of course, Gandhian questions about the 
economic configuration and impact of any new technology would have 
to be taken into account. Who has invented the technology? Whose 
interests does it serve? I am afraid, the answers to these questions will 
reveal how the powerful produce and deploy technologies is not the 
same. Some have the power to reduce inequality, while others are 
programmed to increase it. If the personal computer is seen as a tool 
which empowers individuals rather than corporations or governments, 
then I am sure we shall not miss its potential to make our world a 
better place. Similarly, the internet has already created a borderless 
virtual world. Once again, we see a battle by the commercial interests 
to take control of this new technology. But there is so much free 
information and free ware available that their designs will not be — 
entirely successful. i 

What I have been suggesting is that when we regard the onset of 
the new Millennium, we are confronted with at least two contrasting 
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posibilities. On the one hand, the world order struggling to be born 
will be as bad as or worse than the one which controls our lives today. 
We may even conjure up dystopias in which cloning, organ harvesting, 
and computers rule become realities. On the other hand, we might be 
more hopeful and optimistic, praying for a healthier, happier, and more 
prosperous tomorrow, with less inequality and human misery, a world 
without wars and disease, without starvation and suffering. 

Gandhian educational ideas, founded as they are on certain eternal 
principles, will not lose their fundamental relevance in the years to 
come. Our planners will have to think of a self-supporting primary 
education which will improve the lot of the poorest of the poor. That 
such an education would be based on action, problem-solving, and 
practical activity, rather than mere book learning, is also perfectly valid- 
an integral education, which allows the whole being of a person to 
grow, an education which emphasises character-building and cultural 
identity, is once again, obviously desirable. It is equally clear that we 
have failed miserably in our state-sponsored schemes to provide free, 
compulsory primary education to all. The Gandhian model therefore 
‘retains its relevance and attractiveness. However, whether such an 
education can be imparted solely or primarily through the learning of 
a craft and whether the potential beneficiaries or the state will acceptit 
remains to be seen. Finally, the Gandhian model needs, in my opinion, 
a built-in mechanism of absorbing or confronting the newer and newer 
technologies that are emerging each day. As it stands, it seems to be 
somewhat backward looking, or at any rate, designed for a static society 
in which stable ancestral occupations persist from generation to 
generation. I think that the coming age will be one of phenomenal and 
unprecedented change. But this does not mean that the perennial values 
that Gandhi lived by and advocated will lose their influence. What 
this does mean is that we shall have to find newer and newer ways to 
interpret, understand, impart, and live them out. 
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JP: A Socrates Dissatisfied 


Jitendra Narayan 


THe PERSONALITY OF Jayaprakash Narayan (JP) and his outlook 
remain unique in the history of Indian political thought. He is important 
to humanity for all time to come; for, his thought goes into the making 
of a society based on human consciousness aiming at freedom and 
equality as its base. JP has emerged as a symbol of revolutionary 
consciousness committed to the thinking of a just society and has 
remianed opposed to the system and situation not conducive to the 
growth of an atmosphere of freedom, equality, and prosperity in the 
country. For that, inner conscience of human beings is allowed to play 
an important role. Atmosphere of free dialogue and discussion is the 
essential precondition of the transplantation of the right principle of 
governance of a good society. JP had deep faith in the power of inner 
consciousness of human beings for a change in the social, economic, 
and political system. This aspect of JP reminds us of Socrates—a Greek 
philosopher of the fourth Century BC, who also remains unique in the 
whole of human civilization. If freedom is what constitutes the essence 
of manhood, Socrates was its messenger par excellence. While he stood 
for truth and spiritual freedom, he was no advocate of renunciation 
and excelled all his contemporaries in his duties towards the state.! 
However, the purpose of this paper is not to make a comparative 
study of JP and Socrates, the two philosophers born at different times 
and at different places. But the guiding force of this paper is certainly 
based on the hypothesis that both the philosophers had a dream of a 
just society, having equality and freedom based on inner power of 


human consciousness and they were opposed to the existing system of . 


governance of their respective countries. For that reason, Socrates was 
opposed to the prevalent system of democracy based on lottery which 
resulted in corruption and tyranny of the Thirty in Athens. Similarly, 
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JP was also highly critical of Indian democracy responsible for breeding 
corruption which at one time led to an autocratic rule during the 
national emergency during 1975-77. 

Socrates did support loyalty to the state and its laws. But he would 
disobey the same when he found that they did not conform to the 
demands of justice or promptings of conscience or the daemon. He 
judged opinions and beliefs by the criterion of- knowledge, and as 
against the lower knowledge, he stood for the higher knowledge. He 
called politicians false shepherds who filled the city with harbours and 
docks and walls and revenues seeking popularity by indulging the 
populace but aie, Po the’ things which belonged to justice, goodness, 
and temperance. Sócrates was as opposed to a bad law as to an unjust 
custom. He wanted to reform the ways of men everywhere whether 
they were in society or in politics. He subordinated both to the pursuit 
of truth and goodness. He judged everything—idea, action, or 
convention—on the touchsotne of truth. It was for the sake of truth that 
he sacrificed his life, and the politicians considered him their enemy 
because they were not willing to sacrifice their pleasures and power- 
games for the sake of the higher ideals Socrates placed before them, 
and by which he exposed their hollowness.? 

A ruthless critic of everything that violated his sense of what was 
truth and good, Socrates criticised Athenian democracy too, particularly 
its system of choosing magistrates by lot. Socrates stood for intellectual 
freedom and unfettered speculation. Truth can be reached only through 
discussion and dialogue in which there must take place a clash between 
two opposite points of view. Socrates, indeed, represents a transition 
in the life of Greece and a turning-point in the history of its thought. He 
founded a new tradition in intellectual enquiry whose concern must be 
the nature and the purpose of consciousness rather than the physical 
essences. He turned the attention of man from without to within, from 
nature outward to consciousness inward, from the deities to the daemon 
and the change brought by him in the outlook of man constituted what 
Conford calls “the Copernican revolution of another kind.”# 


LIKE SOCRATES, JP also emerged as a symbol of revolutionary 
consciousness of the nation. And the JP movement also proved a 
turning—point in Indian history responsible for uprooting the seat of 
power considered as a symbol of tyrannical rule, though only for a 
brief period of time. JP was also criticised by those politicians who 
were either in power or close to power. He was termed as a fascist and 
also as an agent of the CIA—an intelligence agency of the United States 
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of America. However, JP believed in discussion and dialogue before 
arriving at any conclusion. His Prison Diary is a testimony to the fact 
that he tried his best to address all the questions raised against him and 
against his philosophy which had the aim of free and peaceful society 
based on inner consciousness of people reflected through his concept 
of participatory democracy in modern times. 

JP and his philosophy revealed that like Socrates his primary 
concern was the individual and not institutions. His (Socrates) 
individualism threatened to subvert the patriotism of the Polis which 
was the pride of Pericles and made for the greatness of Athens. The 
value of JP's polity lies not so much in its practicality for a new society 
as in its hope and in its essential morality. Without union people can 
make no progress. People have to be told in every generation that man 
needs to create a society in which all that is essential to him as a man is 
satisfied. Man's dependence on social and political institutions and his 
right to expect them to help him achieve these needs has to be re- 
emphasised, so that we see the institutions we create not as permanent 
and immutable creations, but as fallible structures erected according 
to their needs.° 

JP kept on travelling on philosophical journey throughout his life 
and he also directed his efforts to find a proper idiom of thought which 
could help people to get a just society having equality, liberty, and 
fraternity based on moral authority. Details of his philosophical enquiry 
reveal that in his scheme of things individual and his liberty and 
progress remained pivotal. JP parted ways with anything that proved 
‘a hurdle in that way. JP asserted: “The achievement of freedom was 
not an end in itself. It was only the means to revolutionise society and 
usher in the age of common man.”© 

In the early stage of his orientation of thought he had a feeling that 
the said objective could be achieved through the Marxist approach. 
During the 1930s JP, while discussing the nature and ideology of the 
Congress Socialist Party of which he was a member in “Meerut Thesis”, 
he called it a Marxist Party. At this stage he thought Marxian Scientific 
Socialism was the only solution for India's problems. Explaining his 
points he observed that “socialism is not merely that Rajas and Maharajas 
should be ‘blown up to the bits’; it was something more sensible, more ` 
scientific, more civilized than all that.”” Even during those days 
“freedom remained his unchanging goal.” 

But JP became disillusioned with communism because of the 
centralised character of the communist regime of Soviet Russia which 
had reduced freedom of the individual to a mockery. He was also 
disgusted with the attitude of the communists both inside and outside 
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India. These experiences of JP with the communists obliged him to re- 
examine his commitment to the basic principles of Marxist philosophy. 
He realised that the fundamental difficulty with Marxism was over 
centralisation and statism.? 

This led him to his search for an alternative route for the 

achievement of a just social and political order, which he found in the 
philosophy of “democratic socialism”. Here again freedom remained a 
goal to be achieved. JP said: “I am convinced that there can be no real 
socialism without the enlargement of our liberty and freedom.” 
Democratic Socialism must become our life.9 But later, again, he felt 
that democratic socialism was not suitable because it puts more 
emphasis on statism, over centralisation, and capture of power. This 
obviously brought him to Sarvodaya."! Discussing his concept of 
ak JP observed that it should not be dismissed as a S 
creed,” rather “it is a concrete programme of basic social revolution.” 
JP now put more emphasis on the voluntary endeavour of the people 
rather than to seek to establish socialism by the use of the power of the 
state. He now looked for an ideal arrangement based on self-sufficient 
village community. He was keen on keeping the social life away from 
dirty politics. Therefore, instead of party politics he talked of “partyless 
democracy” which was itself the manifestation of “Sarvodaya Samaj” 
and emphasized the need of establishing Lok Niti (politics of people) 
instead of Raj Niti (politics of the state and party). The popularisation 
of the concept of Lok Shakti by JP was an important aspect of Sarvodaya 
movement. The politics of such a society would be, as he believed, that 
of service and not of power.!8 

His (JP) thoughts culminated in a brilliant synthesis of Gandhian 
and traditional Indian practices into proposals for The Reconstruction of 
Indian Polity. The Gandhian movement published this eighty-nine- 
page booklet and in it he used a variety of thinkers from all over the 
world to fill our Gandhi's concepts of self-sufficient villages and the 
thoughts about indirect elections that Gandhi had voiced at the 1930 
Round Table Conference in London. JP saw mankind confronted with 
a choice between robotism in large centralized capitalist or communist 
states or else freedom in small communities in a communitarian state. 
To his mind, his proposal to invert the power pyramid was rational, 
scientific, and most suited to India's immediate political needs, because 
parliamentary democracy had shown serious and major defects and 
had an inherent tendency towards centralism.14 

JP therefore outlined the form he wished to see Panchayati Raj take 
on the basis of political consenus in small communitarian village 
societies, cooperative economic enterprise, abolition of political parties, 
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indirect elections through tiers of repersentative assemblies, and the 
withering away of the commanding position of the centralised unitary 
state. The synthesis was the finest intellectual achievement of his 
lifetime and one of the twentieth century's most critically perceptive 
and pragmatically visionary pieces of political philosophy. For it he 
was ctr eas awarded a share in th Magsaysay Prize for Prominent 
Asians.! 

Under his philosophical scheme of political structure, all adults in 
a village, should meet regularly as members of their general assembly 
(Gram Sabha), the highest political institution of their primary 
community. There should be no candidates or parties, but selection of 
a village council (Gram Panchayat) should be carried out by general 
consensus of opinion or by drawing of lots, procedures that were al- 
ready common practice in the villages. The responsibility of the assem- 
bly and council would be to ensure that no one in the village went 
without food, clothing, or shelter, that all children received primary 
education, that everyone received primary medical care, that there 
was no unemployment, that a minimum standard of living for all was 
achieved, that serious inequalities of wealth were prevented, and that 
the village became self-sufficient. These two bodies might provide 
primary schools, wells, dams and handicraft industries. Achieving the 
integration of cities in the hierarchical structure would be difficult but 
possible by re-constitutting them as federations of communities.!® 

The next level of the political structure would be that of regional 
community, with the Gram Panchayats integrated into Panchayat 
Samities. Similarly, the Panchayat samities of a district would be inte- 
grated into the district councils, further the district councils integrated 
into state assembly and state assemblies integrated into national parlia- 
ment. Thus a political institutiion at each level would be an integration 
of institutions at the lower level. There would be indirect instead, of 
direct, elections. 17 

JP made it very clear that if “local bodies” were given more powers 
and direct system of election was replaced by an indirect one, while the 
rest of the social organisations were left as they were, there would be 
no worthwhile change. The policy suggested was not a “graft on the 
existing body of society but an organic part of a radically transformed 
social order.”18 


HOWEVER, JP WAS conscious of the fact that such a polity would not be 
built in a day and there would be a period of transition also. Thus, to 
begin with, elections should be so conducted that political parties did 
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not play any role in them up to the district level. Even at the State and 
national levels, the candidates must be selected by the people 
themselves and not by the parties, which during the period of transition 
might be allowed to support particular candidates after their selection 
by the people. JP proposed in a speech to members of Parliament on 23, 
September 1958 that, instead of political parties setting up candidates, 
the comunity, the voters themselves, should be enabled to do so. 
Meetings of voters could be held in each booth area of-all the 
constituencies. Each meeting, of perhaps two thousand, could elect 
two delegates by: a majority of votes. All these delegates from the 
booth areas, perhaps six hundred in all, could then hold a conference at 
which the nomination of candidates could take place. By law anyone 
should be entitled to propose and second the name of prospective 
candidates and the nominee could become a candidate upon receiving 
a certain percentage, perhaps twenty-five percent or more, of the votes 
of the delegates at their conference. The delegates, who formed a kind 
of Electoral College, would then do the campaigning. The existing 
political parties should not propose names for nomination, but should 
perform only educative functions, explaining issues. After the 
nomination of candidates, the political parties could decide to give 
their support to one or other of the candidates of the people's choice.” 
In this way gradually the role of the political parties would be decreased 
in the political process and that of the people would increase leading 
eventually to the establishment of “partyless democracy” or “commal- 
nitarian society.” 

JP, however, suggested a procedure slightly different from the one 
suggested in his Reconstruction of Indian Polity mentioned above, in his 
= Swaraj for the People. JP feared that indirect election might encourage 
parochialism and retard the growth of national outlook among all 
citizens. It was also more liable to be corrupted by moneyed interests, 
as the number of electors would be small except at the lowest level. He 
thus recommended a method of election which would be direct, yet so 
organised as to give the institutions of Panchayat Raj at every level a 
definite role in it. Thus it may be possible to have advantages of direct 
election without affecting the organic nature of the new polity. He 
further argued that the role of political parties should be restricted as 
far as possible and people be enabled to select their own candidates for 
election through popular constituted Electoral Councils. Every 
constitutional and educational device should be adopted to encourage 
Councils to set up no more than one candidate for every seat, thus 
avoiding contest. JP considered all this essential for fulfilment of 
democracy—“no matter what be its kind” so that “its processes are as 
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little divisive as possible, or to put it positively, as cohesive and unitive 
as possible.”*! 

JP was conscious of the fact that the desired reconstruction of 
polity might perhaps be idealistic, even utopian. He would not, 
however, consider that to be a disqualification. The achievement of 
that ideal would be a colossal task. Thousands, perhaps hundreds of 
thousands, of voluntary workers would be needed over a number of 
years to accomplish it. Since the task was one of “social engineering,” 
this would require the help of the state, of scientists, of experts, 
educationists, businessmen, experiments of men and women, of young 
and old. It would be a “task of dedication, of creation of self- 
discovery.” 

The above analysis suggests that JP's philosophical exercise was 
directed to devise a method to ensure the maximum participation of 
people in the governance of the state and for that he favoured the 
concept of decentralisation of power. He was opposed to concentration 
of power, because it ultimately led to dictatorship of all kinds. JP found 
dictatorship against the concept of good society. For JP the good 
society is that which helps men to achieve a higher standard of morality; 
to be free to be responsible and self-reliant politically and economically, 
to be creative and just. Thus in JP's new society, democracy rests upon 
consensus, not upon the will of the majority. Majority rule in Western 
societies has become associated with democracy, but in reality the 
concept of the will of the people has been subverted to the concept of 
the will of the majority which is not the same thing at all.” 

JP covered many aspects of the political system for the purpose of 
making it an instrument of change, a change for liberty and progress 
for the masses. However, scholars ad critics have found an inconsistency 
in his approach as his philosophical journey has moved through many 
ideological routes—from Marxism to Democratic Socialism to 
Sarvodaya to Bhoodan to Panchayati Raj, and, finally, to Total 
Revolution. But so far as the goal of JP was concerned, he remained 
consistent and committed. His own clarification in this context is 
worth considering. He said: 


[have often been accused of changing my views, and my field of activities. 
I claim that through all apparent changes, I have been pursuing a single 
goal, seeking the answer to a single question: how to make India 
independent, and to help to establish a social, economic, and political 
democracy. This search took me to several ideologies and political paths 
until I arrived at the conclusion that “Gandhiji holds the answer; not 4 
mindless application of Gandhiji's ideas, but their dynamic and 
revolutionary adaptation.”*4 
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Madhu Limaye also had a similar opinion about the approach of 
JP. He explained that JP throughout his career remained inconsistent 
so far as the details of the tactics employed were concerned but he 
always remained consistent so far as the adherence to certain 
fundamental principles was concerned. 

JP's own further explanation in this context made his stand very 
clear. He explained: 


The past course of my life might appear to the outsider as a zigzag and 
tortuous chart of unsteadiness and blind groping. But as I look back, I 
discern it in a uniform line of development. The groping undeniably was 
there, but it was certainly not blank; there was a clear beacon of light that 
remained undimmed and unaltered from the beginning and that led me 
on fo my apparently tortuous path. I at least am not sorry for having made 
this zigzag journey, for, it has made me the surer of the path that I have 
decided to tread. 


- The details as analysed above reveal that in his philosophical quest 
individual liberty, progress, and happiness of the people remained 
pivotal. JP was a pragmatic individual to whom concepts and theories 
had relevance only in the context of their utility for the society at 
large.” Intense feeling and restless desire of JP for his goal compelled 
him to examine different ideologies at different points of time. And it 
was very natural for a man like JP, who was free from the lust of 
power, to examine prevailing ideas to achieve his goal and to make 
modifications or to depart from them if found anything contrary to his 
set goal of a good society. It was possible only for a person like JP 
because he was seriously and ultimately committed to his objective 
and was not captive of any specific ideology and organisation. And his 
objective was to be achieved and insured through the people if they 
were allowed to be guided by their power of inner consciousness and 
by the principle of morality, he believed. For that JP favoured 
participatory democracy and Panchayati Raj at the grassroot level. 
This was the only means, he found, to ensure individual's liberty, 
progress, and happiness in the society. And if anything goes against it, 
people have a right to resist the power of any form. 

JP was not against the deomocratic set-up as established in India 
by the framers of our Constitution because it was based on the principle 
he had advocated. JP said: 


These aims and purposes together do make-up an inspiring and challenging 
image of democracy. In order to help render that image into a concrete 
reality, the Constituent Assembly adopted and enacted the present 
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Constitution of India, which, as amended from time to time, stands as a 
bulwark of freedom and democracy. Again the people of this country may 
justly be proud of the fact that they have deliberately chosen the democratic 
way of life, despite the example of many neighbouring countries having 
embraced dictatorship of one kind or another. It is an evidence of the 
people's culture and spiritual maturity that they have done so.” 


But JP was definitely against the tendency of centralisation of 
power in the hands of constitutioinal and extra-constitutional 
institutions. Because he realisd that out of this situation dictatorial 
tendency was developing in the system. And his apprehension also 
came true about the result of such a situation in the form of imposition 
of national emergency in 1975. But when this happened, JP not only 
claimed but also asserted that people had a right to challenge such 
authority and for that he reminded the nation about the famous pledge 
of 1930 when the nation first decided to celebrate January 26 as 
Independence Day. On that memorable day, hundreds of men and 
women all over the country took a pledge which became famous as 
Independence Pledge. The pledge affirmed “the inalienable right of 
the people not only to have freedom but also to enjoy the fruits of their 
toil and have the necessities of life so that they might have full 
opportunities of growth.” The pledge also asserted that “if any 
government deprives a people of these rights and oppresses them, the 
people have a further right to alter it or to abolish it.”” 

If we look back at the Athens of the fourth century BC where 
Socrates was awarded the death sentence for talking about the 
individual's liberty in the agora (market place) by way of conversation 
and dialogue with the people and specially with the youths, it reminds 
us what happened in India during the emergency. Both the great men 
were opposed to the political system of their countries when they 
found them corrupt and working against the good of the masses in the 
name of democracy. But what they talked about was something like 
democracy but in the real sense of the term. Today we see that 
democracy without morality and wisdom in a parochial society on 
simple arithmetic of majority votes has produced such a situation in 
which maximum pain to the maximum number is the destiny about 
which JP had warned us time and again. 


SCHOLARS OF BOTH the East and the West accept that change is the 
inevitable law of nature. Therefore it becomes pertinent to think of a 
just system on universal and eternal principles of mankind in the light 
of changes which take place during the course of time. What Socrates 
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suggested for his countrymen was nothing but to follow their conscience 
as he had abundant faith in human consciousness which always guides 
in the right direction when awakened by putting it intọ common. 
Youths of his country were under the influence of hs teachings. Even 

Ahe youths of the ruling family were also under his great influence and 
impact. Plato, a great philosopher, was one of them. But at the same 
time the dialogue and discussion of Socrates were perceived by the 
then ruling classes of his country as a threat to their corrupt rule based 
on the system of democracy by lottery. Therefore he was sacrificed by 
the corrupt ruling class in the name of security and peace of the 
country. However, there was enough scope for Socrates to escape from 
jail with the help of youths belonging to the ruling and powerful 
family who were under his influence and had also offered their help 
for that purpose. But Socrates refused to oblige them in order to 
underline the importance of the institution of state. Socrates was 
hopeful of change in the system of governance prevailing there. And 
his hope lay in the inner conscience of the people, especially in the 
youths. l 

In JP’s case we also find that he was against all sorts of concentration 
of power as that breeds despotism. Therefore when he realised that 
centralisation of power in the hands of the top leadership of political 
parties, he fought against that heven at the fag end of his life. JP had 
also immense faith in the capacity of the youth to be in the forefront of 
revolution. He was keen that the youth should take the lead to reform 
the democratic polity by removing the defects in the electoral system. 
JP was also very eager to involve elites in the revolution because they 
constituted the hard core of serious thinking; individuals with the 
right type of training in education with vast majority of illiterate 
masses mostly in the rural areas. © But his struggle was peaceful as he 
had claimed in his writings (Prison Diary).7! And it was because of this 
reason that he had faith in the inner consciousness of people of this 
land having a long tradition of faith in dialogue and discussion to 
arrive at the truth. Bade bade Jaite tataovodha (Arrive at the truth after a 
lot of discussion) and Panch Parmeshwar Judges are Gods) have 
remained widely acknowledged proverbs in India from time, 
immemorial. 

JP was also not against the institution of state. However, he 
suggested minimum interference of the state and also an ideal situation 
of stateless society. In his book Towards a New Society (1958), he has 
observed that “that government was best which governed the least.” 
But real “human freedom could be fully and wholly realised only in a 
stateless society.”°* However, by taking cognisance of only these 
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statements of JP it would not be proper to say that he was against the 
existence of the state, because he had expressed deep faith in the 
Indian Constitution. But he was definitely against the system which 
had developed over the years in the country in the name of 
parliamentary democracy resulting in political corruption—fountain 
of all corruption according to JP. For removing all ills which have 
afflicted our democratic system he desired for a change in all spheres 
of public life and for that he relied on the Gandhian technique of non- 
violence. And his hope again lay in people's inner consciousness. He 
had said that without following the principle of morality, a lasting 
change by the people and for the people in whole system—political, 
social, economic, and cultural—is not possible. 

JP held the view that power had to be exercised in conjunction with 
morality, otherwise it would lead to corruption, violation of rules, 
principles, laws, and precepts. He wanted to substitute hypocrisy in 
public life by the principle of truth through an integrated and 
comprehensive understanding of social reality in all its inter- 
connectedness. In a sense, JP's total revolution was commitment to 
truthfulness to human relations, honesty and sincerity of purpose, and 
dedication to the socio-economic, politico-religious and cultural 
regeneration of the society. It was JP's fond hope that when the Janata 
Party government came to power it would cooperate with the people's 
movement through the people's committees. Unfortunately, the Janata 
Party government was a house divided against itself with built-in 
contradictions that eventually led to its collapse and which also saw 
the end of JP's movement for a new orientation to Indian society.” 
And JP left this world with a heavy heart as in his lifetime objective of 
a good society of his ideals proved a far cry even after his best efforts 
on his philosophical plane and also efforts made through mass 
movements at different stages in his life. 

One wonders if it was the situation JP had envisaged. The peni 
political leadership has completely failed on all fronts—political, social, 
and economic. Politicians today are self-serving, power hungry, and 
corrupt. Democracy for them is just a tool to capture power and 
plunder public money. We have miserably failed to realise the dream 


of JP. l 
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On. Revenge 


A\ PERSON HARMS, or is believed to harm, another person. The 
Arte An: ne ohooh ee NEUEN S MAY DE care eee 
retaliatory harm. 

We many distinguish between individual and collective (or 
communal) revenge, and between two forms of the latter. In individual 
revenge, an individual or a group harms some person or persons, and 
the latter harm the former in return. In collective revenge in one sense, 
in the first sense, as we may call it, a community as a whole or somebody 
who represents that community harms another community as a whole 
or somebody who represents that community, and the latter harms the 
- former in return. In collective revenge in the second sense, some 
member or members of a community harm some member or members 
of another community or that community as a whole, and tha latter 
harm the-former community as a whole, including those of its members 
who are not responsible for the initial harm. 

It is possible that a person does not take revenge himself, say, on 
account of hs incapacity, but is helped by others to da so. However, 
this is as good as his taking revenge himself. It is also possible that the 
person harmed is not around or is no more there to take revenge. In 
that case, others, especially his kith and kin, may take revenge on his 
behalf. When that happens, we can say that the person has been 
avenged, although not by himself. Further, it is possible that one does 
not take revenge soon, or more or less soon, after the initial harm. But 
one, or some one else on one's behalf, waits for what they consider the 
right moment to do so; and this moment may take a long time to come. 

There are certain moral considerations connected with the notion 
of revenge. I will begin with mentioning one, which one may happen 
to overlook, but which is of great importance. It will be seen that, in 
the case of individual revenge and in that of collective revenge in the 
first sense, the party (an individual, a group, a community as a whole, 
somebody who represents a community), against which revenge is 
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taken, is indeed a guilty party, guilty of doing the initial harm. However, 
in the case of collective revenge in the second sense, the party (a 
community as a whole), against which revenge is taken, includes 
members who are not guilty of doing any initial harm, who are innocent. 
As a result, we can say that collective revenge in the second sense is 
not morally in order, in so far as it includes harming innocent people. 
(In practice, often enough, it is also found to be harming defenceless 
people) We find that, generally speaking, a communal strife, as between 
Hindus and Muslims in India, is an example of collective revenge in 
the second sense, and consequently must be a subject of moral censure. 

There is another moral consideration in connection with the notion 
of revenge which I would like to mention here. Taking revenge is a 
form of encountering evil, that is, it is a form of encountering injustice. 
As such, it has a moral character. Legally, the state legislates punishment 
for crime; and we look at it with approval. However, taking revenge 
has also been much criticized. It has been said that it tends to lead to 
chain-reaction; and, as a result, rather than diminishing it, it tends to 
augment it. Thus, we have here two views concerning the morality of 
revenge. One is that, as a form of encountering injustice, it is moral. 
The second is that, as augmenting evil through chain-reaction, it would 
be wrong to resort to it. We may call the latter the consequentialist 
view of the morality of revenge, and the former the non-consequentialist 
view. We find that the non-consequentialist view can also be said to 
have a consequentialist side. For, according to it, it is possible to 
maintain that non-encountering injustice will only encourage further 
evil-doing. 

It is true that injustice has to be encountered. But it is also true that, 
whatever method of encountering injustice we adopt, it should not 
have the tendency to augment evil; it should rather tend to diminish it, 
as far as possible. It is in the light of such considerations as these, I 
would like to think, that the idea of some sort of non-retaliatory response 
to evil has been under discussion. There are no fixed forms of non- 
retaliatory response, just as there are no fixed forms of retaliatory 
response. Some of the forms of non-retaliatory response, which have 
been mentioned, include discussion and forgiving. Others can be 
conceived, keeping in view the given situation. 

I have said above that collective revenge in the second sense is 
morally wanting, in so far as it involves harming people who are 
innocent, as in the case of communal strife between Hindus and 
Muslims in India. We find that it is also logically fallacious, in so far as 
it extends to all the sins of some. As a matter of fact, it is its being logically 
fallacious which leads to its being morally wanting. The question which 
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I would like to pose here is: why does one commit this logical fallacy? 
This question is deeply worrying, particularly on account of the moral _ 
consequence. I do not think that there is the question of oversight or 
incapacity here. There is the possibility that one extends to all the sins 
of some, on account of certain rather important similarities between 
the latter and the rest, like religious or cultural or linguistic similarities. 
However, it does not seem to be the case that one undertakes the said 
generalization, just because of this consideration. Let me explain what 
seems to me to be the case. Let us suppose that there are two religious 
communities. There exists, historically or otherwise, a certain amount 
of hostility and distrust between them. As a result, the harm which 
only some members of one of these communities do to some members 
of the other community or to that community as a whole, is projected 
upon all the members of the former community. Thus there is found to 
be a psychological reason behind committing the logical fallacy of 
extending to all the sins of some. This can be seen as a hypothesis which 
I wish to advance about the problem which I have posed above in 
connection with the notion of collective revenge in the second sense. 

There should be no difficulty in seeing that what I have said above 
about communities, may be extended, mutatis mutandis, to families as 
well. 

There is the quesiton about the role of the state in connection with 
collective revenge in the second sense. Needless to say, the state is - 
always required to vindicate the law, and not to adopt a partisan 
attitude. However, there are examples galore, including those in 
connection with collective revenge in the second sense, when the state 
does exactly the opposite, that is, not vindicate the law, and adopt a 
partisan attitude. Witness what happened in Gujarat in the recent past. 
This possibility brings to light the relevance of Gandhi in the evolution 
of other forms of regulatory mechanism than that of the state. As far as 
the present discussion is concerned, the relevance of Gandhi is also 
indicated in the evolution of non-retaliatory responses to a person's 
harming another person, in place of retaliatory harm or revenge. 

Let me suggest here, as an example, a non-retaliatory response in 
respect of the existing Ram-Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid dispute. What 
I suggest is in the nature of a compromise. A compromise becomes 
necessary when there is no meeting point between the two extremes. It 
involves sacrifice on the part of both the contending parties, but also 
benefit for both. Gandhi is said to have talked of the beauty of 
compromise. 

One of the things which has really cut deep in the Hindu psyche is 
the desecration, plundering, and destruction of their temples by the 
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Muslim invaders and rulers, and the alleged building of mosques on 
the top of them in many cases. Demolition of Babri Masjid is indeed a 
tragedy for secular India. But it may also be seen as an expression of 
the deeply hurt Hindu psyche. I do not wish to say that the.Hindus in 
general carry with them the scar of this hurt. But I do not wish to deny 
that many of them do; and all of them are not fundamentalists. I would 
keep the hurt Hindu psyche in mind in making my suggestion. 

The suggestion has two parts. (i) As a gesture of their 
acknowledgement and appreciation of the hurt Hindu psyche, the 
Muslims should not only allow the building of Rama temple (or 
something of greater universal character, like a centre of iner-religious 
worship and study) in place of the demolished Babri Masjid; they 
should even actively help in the building of sucha structure. This should 
go a long way in healing the hurt psyche of their Hindu brethren. (ii) 
The Hindus, on their part, as the majority community, as elder in the 
family, may be expected to more than match the magnificent gesture 
proposed to be displayed by the Muslims. They should also actively 
help in the building of Babri Masjid in an adjacent area. Further, they 
should abandon their desire to demolish any more mosques which they 
may believe as having been built on the top of the destroyed temples. 
Those things should help in restoring the confidence of their Muslim 
brethren in leading their religious life in peace. Let me add that Hindus 
and Muslims form two vital elements in the rich tapestry of India. It 
would be foolhardy to suppose that this tapestry can be preserved by 
harming any of these elements. 


RK. GUPTA 


In the Footsteps of the 
= Mahatma: K. Janardanan Pillai 


A TRUE FOLLOWER of Mahatma Gandhi to his core, K. Janardanan 
Pillai passed away on the eve of Gandhi's martyrdom in 2003 and was 
laid to rest on the day of martydom of the Mahatma. A fitting finale, 
we may say, of a life of selfless service and dedication in the Gandhian 
-path spanning almost seven decades. | 
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To all those who knew him, Janardanan Pillai was the embodiment 
of qualities of Gandhian simplicity, honesty, sincerity, commitment, 
dedication, understanding, compassion, and hard work. The light he 
has shed through his transparent and creative living will continue to 
inspire thousands of followers of Gandhi in Kerala and outside, who 
had the good fortune of coming into contact with this illumined soul. 

Ever since he came in contact with Gandhi in 1937, Janardanan 
Pillai had only one ambition—to serve the people with the vision of 
the Mahatma. He surrendered everything—his high academic 
accomplishments, promising career, youth—to the great cause he had 
espoused under the inspiration of Gandhi for the crusade of liberation 
and rebuilding of his motherland. 

Where did he begin? It was a head-long plunge into the freedom 
movement, rendering yeomen service in mobilizing students and youth 
in the cause of Indian independence. 

The years after Independence saw Pillai emerge as a leader of many 
sterling qualities like initiative and innovativeness, vision tempered 
by circumspection, and idealism moderated by a hard practical sense. 
serving the Kerala Gandhi Smarak Nidhi in various capacities during 
the last five decades, including as its Chairman, Pillai expanded the 
sphere of activities of the institution making it one of the best branches 
of the all India body. This is evident from the large number of centres 
and an active band of workers developed by the institution. 

It is to the credit of Pillai that he faithfully applied the Gandhian 
techniques of all-round village development committed to people-based 
and people-oriented planning. The range of Pillai's activities is far- 
reaching, from new varieties of crops to new systems of irrigation, from 
village industries to large-scale afforestation, from community health 
and prohibition to Harijan and tribal welfare—in fact, almost the whole 
gamut of the Constructive Programme of Mahatma Gandhi. 

A true believer in decentralised planning, Pillai formulated a plan 
for full employment and a District Development Plan for 
Thiruvananthapuram. Being committed to psople's power, he 
encouraged the setting up of Gram Sabhas and Planning Committees 
at the village level. 

He had a simple life bordering on austerity and endeared himself 
by his modesty and affable manners. His long and dedicated services 
in the cause of the people of Kerala have really made him a veteran 
Gandhian of South India. 

K. Janardanan Pillai was born on 17 February 1917-as the child of. 
Krishna Pillai and Gouri Amma in Eraniel Village, now in Tamil Nadu. 
He graduated in science from the Madras University in 1936. Though 
he got selected to two jobs in the Central Government, he opted to stay 
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away from government jobs and pursue Gandhian Constructive work. 
He became a dedicated Gandhian worker after his historic meeting 
with Mahatma Gandhi during 1937. 

From the time he decided his career as a Gandhian worker, he has 
been tirelessly working full time for the cause in various capacities. 

From 1937 to 1941, he was the organising secretary of the inter- 
religious student fellowship in South India along with Rev. M.A. 
Thomas who later became the national president of Vigil India. This 
fellowship had the motto “Under Heaven—One Family” and was aimed 
at developing ethical values and harmony among religious groups. 

In 1940, Pillai started a university student's settlement in 
Thiruvananthapuram on the model of the Oxford University students 
settlement. This was supported by the Travancore University and was 
given a token financial grant. This model was followed by Mysore 
University which established a similar settlement at Bangalore. 

During the year 1942, Pillai ws also drawn into the Quit India 
movement. He toured all over South India to mobilise volunteers. He 
assisted the Relief Committee of Travancore set up to provide relief to 
victims of firing and other police atrocities. 

Janardanan Pillai played a pivotal role in organising Student 
Constructive Work groups in many colleges in South India. He was the 
organiser in South India of the student and youth department of AICC 
of which Dr G. Ramachandran was in charge. This movement later on 
paved the way for the formation of the National Service Scheme. 

When the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi set up a branch in Kerala with 
Sivan Pillai M.P. as its Sanchalak in 1951, a place of Upa-sanchalak was 
created and Pillai was appointed to this position. In 1952 he became 
Sanchalak and continued in that position till 1962 when Kerala Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi was registered as an autonomous body. Pillai, became 
the first secretary of Kerala Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and held the post till 
1980 when he was elected as Chairman of Kerala Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. 

The work of Kerala Gandhi Smarak Nidhi under the efficient 
leadership of Janardanan Pillai was commended by national leaders of 
the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. The Nidhi, which started in a small way, 
has now 40 rural development centres in 13 districts with more than 
hundred full-time workers and an annual budget of about Rs five crores. 

In the centres of the Nidhi, Pillai attempted some innovative 
schemes of agriculture, such as joint cultivation of paddy by small 
farmers, intensive vegetable cultivation by women along with poultry 
farming, popularisation of Subabul as soil erosion controller and as 
green manure, balanced small organic farm technology, hydram, and 
community spinkler irrigation, rei silk and mulbery silk etc., 
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When the Khadi and Village Industries Commission launched the 
experiment of “Intensive Area Scheme for Full Employment”, Pillai 
was entrusted with the first unit in Kerala, located in Nemom, of which 
he was the Chief Organiser. 

Pillai has served in different committees of the Khadi & Village 
Industries Commission, such as the Certification Committee, Patterns 
Committee, People's Education Committee etc., 

K. Janardanan Pillai was one of the three non-official members of 
the first State Khadi & Village Industries Board set up in Kerala in 1957. 
The other members were K. Kelappan and Ikkanda Warrier. Pillai 
continued to be a member till 1981. 

Pillai did considerable work in organising over 60 Khadi & Village 
Industries centres throuth Kerala Gandhi Smarak Nidhi which provides 
employment to about 3000 families. 

Pillai was one of the first seven persons who took the pledge of 
Shanti Sena in 1957 in the presence of Vinoba Bhave. His organising 
capabilities were proved when he worked as the convener of the Kerala 
Bhoodan Yajna Samithi, as the person in charge of Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan's Kerala visit, Martin Luther King's visit to Kerala, as the Secretary 
of Gram Swaraj Fund, as convener of Jayaprakash Narayan (JP) 
reception committee, as President of Kerala Sarvodaya Mandal and as 
secretary of the committee to receive the mortal remains of J.P. 

K. Janardanan Pillai had also participated in many national and 
international conferences, besides serving as a member of many 
international organisations like International Advisory Committee of 
World Neighbours Inc., Okhlahoma, Governing Council of Approtech 
Asia-Philippines, Committee fo International Disposition of Rural 
Development, People's Action for Development (India) Society set up 
by the Ministry of Rural Development, Government of India. 

Pillai was the editor of a monthly “Gandhi Margam” for 15 years 
and a weekly “Paura Sabdam” for two years. He has also taken keen 
interest in publishing Gandhian literature in Malyalam. There was a 
distinct stamp of clarity and sincerity in whatever he wrote which also 
earned him respect and admiration. 

His life, the message he left, the respect he evoked in a large segment 
of both Gandhian and non-Gandhian workers and others who seek 
nonviolent alternatives to address the various challenges, no doubt, 
will be an inspiring saga of total and dedicated efforts towards 


rebuilding society. 


AJITH VENNIYOOR 
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style for in-text referencing and 
authors will be required to prepare 
accepted papers in this form. Style 
guides are available from the Editor 
on request. 

Book Reviews: 

Evaluative reviews of current 
publications relevant to peace 
educators, of about 800 words in 
length, may be submitted to JPE 
Reviews Editors: 


Dr Anita Wenden, Department 
of Foreign Languages & 
Humanities, York College, City 
University of New York, 
Jamaica, NY 11451, USA; Email: 
widye@cunyvm.cuny.edu 
Submission format for reviews 
is the same as for articles. 
Special Features 
JPE invites notices of new resources 
in peace education, brief reports and 
summaries of research and 
innovations in peace education, 
readers commentaries and responses 
to articles and reviews. These should 
be sent to JPE Special Features Editor: 


Dr Use Hakvoort, Department 
of Education, Goteburg 
University, Goteburg, Sweden; 


Email: Ise. Hakvoort@ped.gu.se 





Fresh Perspectives on Gandhi 


[Beginning with volume 25, we are serialixing small articles on the core aspects of 
Gandhi's thought with a fresh perspective. We have been able to persuade Dr 
Arvind Sharma, Professor of Religious Studies at McGill Untversity, Montreal, 
Canada, to write this series of small articles for the benefit of our readers. This is 
the second article in the series —Editors] 


Gandhi on the Question of 
Adhikara 


Tue CONCEPT OF adhikara is an important concept in Hinduism. It 
has to do with the questions of eligibility (rather than entitlement as 
has sometimes been proposed). At one level it is a commonsensical 
doctrine. Most parents would not allow their young sons to read 
books on sex or subscribe to Playboy. Why? It is not because they do not 
like their son, or do not like sex. It is because the son has not reached 
the right age to have the adhikira to read this kind of literature. In the 
field of religion this has meant that certain religious practices can only 
be carried out by those “who are ready for it.” One can see the logic of 
the rule; one can also see how the rule can be abused to deny people 
access to certain religious practices on the ground that “they are not 
ready for it.” As Mahatma Gandhi notes: 


But today the word adhikitra, like many such potent words, has suffered 
distortion, and a dissolute man, simply because he is called a brahmana, has 
adhikīra to read and expound the shastras to us, whereas a man, if he is 
labelled an untouchable because of his birth in a particular state, no matter 
how virtuous he may be, may not read them. 

But the author of the Mahabharata of which the Gita is a part wrote his 
great work for the purpose of meeting this insane objection, and made it 
accessible to all irrespective of the so-called caste, provided, I presume, 
that he complied with the observances I have described. I add the qualifying 
expression “I presume” for at the time of writing I do not recall the 
observance of the yamas as a condition precedent to a person studying the 
Mahabharata. Experience however, shows, that purity of heart and the 
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devotional frame of mind are necessary for a proper understanding of 
religious books. (M.K. Gandhi, Hindu Dharma, Navjivan Publishing House, 
Ahemdabad, 1958, p. 259). 


The issue Mahatma Gandhi is addressing is an existential one. In 
the modern age all kinds of books are accessible to everyone. So the 
concept of a formal adhikfra needs to be replaced by one of moral 
adhikira. Gandhi also sees a link between the traditional and the one 
proposed by him when he wrote: 


Indeed the original conception in Hinduism is that the student life is the 
life of a brahamchari who should begin it with a knowledge of religion 
coupled with practice so that he may digest what he learns and weave 
religious conduct into his life. The student of old began to live his religion 
before he knew what it was, and this conduct was followed by due 

_ enlightenment, so that he might know the reason for the conduct prescribed 
for him. 
Adhikira then there certainly was. But was the adhikfra of right conduct 
known as the five yamas or cardinal restraints—ahtmsa (innocence), satya 
(truth), asateya (non-stealing), aparigraha (non-possession), and brahamcharya 
(celibacy). These were the rules that had to be observed by anybody who 
wished to study religion. He may not go to religious books for proving the 
necessity of these fundamentals of religion (ibid., pp. 258-59). 


One would, however, wish to point out that it may be the goal of 
certain scriptures to generate the moral dispositions being talked 
about here. It is well-known, for instance, that the Mahabharata is 
meant to induce detachment or nirveda from the world and turn one's 
mind towards sfnta rasa. It could similarly be argued that the goal of 
the Puranas is to make us less selfish. According to famous verse sage 
Vyasa is credited with elaborating only two points in the eighteen 
Purénas: hurting others is vice and helping others is virtue. 

In other words, scriptures themselves might be capable of generatig 
the very qualities described as a desideratum for their study. 
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Gene Sharp, There Are Realistic Alternatives, The Albert Einstein 
Institution, Boston, 2003, pp. 54 
Gene Sharp and Bruce Jenkins, The Anti-Coup, The Albert Einstein 
Institution, Boston, 2003, pp. 64 


Nonviolent struggle is a technique for conducting conflicts by social, 
psychological, economic, and political methods of protest, nan-coope- 
ration, and disruptive intervention. Alternatively, violence in society 
and politics, rangig from war to terrorism to opression or even 
genocide is recognized as a grave international problem. While 
governments rely on cooperation and obedience for their very 
existence, truth remains that violent struggles only disrupt peace. 

Gene Sharp, in his There Are Realistic Alternatives, makes a case for 
an exploration of a distinctive perspective to explain the problem of 
violence and to see as to how it can be resolved peacefully. Sharp, 
over a period of time, has attempted to investigate why violence is 
resorted to and how we at best can avoid that situation. It makes 
Sharp realistic in his assumption that since violence is inevitable 
asmuch as the method of reconciliation, it needs to be suitably 
applied through the diplomatic art of negotiation or GROEDE to 
favourably convert an unwelcome situation. 

It is apparent that Sharp is pretty much influenced by Gandhi's 
methods of peaceful resistance but does not accept him as “Mahatma” 
when it comes to tolerance of state terrorism. In order for any 
realistic alternative to be effective, it is equally important to plan 
intelligent strategies backed by an accurate sense of the whole context 
in which the struggle is to be waged as well as an in-depth assessment 
of threat perception. Strategies, tactics, and methods are key to a 
successful nonviolent strategic planning. 

While exploding the myth of a violent struggle that works quickly 
and also that a nonviolent struggle is weak, Sharp cites the examples 
of various European countries from the period 1940 to 1945, like 
Norway, Denmark, and Netherlands, that used nonviolent methods 
to resist Nazi occupation and rule. Further, in 1968-69, following the 
Warsaw Pact invasion, Czechs and Slovaks held off full Soviet control 
for eight months with improvised nonviolent struggle and refusal of 
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collaboration. So much so that nonviolent struggle also brought 
about the end of Communist dictatorships in Czechoslovakia in 1989 
and in East Germany, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania in 1991. 

Sharp has focussed on the end-result that a nonviolent struggle 
may bring. He says that just as effective military struggle requires 
wise strategies, planning, and implementation, nonviolent action will 
be most effective only when it operates on the basis of sound 
strategic planning. Therefore he emphasizes on a leadership, realistic 
in nature that dictates effective planning and strategy rather than the 
one that follows pacifist methods. He is vehemently against resorting 
to violent methods for the achievement of desired results. 

The Anti-Coup, which is co-authored by Gene Sharp and Bruce 
Jenkins, takes the methods of nonviolence to be adopted by state to 
strengthen its political foundations so that violent resistance never 
takes place. A coup d'état is understood to be a rapid seizure of 
physical and political control of the state apparatus by illegal action 
of a conspiratorial group by the threat or use of violence. Yet this 
situation is unthinkable in certain countries, like Switzerland and 
Norway, for example. The very existence and respect that democratic 
constitutional procedures and institutions exact provide for peaceful 
' institutionalized means to resolve internal conflicts, thereby 
minimizing the chances of a coup d'etat. 

The Anti-Coup suggests that for any kind of coup to meet failure, 
state apparatus needs to alienate the detractors from the civilian 
leaders and population. This will take the legitimacy away from the 
rebels and they will meet up further with non-cooperation and 
defiance. If both legitimacy and cooperation are denied, the supporters 
of a coup will die of political starvation. Sharp and Jenkins take a 
realistic stock of the situation and marry alienation with non- 
cooperation/nonviolence in order to suppress any kind of coup 
whether faced by a democratic or a non-democratic government. 

Like There Are Realistic Alternatives, the The Anh-Coup also em- 
phasizes the need to have a sound strategy. The general technique 
that has been most effective in anti-coup defence is nonviolent struggle. 
However, this is not to deny the importance of the use of violent 
methods to suppress any situation that leads to politico-economic 
instability. But this has limited connotation as per The Anti-Coup and 
will be limited to blocking the obstructionist activities on highways, 
streets, airports etc. This will effectively delay the rebel activity. This 
will buy brief while to the state in devising further strategy to handle 
the situation. Likewise, Sharp and Jenkins present a complete strategic 
therapy to the state to handle a specific situation. However, this is 
not to say that all coups succeed. . 
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Suppressed by state behaviour, the rebels may resort’ to violertce 
and it is here that the testing time starts. Sharp and Jenkins still support 
the state to remain nonviolent even though it means the killing of head 
of state and other top political leaders. The state is called upon to have 
a second line of leadership which is ready to take over in such a 
situation. This is justified towards the end result that is winning 
sympathy and support, reducing casualties, attracting maximum 
participation in the nonviolent struggle, and winning wider support. 
There seems to be an overemphasis on the nonviolent struggle, even 
though it means more casualties on the part of the state rather than 
supporters of a coup, even though it means return of suzerainty to 
legitimate leadership in the state! 

It is believed that wherever the society has a high degree of 
democracy, or at least the political leaders wish their society to evolve 
peacefully without abrupt changes by coups d’etat, governments may 
adopt anti-coup defence policies. Legislatures and other parts of the 
government can establish measures to prepare for effective defence 
against future coups. Further, where possible, involvement of the 
government itself in the dissemination of the concept of defence against 
coups, and in the preparations for a vigorous defence can have 
significant advantages. The most important advantage would of course 
be the direct preparation of the governmental machinery to resist a 
take-over. The need to train bureaucracy, ministers, government 
officials, police, and military officials to offer strong resistance is also 
emphasized by Sharp and Jenkins. Authors are of the opinion, that 
with adequate education of nonviolent methods to the people and 
government alike, and a thoughtful, coherent and strategic 
implementation of the same by the state machinery can lead to a 
situation of lasting peace, should it be threatened or otherwise quell a 
coup while minimizing casualties. One can see a sharp reflection of 
Gandhian values in Sharp's analysis which only goes to make Gandhi 
more and more relevant in modern day politics. 


Gursharan Dhanjal 


Ramesh S. Betai, Gita and Gandhiji, National Gandhi Museum in 
association with Gyan Publishing House, Delhi, 2002, second revised 

edition, pp. xxii+307 
It is a pleasure to welcome, after about thirty two years, this second 
edition of “Gita and Gandhiji” by Dr R.S. Betai who is well-known as 
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one of the highest luminaries on the horizon of Oriental scholarship. 
The present edition is substantially a reprint of the first edition published 
by Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad, in 1970. “The book has been re- 
edited with the kind help of Dr Betai, and efforts have been made, as 
far as possible, to remove minor errors and omissions and to add 
English equivalents of the Sanskrit terms, phrases, and lines wherever 
these were not given in the first edition. Dr Betai has also added 
“Glossary Two” for assisting the non-Sanskrit knowing readers”, writes 
Dr. Y.P. Anand (Director, National Gandhi Museum, New Delhi) in his 
“Publisher's Note.” 

As the present edition is a reprint of the first edition wherein an 
endeavour to give as definitive an analysis of Gita and Gandhiji as 
possible is made, there is nothing especially to comment but to com- 
mend the learned author and the publisher for bringing out this useful 
and nicely printed edition, the cover-page of which has a significant 
symbolic design. 

In India there were two Mohanas. First, the ancient Mohan (Lord 
Krishna) taught Bhagvadgita to Arjun in the battlefield of Mahabharat. 
But the serond, Modern Mohan (Gandhi) practised it in his entire life 
before the entire universe. Dr R.S. Betai has woven the afa of Gita and 
Gandhiji in this work. With reference to mata wyatt . urd fet ae 
qrMadraevarl, we can say that the author has united the mother Gita and 
Gandhi, the father of the nation, in his book. 

In this book, the original, detailed and successful scientific study of 
the great value of Gandhi's own interpretation "Anasaktiyoga’ of Gita 
is based on various interpretations of anciant and modern authors.This 
study covers for the first time a complete and all-sided study of 
Gandhi's Gita and his teaching and philosophy of life, which will open 
the door to an understanding of the secret of and his real greatness. 
The central problem of the study is how the Gita shaped Gandhi's 
mind and personality and to show the pecularity of his interpretation. 
In this effort the author has fully succeeded. 

The Gita influenced Gandhi's entire spectrum of his activities. But 
this kind of study may yet have not received sufficient attention from 
the scholars of Gandhian thought. This need has now been fulfilled by 
the present work of Dr. R.S. Betai, the reputed scholar of the nation. 
Prolonged researches in the field of Gandhian studies have enabled 
the learned Professor to present this new book to the thinkers. In his 
Foreword, Dr P.M. Modi says: “Dr Betai is the first man to collect all 
the above and much more other information from Gandhiji's works, 
directly dealing with the Gita as well as indirectly telling us about 
Gandhi on the Gita’(XIX). Dr Betai’'s present work is a great need of the 
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present whole world to cure the modern diseased life. In the opening 
page of the book the authors expresses his joy in these words: ‘All joys 
was ours because the book went out of print soon. This speaks of the 
value and relevance of the book then. It is more relevant today in 
modern India after more than 30 years. If India is to survive and be free 
from turmoils, Gandhian values must be implemented.” Indeed, the 
book will be relevant forever, in all times due to its utility for the whole 
universe. 

The eminent author has discussed his theme in ten chapters with 
subsections. The first chapter (introduction) deals with the popularity 
of the Gita and its varied interpretations, the second and the third 
survey the principal interpretations of the ancients and the moderns, 
the fourth and the fifth analyse Anasaktiyog (aarefedait) of Gandhiji, 
the sixth shows the impact of Gita on Gandhi's life, the seventh deals 
with Gita and Gandhi's teachings, the eighth and ninth describe 
Gandhi's views deduced from Gita, while the last chapter fixes the 
place of Gandhiji in the realm of interpretations of the Gita. In the long 
course of discussion, the author has referred all the important Gandhian 
publications and various interpretations of Gita of Bhashyakars and 
modern thinkers. Much is written on Gandhiji and his works and yet 
much remains unexplored. “Gita and Gandhiji” by Dr R.S. Betai explores 
an unexplored area of Gandhian studies. The concluding chapter of 
the book shows Gandhi's place in the realm of the scholars and Acharyas 
of the Gita in the light of the originality of the interpretation and its 
uniqueness because of the basis of its actual practice in life. 

The treatment of the subject is lucid and the comparative evidence 
is focussed to assess the Gandhian studies. The presentation is lucid 
and style is flowing and nicely readable. The author has documented 
his statements richly, wherever necessary in support of his views. It is 
the singular achievement of Gandhi that he suceeded eminently where 
others failed in illuminating the principal of aareffaart as underlying 
all the concepts of the Gita. Almost all the basic verses in Gita have ben 
translated and explained incidentally in his works. But to còllect 
together all that scattered material, to re-arrange them in the textual 
order, and to supply the essential links is the task essayed by Dr. R.S. 
Betai in this book and he has accomplished it with rare insight and 
competence. How Gandhi's interpretations and experiments of the 
principles of Gita are still a highlight in man's onward march to 
humanity and spiritual perfection is very impressively brought out in 

this book. . 
_ After analysing the Gita and the life of Gandhi, the author states 
that the philosophy of life of Gandhiji is derived from Gita. The author 
also draws eleven conclusions regarding this. One of these conclusions 
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is: “The first important and a basic factor is that Gandhiji has treated 
Gita as a work of religion, ethics, and philosophy all combined into 
one. Here religion is karmayoga, ethics is Anasakti, and Bhakti and 
philosophy is Jnana and also self-realization after absolute submission 
of the Self to God” (p. 110). 

‘Gita and Gandhiji’reflects Dr. R.S. Betai's depth of scholarship and 
clarity of thinking. His conclusions are based on careful comparisions, 
unbiased examinations and sound reasoning, and his criticisms and 
appreciations of Gita and Gandhiji are balanced and full of 
Sahardayatva (W¢cacq). The author himself states: “I have never 
forgotten that this is a scientific study and as a scienctific study, it is 
expected to be perfectly impartial, unbiased and objective.” (p. XXD. 
Indeed, in this effort the author has completely succeeded. 

In conclusion, it must be said that this difficult and obscure subject 
of the Gita and Gandhiji has been handled by the author with 
devotioinal zeal in the most admirable manner. In this book there is 
much food for thought, much that is new, interesting, and thought- 
provoking. With vast learning combined with superb ingenuity, the 
author has given a book which is a valuable and original contribution 
to the studies of Bhagavadgita in gernal and to Gandhian studies in 
particular. 

We congratulate the author and the publisher for bringing out this 
useful edition with a neat printing and beautiful get-up and look 
forward to have many more scholarly works from the learned author. 


Hansaben N. Hindocha 


Hastings Donnan ed., Interpreting Islam, Vistar Publications, New 
Delhi, 2002, pp. 196 


Renaissance, followed by Reformation and Enlightenment, marked a 
major paradigm shift in the social history of man. It sought to make 
humanism and secularism its new goal and logico-mathematical 
rationality its major instrumentality. Consequently, an unprecedented 
leap forward in the field of science and technology gave an impetus to 
the process of secularization of all human institutions. What gave an 
added momentum to the process was the emergence of the Mandan 
state with the atheist ideology of religion being the “opium” for the 
people. Thus in this battle between “Relevation” and “Reason”, the 
latter won the race and consequently a serious attempt was made to 
put God and religion on the margin of human affairs. ~ 
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For a while everything looked in perfect order. Thus, with 
democratization, secularization, modernization, and equalization 
emerging as the pillars of the ruling ideology, man soon started 
nourishing the illusion that at last he has been blessed with Aladdin's 
lamp which will solve all his problems. However, by the last quarter of 
the twentieth century, the myth of man having mastered the art of an 
unobstructed march to the “promised land” started getting exploded. 
What led to this realization was an unbridgeable gap between the 
promise and actual performance in every walk of societal life. Man 
soon started having a distinct feeling that despite some material gains, 
something is eating into the vitals of his being, which, in turn, prompted 
him to question the entire process of secularization of human 
institutions, and that is why God and religion started moving from 
periphery to the centre-stage in almost all cultural and religious 
traditions starting a new era of religious revivalism. It is one of the 
most puzzling problematiques of our times as to why religious 
revivalism has taken such a militant and violent form in the Islamic 
tradition. And such an inquiry remains one of the daunting tasks of 
social scientists of all hues. 

It is in this perspective that the book under review is to be welcome. 
It is a collection of ten papers written by scholars drawn from different 
disciplines like history, anthropology, sociology, comparative religion, 
and geography. Hastings Donnan and Martin Stokes in their paper 
“Interpreting Interpretations of Islam” clearly state that this volume is 
mainly concerned with the matter of academic disciplinarity (p. 3) 
which “implies the notion of inter-disciplinarity” (p. 4). In this paper 
they not only present a concise commentary on various contributions 
but also offer very incisive and perceptive comments on the inter- 
disciplinary approach in the academic field. B.S. Turne in this paper 
“Orientalism or the Politics of the Text” attempts to examine and 
evaluate Said's seminal study on “Orientalism”. In his study Said had 
presented a critique of western studies of Islam. He also attempted to 
establish the notion of “orientalism as a distinctive and pervasive 
ideology of the Orient as Otherness” (p. 20). Turner does not contest 
Said's basic submission but argues that in the changed circumstances 
of globalization, decline of the nation-state, and diminishing role of 
intellectuals, the “traditional game of the Orientalist text appears to 
have come to an end” (p. 30). 

B. Milton-Edwards in her paper, “Researching Radical Islam,” 
argues that whereas Radical Islam is only one aspect of present multi- 
faceted resurgence of Islam, western scholars have made it appear as if 
it is only and the only face of Islam. Not only that, they have made 
Islam synonymous with violence, militancy, and Jihad. Ilyas Ba- 
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Yunna's paper “Ideological Dimensions of Islam: A Critical Paradigm” 
argues that Islam has all the potentiality of avoiding all extremes in 
every field of human existence. He also makes a summary presentation 
of “five pillars” of Islam and asserts that they are its mainstay. Malise 
Ruthren in his paper on “Islam in the Media” argues that there has 
been a lot of misrepresentation of Islam in the Western media. He 
concludes by saying that Muslim intellectuals living in the West could 
be a “vital link” in the process of cultural exchange (p. 73). Similar is 
the tone of arguments presented by Susan L. Douglass and Ross E. 
Donn in their paper “Interpreting Islam in American Schools.” They 
plead for abandoning the “current habit of the American education of 
essentialising religions, civilizations, and ethno-racial groups in the 
interest of either patriotism or cultural self-esteem”. (p. 96) True, there 
is some individual variation in terms of both connotation and 
interpretation of key Islamic concepts. But the general trend and tenor 
of arguments of the majority of contributors to this volume are on 
similar lines: that radical Islam is just one of the streams of the Islamic 
faith, that there is a lot of misrepresentation and misinformation about 
Islam in the western academia and media world, and that Islam has all 
the potentiality of presenting a moderate, humane, and liberal face. 
One can offer a number of comments both on individual papers 
and on the general submission of the volume. But in view of the 
limitations of space, I will offer only three. First, though it goes to the 
credit of several contributors that they reject the dominant Western 
views on radical Islam and even make valiant effort to present its 
liberal and humane face, they go to trying to exorcise the ghost of 
“orientalism” the other extreme of the occident bashing by trying. For, 
all said and done, it is difficult to believe that radical Islam is primarily 
the creation of western media. What is more, there is hardly anything 
new in their general submission, that Islam has also a liberal, tolerant, 
and more humane face. In fact, there has always been an undercurrent 
of liberal Islam in the “Little Tradition” of Islamic society but it has 
never assumed the form of a “Great Tradition.” The fact remains that 
so long as in the “Great Tradition” of Islam the key concepts of Islam 
like Kufra, Jihad, Prophet Monammad being the “seal” of the Prophets, 
the Koran being the last and most perfected book of God, and Dar-ul- 
Harb and Dar-ul-Islam continue to remain dominant in the “Great 
Tradition” evoke strong and unfathomable emotions in the hearts and 
hearths of silent majority, there is little hope and future for a liberal 
Islam. Thus it appears that some of the contributors might have settled 
their score with the “Orientalists” but they do not display similar 
courage in confronting the fundamentalists of the Islamic world. 
Secondly, the entire analysis presented in this volume is the West 
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and the Middle East-centric. For instance, India is hardly in the picture 
in the entire analysis except as a stray reference to the incident of Babri 
Masjid destruction. This is rather surprising, because India has not 
only a long and arduous history of dealing with Islam, but it has also 
displayed flashes of originality and moments of grandeur in this 
respect. For instance, it was in India that great Mughal Emperor Akbar 
not only demonstrated the liberal face of Islam but also attempted to 
build up a new Islam in the form of “Din-e-ilahi”. In our own times, 
Gandhi and his follower Frontier Gandhi demonstrated and proved to 
the hilt the power of nonviolent satyagraha even among the warlike 
Muslim populace of North West Frontier. It is a matter of great great 
tragedy that Frontier Gandhi's experiments with nonviolence have not 
been replicated in any other part of the Islamic world. This volume 
totally neglects the Indian experiments with liberal Islam and to that 
extent it remains bereft of universality. 

Finally, there is no denying the fact that this is a serious book which 
attempts to draw and distil knowledge about Islam from the 
perspectives of different academic disciplines. Moreover, on the 
scholastic level, the density of the process of obfuscation by some of 
the contributors, truth becomes the first victim and clarity of the vision 
of the reader is blurred by the jamboree of jargons used in the book. 
Not only that. At times one gets the feeling that some of the contributors 
are more interested in illumining the pathways of their own disciplines 
rather than the darker alleys of the Islamic society. In other words, the 
focus of their comments is more on their respective disciplines rather 
than on Islam itself. However, the real strength of the volume lies in its 
appropriate citations of sources and exceptionally rich and profuse 
bibliographical references. And that is not a small favour to the students 
of Islamic studies. 


Ram Chandra Pradhan 


Jai Narain Sharma, Alternative Economics: Economics of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Globalisation, Deep and Deep, New Delhi, 2003, pp. 
xvit+196 


The science of economics is in crisis and it has begun to question its 
own philosophical assumptions and methods. The century-old reign 
of positivist econmics, which included famous models and their 
numerous versions such as Neo-Classical, Keynesian, and Marxian, 
has lost track of its philosophical assumptions. Communism has become 
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out of date. It has been virtually disowned by its own promoters. To 
speak for it is fighting a lost battle. Capitalism has developed serious 
contradictions, both economic and socio-cultural, to which 
developments in Latin American and Asian countries bear enough 
testimony. Well-known economists of the world agree that they had 
not anticipated the crisis. Those who celebrated the Asian miracle 
earlier were undoubtedly the ones who were most perplexed. The 
debilitating impact of panic in the markets, the moral hazards created 
by guarantees,the asset bubbles that result from crony capitalism as 
well as the effects of competitive devaluation etc. were not unknown to 
the world earlier. What is it, then, that prevented economists from 
using their knowledge to anticipate the crisis? 

Various models of the world order are being suggested for the 
future but almost all of them are extensions of a set of analytical 
theories and ideologies based on a single paradigm, be it capitalist, 
socialist, or any other, and aim at the survival of the existing 
international world economy which is of marginal significance for the 
welfare of the majority of the people. For the Third World all of them 
are only of academic interest. These models conceal the real interests of 
the dominant groups. who are pitted against others living in poverty, 
illiteracy, and squalor. Most of the people are sinking into misery, 
while a few are enjoying a life of luxury. Looking at the state of world 
economy, global inequalities, poverty, corruption and insentivities of 
multinationals, one gets the impression that the economists are the 
highest paid legitimisers of this state of affairs. 

J.D. Sethi rightly termed this phenomenon as International Economic 
Darwinism (IED), which is a set of relations between nations and 
peoples based on the principle of survival of the fittest, except that 
nations or peoples do not disappear, if only because it is neither in the 
interest of the fittest nor in their power to make the unfit completely 
disappear. They are obliged to make the least fit survive, but only 
marginally or as destitute living in ghettos. Modern Darwinism assumes 
that people and nations will generally remain intact. The North-South 
distinction is derived from this Darwinism, showing that under all 
assumptions made so far, no matter how the present order is reordered, 
it will allow the weaker and the more unfit to survive but not to 
participate in and certainly not to decide about the global order. 

~ Before one attempts to pronounce any judgement on the Gandhian 
economic system, it is obvious that one must know what the Gandhian 
economics is. Unfortunately, this is by no means easy. Gandhi was not 
an economist or a social scientist as, for instance, Marx was. He did not 
present his economic ideas in any systematic form, though he wrote 
voluminously and steadily, particularly in the columns of Young India 
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and Harijan. He certainly did not have the time. 


The Mahatma regarded economics as a moral science and laid 
emphasis on the ethical aspect of the problem. Economics that hurts 
the moral well-being of an individual of a nation is immoral and, 
therefore, sinful..Its goal is not pure material benefits but advancement 
of humanity on its road to progress by strengthening the character and 
development of the personallity of each individual engaged in such 
activity. No one's gain should be anybody's loss, financial, physical, 
moral, or spiritual. This is the first brick upon which the edifice of 
Gandhi's entire economic philosophy stands. He denounced the concept 
of “Economic Man” because the mind of this industrialized robot 
suffers an almost complete blackout when it comes to freedom and 
responsibilities of a human person and it will not easily be quickened 
into a realization of what has happened to it. We will have to learn or 
relearn how to feed, clothe, and house ourselves so that the entire 
process is creative, cooperative, and satisfying. The aggressive instinct 
has superseded the instinct to express and create, whence every human 
and social function has been vitiated, from the feeding and culture of 
the soil to the feeding and culture of man. Perhaps that is why Gandhi 
formulated his economic principles in the context of his design of an 
order: a nonviolent, non-exploitative, humanistic and egalitarian 
society. He approached human problems from an integral outlook of 
life in which economics, ethics, philosophy, and religion were 
synthesized. Since he was sensitive to the feelings and needs of masses, 
he could `never stand apart from his people. Satisfaction of needs and 
moral elevation of individuals were not anti-thetical for him. 

Going along the path that he had chalked out for himself, Gandhi 
arrived at a social philosophy which could be characterized as a 
synthesis between the needs, urges, and aspirations of the individual 
and the society of which the individuals is an indivisible part. He 
called it Sarvodaya—the well-being of all. While it is the duty and 
responsibility of society to plan for the fullest possible development of 
the best in every individual, it is equally necessary that the individual 
renders back unto society what he, in fact, owes to society. Thus there 
has to be a balancing of rights and obligations between the individual 
and the society. Society will be but an abstract concept if we do not 
think in terms of the individuals who form it. An individual is equally 
an abstract without a society to live in. Gandhi therefore gave the 
greatest importance to the flowering of the individual in a properly 
ordered society, and not merely to organizations and systems. He was 
of the opinion that this will provide the optimization of the potential of 
the individual and of society. 

In the context of the wide parameters of Gandhi's thought and 
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action, Dr Jai Narain Sharma has tried to focus on the varied aspects of 
Gandhi's economic thinking and has tried to develop a total picture of 
the Gandhian socio-economic order. It is not essential for anyone to 
agree with his prognosis, logic, or even conclusions in all their details. 
But nobody can deny that his is a stimulating study based on extensive 
research and the author's own reflections and experience. 

This study by Dr Jai Narian Sharma should be welcome by one and 
all. He makes out a strong case to broduce indigenous solutions for the 
problems and needs fo India's teeming millions, while, at the same 
time, keeping their minds open to whatever fresh ideas and ideals, 
ways and means, are available from anywhere in the world. 

I fully endorse the view of Shri T.N. Chaturvedi who has written 
the Foreward to the book, that Dr Sharma is a serious scholar in the 
area of Gandhian studies. I hope that he will continue his pursuits 
further in his chosen field of interest. I wish him all the best in his 
future endeavours. The present exploration by him in Gandhi's 
economic ideas and ideals certinly make a useful addition to the 
growing literature on Mahatma Gandhi. 


Anil Dutta Mishra 
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Obituary 
N Krishnaswamy: Simple Soul 


Shri N Krishnaswamy died on the 25" day of last August. He lived 
seventy-nine; a year more than what Gandhi had lived for. He was 
bedridden only for a few days in a Chennai government hospital. His 
demise was a foregone conclusion, given the kind of terminal illness 
he had got struck with. It was a cancer of the pancreas, discovered in 
late May. For a man, so voluble in his speech and back-slapping warmth, 
it was ironical that he would be slowly losing his speech before he left 
his body. His mind, I am told, remained vigorous and active till the 
very end. In that sense he proved to be true follower of his ideological 
teacher, Mahatma Gandhi. “I verily believe”, Gandhi wrote in Febru- 
ary 1936, after he had recovered from a bout of high-blood-pressure, 
“that one who literally follows the prescription of the eternal Mother 
need never grow old in mind.” Otherwise, how could Bhishma, him- 
self on deathbed, still deliver that marvellous discourse to Yudhishthira, 
Gandhi had inquired. “Such a one’s body will wither in due course 
like leaves of a healthy tree, leaving the mind as young and as fresh as 
ever’, Gandhi had then written. 

He was a quintessential Gandhian, a term currently much abused. 
He epitomized its pristine quality; bodily simplicity and mental sharp- 
ness. He was, I am told by Amrita, his Secretary and disciple since his 
days at the Gandhi Peace Foundation, a miser too. Miser, all Gandhians 
are. But miserliness takes another meaning when it is applied to this 
category of humans. Many a time I had my lunch with Swamiji. It was 
almost always at GPF. He would always pay for it. He would also share 
his mandatory fruit with me and each of those who could be visually 
caught by him. But he was miser when he got his railreservations done 
by himself and would not pay extortionist service-charge to the 
travelagent. It is a practice I see more frequently in Subba Raoji, an- 
other of those living practioners of Gandhi’s ideals. 

He got angry too. Once at Wardha I happened to attend a work- 
shop where he was one of the speakers. On my return I wrote a critical 
letter on the workshop and sent it to him. He was in Chennai. He re- 
plied. He wanted to meet me once he is in Delhi. He shall be at so and 
so place, at so and so telephone number, and so and so date shall be 
fine for our meeting. When the date arrived, I called him at the given 
telephone number. He was waiting, he said. He said we should meet at 
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a student joint in south Delhi. When I reached, he was already there. 
We sat facing each other, sipping coffee, munching nuts (of course, he 
paid for them, miser that he wasl!). He began curtly. I had written a 
wrong letter at a wrong time of my life and on a wrong occasion, he 
was snappy. I silently protested but he would not take a word from 
me. He would not hear a word of criticism against any senior person. I 
must respect all my elders, I was told. He was angry and yet he was 
compassionate. His tone was very patronizing; look lad, it seems it 
meant, you have potential, don’t peter out. When we finished, he asked 
me to drop him at his friend’s place. I had a bike and was a bit reluc- 
tant to give him a lift given his old age. But he insisted and jovially 
rode on. These Gandhians are incorrigibly young. They don’t age; they 
live through, first, in their body, and then, in'our memory. 

I liked him. It was at GPF that I had first met him. Rajagopal, the 
then Secretary of the august institution, had set up our meeting. 
Rajagopal had just one advice: wear Khadi while you meet him. It was 
not hypocrisy that he preached me. It was just an advice to respect 
feelings of an elderly statesman who himself wore and worked for 
Khadi all his life. I wore what I was told and met him. He gave me 
more than an hour, talking of Khadi, its history, his association with 
Kripalani, Dada for him, and Meerut Gandhi Ashram where he had 
spent his youth. It was during the Quit India Movement of 1942 that 
he was initiated into national struggle. He told many more stories. I 
heard in reverence and awe as history unfolded before me through his 
passionate tales. We got friendly. Despite his stiff exterior he had a soft 
heart. Some months later I wrote him when I needed some documents 
from Chennai archive. His reply was singularly characteristic. “Physi- 
cian help thyself” was one cryptic liner he had scribbled on the yellow 
postcard. It amused me. Always on high voltage though, he could never 
make you angry. 

But he was helping me soon when I wrote my first book “Defeated 
Innocence” and also published it myself. I was in debt and in a finan- 
cial crisis when he called me. He took ten copies of the book and made 
payment immediately. When he received a letter from a friend in Phil- 
ippines, where obviously he had sent the book, he made a copy of it 
and sent to me. It was a note in appreciation of the book. He encour- 
aged many a young man and woman and guided them. He was not at 
all happy when I told him I may go abroad for further studies though 
he never showed his displeasure. 

My last encounter with him was hopelessly luckless. He was edit- 
ing and compiling the complete works of his mentor J B Kripalani. He 
wanted me to help him. It was a work that he had been doing in asso- 
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ciation with Dr Hari Dev Sharma of Nehru Memorial. Sudden demise 
of Dr Sharma left him without an associate. He silently and singly toiled 
and, now, I am tọld, two volumes are in print. I was eager to work with 
him but somehow it never materialized. I am yet to discover reasons 
that aborted an opportunity in learning. 

As I pen these lines, not once I feel that he is no more in this world. 
When I was told that he was ill, I gave a phone call to Chennai, eager to 
hear his voice. But once again I was luckless. He was taking rest, I was 
told by Savithriji, his wife of 23 years. Then, out of a sudden, one day, 
I received a letter. It was from him. It was a circular letter written to his 
long list of friends and admirers informing them of his illness. He was 
on Tibetan medicine which required severe diet restrictions. “It was a 
leap in the dark,” he wrote. That had weakened him considerably. In 
true Gandhian fashion, he wanted his friends to involve themselves in 
health experiment that he was conducting. He wanted their counsel. 
But even before one could react and search for relevant information in 
learned books, he walked into a Chennai hospital, never to return back 
to his sea-facing abode in Chennai. 

We would miss him. Not because he was one of the few of those 
remaining Gandhians who somehow had direct link with the real one 
not also because he held many a position of repute in his long service 
to the country but because he was among few of those Gandhians who 
could abnegate in favour of young and raw and then chisel them in 
fine specimen, because his energy and enthusiasm was infectious even 
till the last, because he was what all pristine souls are: Simple. 
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John Locke’s Doctrine of 
Political Resistance 


B.N. Ray 


‘TRADITIONALLY, LOCKE'S political theory has been presented to 
us as a philosophical defence of commonsense political beliefs, as an 
historical defence of the Glorious Revolution of 1689, and as a political 
defence of the principles of liberalism. In the interpretive literature on 
Locke, these propositions were often interrelated and were seen to be 
mutually reinforcing. Locke could be viewed as the spokesman for 
his contemporaries to support the establishment of William and Mary 
on the throne, and this event, in turn, was the foundation stone for the 
edifice of eighteenth and nineteenth century English liberalism. Peter 
Laslett delivered an apparently serious blow to the traditional 
interpretation of Locke and declared that the Two Treatises of Government 
had been written during the exclusion crisis and not a decade later, 
after the Glorious Revolution, as had been previously supposed.’ Locke 
wrote the work to promote a revolution not yet accomplished rather 
than to justify an already successful invasion by William. Rebellion 
was conceived by Locke as a powerful but clumsy weapon for use 
against manifest despots who act contrary to established practices and 
principles and encroach on traditional rights and privileges. It was not 
available to minorities to protect themselves against majority 
discrimination and oppression; nor was it designed for use in support 
of radical social and political reform. 

Political concepts, unlike most of the basic concepts of natural 
science defy definitions, in the sense that the definitions put forward 
have been established as valid and are accepted by all those who use 
the concepts for analytical and pedagogical purposes and practices. 

The term “political disobedience” is commonly used by political 
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theorists to refer to the performance of acts forbidden by law and the 
state which are consciously directed in some way against the authority 
of the state. In the narrow negative sense of the term, political 
disobedience is simply the refusal to abide by laws or commands of 
the established political authorities which are objected to either in 
themselves or for what they represent or permit.? The most elementary 
and weakest form of political disobedience in this sense takes the form 
of a completely personal rejection of, or non-compliance with one, 
specific political legal command, where what is asserted is not the 
invalidity or wrongness of the law itself as applied to the community 
at large, but one’s personal conscientious objection to one’s fulfilling 
its requirements. The “conscientious” nature of the objection is crucial 
here, since it is easy to see that on grounds of material self-interest it 
will pay men to avoid the obligations of the law, while deriving benefits 
from others’ observance. Where disobedience of the law takes the form 
of evasion of it, rather than objection to it, and when such evasion 
produces immediate material benefits, the action is more likely to be 
criminal than political. Stealing is not political disobedience. It must 
be noted, however, that in most societies there is some overlap of the 
political and criminal spheres and that in some political power itself is 
sought for the rewards of graft and corruption which it offers, by men 
who use the weapons of the gangster and assassin to secure political 
“office.” The blurring of the line between the realms of politics and 
crime in any society is indicative of insecurity or immaturity and is 
itself a cause of protest from those who suffer from the consequences. 

Where a conscientious objector is not concerned to secure the 
alteration of the law concerned, to publicise his case or convince others 
to his way of thinking, his disobedience is not political, since it has no 
aims and purposes beyond his own predicament. But in so far as his 
personal disobedience has effects on the behaviour of other people with 
regard to the law concerned, it will objectively be political disobedience. 
Further, the authorities themselves may see or treat a purely personal 
and private act of rejection of its authority or its doctrines as a political 
act of defiance, and force the individual against his will into the political 
arena. A purely personal conscientious rejection of authority is rare, 
since the conception that something is wrong for one to do almost 
always involves, or is associated with, the belief that it is also wrong 
for others. 

Political disobedience is to be found in all forms of society and at 
all times. There have always been some who on grounds of interest or 
suffering, cause or conscience, have questioned the legitimacy or 
authority of their political rulers and mastets and in consequence have 
been drawn or forced into overt opposition to them. Questioning 
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authority is not lightly undertaken, not simply because of the dire 
consequences likely to befall the questioner, but because such 
oe has itself often been seen as questionable or illicit. 

nsequently those who question, and still more those who receive 
satisfactory answers, enter upon resistance, are likely to be, at least 
initially, an isolated few. Political dissenters and protesters are typically 
minorities, in conflict not only with their rulers but with wide sections 
of the ordinary populace. To be effective, men have to present their 
arguments for political disobedience in terms which others can 
understand and be moved to accept, since some degree of voluntary 
support is a necessary condition of virtually every act of political protest 
and dissent. In communities held together by a common set of values 
or beliefs the argument will need to be carried out in terms of these 
values or beliefs, or at least in terms which do not conflict with them. 
Much will turn on the nature of the beliefs themselves and on the way 
in which they are customarily held and practised, and this in turn will 
be related to the social structure of the community. 


Historical Roots 


Christian teaching provided for millions of its adherents the 
ultimate authority for determining the claims of secular rulers and laws 
for obedience. Unfortunately, but not surprisingly, the original teaching 
itself is far from clear on the question. Christ’s own prescription “Render 
unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s and unto God that which is God’s” 
does not indicate how to decide what rightly pertains to each authority. 
A more precise formulation is given by St Paul: “Let every soul be 
subject unto the higher powers. For there is no power but of God: the 
powers that be are ordained of God. Whosever therefore resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God: and they who resist shall receive 
to themselves damnation.” Although this appeared to give all rulers, 
no matter how evil, unqualified divine authority to rule as they thought 
fit, this was not the case. It was not simply that no ruler had authority 
in matters of faith, but that there emerged the concept that the rightful 
and just exercise of authority was a condition of its acceptability and 
legitimacy. 

By the middle of the thirteenth century the judicious Thomas 
Aquinas was able to lay down in his definitive writings quite precise 
limitations on the powers of rulers and the duties of subjects. The 
Christian subject’s duty of obedience to his ruler derives from God 
and may fail either because the ruler has acquired his position 
illegitimately, by violence or simony or because the ruler acts beyond 
the competence and limits of his office and commits acts contrary to its 
purposes. Since the purpose of all secular offices is the common welfare, 
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it follows that laws not directed to that end, or directed without 
reference to the distribution of burdens on the various categories of 
citizens, are unjust. Such laws do not bind men in conscience and the 
subjects are under no obligation to obey them. Where unjust rule 
becomes habitual, widespread and oppressive, men may pass over from 
passive political disobedience to active political resistance.> While 
Aquinas rejects tyrannicide, he accepts that the overthrow of tyrannical 
rulers is justified except where “it is accompanied by such disorders 
that the community suffers greater harm from the consequent 
disturbance than it would from a continuance of former rule.” Medieval 
theory provided all true Christian believers with a well-developed 
theoretical framework for the analysis of particular problems of political 
allegiance and obligation. The sanction granted under specified 
conditions for acts of disobedience or resistance did not apply, however, 
to infidels or heretics. The former might be tolerated at the Church’s 
discretion, the latter required extirpation. 

The coming of the Reformation raised the problem of heresy in a 
new and compelling form, since the splits inside the Universal Church 
stranded tens of thousands of conscientious Christians in hostile 
territory under iconoclastic rwiers bent on their conversion or 
destruction. While Catholics were able to draw on established teaching 
on resistance to oppression, Protestant sects had to formulate a doctrine 
for themselves. The attitude adopted by the two great Protestant 
teachers and leaders, Luther and Calvin, was more restrictive and 
stringent than that to be found in Aquinas. Both called on their followers 
to accept without question all burdens and restrictions imposed on 
them by hostile rulers in all matters, other than those relating to the 
practice of their faith. If these too were subject to restraint, then the 
faithful must adopt a policy of complete passive disobedience — refusing 
to carry out spiritually repugnant demands even at the risk of torture 
or of death, but taking no active steps either individually or collectively 
against their persecutors. Such a doctrine proved unacceptable, 
however, to many of their followers, subject to persecution by rulers 
who saw submission to the sword as a victory for the true faith over 
the teachings of Satan. 

' The great seventeenth-century English political philosopher 
Thomas Hobbes constructed his model authoritarian state, Leviathan, 
as the only sure fence against the troubles and disorders inevitable in a 
world of self-seeking willful and proud men. Hobbes, however, makes 
it clear that, since the purpose of the construction is to secure peace 
and order, it follows that the “obligations of Subjects to the Sovereign, 
is understood to last as long, and no longer, than the power lasteth, by 
which he is able to protect them.”4 Hobbes further asserts that no man 
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can be under an obligation to take his own life or to put it at risk unless 
the peace and security of the state require it. Since, however, it is for 
the ruler to decide what the interests of the state require, the “right” of 
the individual to disobey a command to fight, where in his view the 
ends and purposes of the state are not at stake, does not detract from 
the “right” of the sovereign to punish him. - Hobbes permits a man 
both passive disobedience and active resistance to authority in defence 
of his own life, but for nothing else. No man is entitled to resist “the 
Sword of the Commonwealth” in defence of another, still less to seek 
the overthrow of the sovereign. 

Unlike Hobbes, Locke was impressed with the dangers which 
confront men from the state itself. Locke distinguishes between the 
dissolution of society and the dissolution of a particular form of 
government, and argues that tyrannical forms of government are 
contrary to the ends for which political society is instituted. While a 
ruler who acquires his office by usurpation or conquest may attain 
legitimacy by being accepted by his subjects, tyranny can never be 
legitimized since its essence is arbitrary rule against the interest and 
will of the subjects. A right of resistance resides in the people and may 
be given effect to, after all legal processes and procedures have been 
exhausted, if any arm of the government exceeds its powers, fails to 
carry out its responsibilities, or invades the basic natural rights and 
liberties of its subjects. It is because Locke sees the people as long- 
suffering and largely self-directed that he asserts a right of rebellion as 
a restraint, and in the last resort a remedy, for evil government. 

It was left to T.H. Green’ to provide the classic liberal formulation 
of political disobedience from the sanctuary of Victorian Oxford. For 
Green the right of resistance exists for majority and minority alike, 
where it can be shown that such resistance is for the common good. 
While each citizen must judge for himself whether a particular law is 
contrary to the common good, he has no right to break laws he rejects 
where legal methods exist for changing or abolishing the law, since 
“the common good must suffer more from resistance to a law or to the 
ordinance of a legal authority, than from the individual’s conformity 
to a particular law or ordinance that is bad, until its repeal can be 
obtained”. 

But the Marxists and anarchists have consistently defended the right 
of revolution to overthrow the state. In their eyes the state as such 
represents class power and class domination.° 


Interpretive Strategy 


Locke igat once a traditional and a subversive author for us. As an 
authority for the American Founders he stands the source of liberal 
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tradition. But he was an authority for those revolutionaries because 
his political teaching culminates in the last chapter of the Second Treatise, 
a defence of the right of resistance. 

Locke’s defence of the right of resistance has given rise to a number 
of philosophical problems. One problem is whether in attributing the 
tight of resistance to the people he was unaware of its usually being 
exercised by parties, conspiracies, or Whig oligarchs. Another is why 
he bothers to defend the right of resistance at all since he claims that 
resistance is inevitable and unaffected by any arguments. 

Few interpreters have made it clear that Locke had no implicit faith 
in the majority, and that he ought not to be regarded as a radical or a 
democrat merely because he maintained the right to revolt. The majority 
of interpreters have in one way or another come to efface the distinction 
between the revolutionary and constitutional participation of the 
Majority, in politics, in that Locke’s statements on consent, majority 
decision, and the supremacy of the people have been accepted at their 
face value and taken in a democratic sense. Many critics have asserted 
that Locke merely failed to make his acceptance of general suffrage 
sufficiently plain. It has also been maintained that Locke ignored the 
need to work out mechanism for forming and revealing the will of the 
majority, because majority-rule and universal suffrage seemed to him 
sufficiently accounted for by the equal right of individuals to form part 
of a revolutionary majority. In interpretations of this kind, the liberties 
taken with the notion of general suffrage amount to equating aresiduary ~ 
revolutionary power with the residence of legal sovereignty. 

During the last three decades there has been a steady increase in 
the number of works on Locke’s thought, although full-scale 
monographs on his political theory have remained surprisingly few in 
number.’ Hitherto unpublished material, such as his Essays on the Law 
of Nature, have been made available by Leyden. Maurice Cranston has 
written an admirable biography and aptly appraised the development 
and achievements of Locke’s thought. Finally, Peter Laslett has placed 
all those interested in Locke in his debt by providing the first critical 
edition of two Treatises of Government. In the introduction, Laslett has 
not only suggested a convincing theory as to the time and circumstances 
in which the Treatises were written. Apart from supplying a critical 
apparatus and a running commentary on the sections of the work, he 
has, in a relatively short chapter, explicated and related to each other 
the major tenets of Locke’s political theory and indicated problems of 
interpretation largely ignored by other scholars. Indeed, despite the 
continuous interest in Locke’s political theory, some strands in Locke’s 
argumentation have been left unconnected and others almost 
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in the understanding of Locke on politics, this criticism applies even to 
the few books dealing exclusively with Locke’s political theory—the 
pioneer study of Willedmore Kendall, J.W. Gough, Richard Cox and 
Raymond Polin. Though again, important insights have been added in 
some of the countless references to Locke in books on politics and, of 
course, in special articles, the gaps have not been filled. This goes for 
interpretations as stimulating and as controversial as those of Leo 
Strauss and C.B. Macpherson. 

No one denies that Locke was preoccupied with politics as the 
means to safeguarding a set of “liberal” values. But he is widely held 
to be contradictory. Since not everything in his philosophical thought 
is borne out in his political writings, and vice versa and since the 
composition of the Treatise was occasioned by political exigencies, it is 
often assumed that he was less systematic. Hence the view that the 
phraseology of the Treatises does not bear too close a scrutiny and that 
contradictions need to be explained by reference to the conditions of 
his time. There is no necessary contradiction between writing a book 
under the pressure of political demands and providing an answer to 
their challenge as a political philosopher. This is the way almost all the 
classics of political philosophy were composed. 

What appears to the interpreter as contradictory in a political 
thinker’s work, as, for instance, the advocacy at one and the same time 
of executive prerogatives and parliamentary supremacy, cannot always 
be fully explained by prevailing conditions and practices. Locke’s 
political theory and his primary commitment to the cause of the Whigs 
explain each other to a considerable extent. They do not explain each 
other entirely. Locke did not merely say what the Whigs wanted to be 
said. 

All this is not meant to deny, but rather to affirm, that an unhistorical 
attitude is at the root of much of the talk about Locke’s inconsistency 
or ambiguity. Since not everything Locke said can be matched with the 
meaning later generations have associated with his doctrine, the 
resulting contradictions or ambiguities are often of the interpreters’ 
rather than of the philosopher’s making. This is especially true of 
interpreters who, while far from depicting Locke as a muddled 
pragmatist, attribute to him fundamental contradictions. Sometimes it 
is assumed that Locke’s views either reflect the inner conflicts in the 
outlook of his class or that he veiled his true intentions by contradictions. 
Leo Strauss finds that Locke expressed his inclination towards a purely 
Hobbesian conception in one set of statements which is irreconcilable 
with Locke’s more frequently stated views. According to the esoteric 
method, the inoffensive views must be cancelled; they are intended to 
mislead the censor and protect the writer. 
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Considering the assumption that esotericism pervades Locke’s 
metapolitics, it can be suggested that he did not wish to discredit his 
political doctrine by offending religious sensibilities and therefore 
refrained from purely secular and naturalistic interpretations of the 
origin of power, the rights of men and of political society in general. 
He certainly attenuated the naturalistic character of his teachings by 
references to the Scriptures. 

The thesis that Locke must be interpreted in terms of esotericism is 
not only questionable on the ground that too much is explained away. 
It is invalidated because his unveiled justification of the right to revolt 
is left unexplained. Strauss and his followers concede that the right to 
revolt is one of the central elements of Locke’s political teaching. Must 
it not be asked, then, what the concealment of a radical political teaching 
amounts to if revolution is openly advocated. Under the cover of 
anonymity he made plain that to countenance resistance to the iniquities 
of arbitrary rule is “presently the voice of faction and rebellion” (Sec.93); 
moreover, htf pave such prominence to the rightfulness of revolt that it 
is easily the most belaboured single issue of the Treatises. 

Indeed, Locke’s justification of the right to revolt has been taken so 
much for granted that its significance has never been adequately 
addressed . Even Laslett, who has shown that the Treatises were written 
to justify a possibly revolutionary solution of the Exclusionist 
controversy (1679-81), does not think that his discovery calls for far- 
reaching revisions of interpretation. Admittedly, it has not greatly 
helped us in understanding the inner unity of his political theory, 
whether Locke published the Treatises to vindicate a revolution which 
had taken place, or wrote them at his mentor Shaftesbury’s instigation 
to justify a revolution yet to be made. What is required is that the nature 
and pervasiveness of his radicalism should be correctly understood 
and appreciated. This will also help to resolve apparent contradictions 
or ambiguities. 

It is generally agreed-that to reveal a thinker’s ambiguities and 
contradictions is one part of the interpreter’s task. The other is to account 
for them in the attempt to understand the thinker’s system as a whole. 
What at first sight might appear contradictory in a political theory may 
reflect the differént aspects under which the theorist views reality, and 
the corresponding awareness of the fictions in reality itself. As Polin 
has pointed out: “One must allow that a political thinker’s claim to 
consistency does not rest mainly on his success in dissolving in thought 
the contradictoriness of phenomena, and in suggesting ways and means 
of fully eliminating these tensions in practice. The interpreter’s task 
remains, however, to find out whether tensions in a system of thought 
do not indicate the different perspectives from which a fact or an idea 
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have been, and possibly still might be, viewed.” 

One often wishes that Locke had been more explicit in linking up 
arguments. Yet we must keep in mind that, where we crave for greater 
explicitness, Locke and his conemporaries might not have felt any need 
for it. Thus Locke made the most of his differences with Filmer and 
very little, if anything of how far he agreed with him. At the same time, 
he overstressed conformity with other absolutist theories to isolate 
Filmerism and present as “platitudes” opinions which were still 
“paradoxes.” As propaganda and as a political philosophy, the Treatises 
aim less at a full-scale rejection of traditional values and institutions 
than at showing that they require government by consent. As 
philosopher, keen observer, and efficient practitioner of politics, Locke 
could not expect uncritical acceptance of his views and indulgence for 
incoherence. Interpreters ought not, without weighty proof to the 
contrary, dismiss what is implied in the author’s assurance that he had 
made his points with a view to inviting careful scrutiny, indulgence 
being asked for no more than an occasional slip of expression. We will 
agree with Seliger that Locke was guilty of more than an occasional 
lapse into inaccurate language. In a few instances he creates a baffling 
contradiction in making a sudden statement which runs counter to the 
whole trend of his argument; he also does not always demonstrate what 
he has promised to, nor abide strictly by his conceptual distinctions or 
make those which the nature of his opinions calls for. Nevertheless, his 
discourse is not nearly as muddled or as superficially transparent as is 
frequently asserted. He made his points carefully so that they add up 
to a fundamentally coherent and practicable theory. 


Grounds of Resistance 


The notion of consent is consistently upheld when it comes to the 
political participation of the majority; whether anything can be-made 
of his attack on paternalism and patriarchalism on the one hand, and 
of his far-reaching concessions to them on the other; whether the 
justification of one-man rule in the beginnings, and the support for 
executive prerogatives in the regime acceptable to him are compatible 
with his violent outbursts against royal absolutism. This means also 
an inquiry into how much of all this is covered by the metapolitical 
foundations of Lockean politics. 

The extent to which the layers of Locke’s argumentation confirm 
each other is best revealed, by dealing separately with his metapolitics 
in the first part of his book; with his attitude towards historical 
precedent in the second; and in the third part with the nature of the 
regime which he was ready to endorse it will thus become clear in each 
part that Locke’s metapolitical foundations are conceived to justify the 
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basic forms of political action which experience-has taught to be 
practicable and commendable. 

The above reading indicates Locke’s consistency on the point of 
majority rule. In response, one might point to passage that support the 
rights of individuals to resist the government and say that all that has 
been done above is to make Locke’s theory appear even more 
revolutionary than before. However, the passages frequently used to 
show Locke as justifying individual acts of resistance or rebellion do 
not support that interpretation. In fact, while Locke does provide for 
individuals to “appeal to heaven” and their conscience to make private 
judgments about whether their laws are just, the Second Treatise does 
not give grounds for individuals to take matters into their individual 
hands and to resist the government. Locke needs to provide for 
something like individual appeals to heaven to allow for the possibility 
of people arriving at a critical understanding of a tyrannical regime, 
since positive laws provide no space for their own external evaluation. 
But such appeals themselves are not the same as a rebellion or resistance 
which require a majority for their success, as well as their legitimacy. 

The passage which is generally cited in support of the claim that 
not only does the state have a duty to respect private property, but that 
“the violation of this duty is a legitimate ground for violent and even 
revolutionary resistance” reads as follows: 


Whenever the Legislators endeavour to take away, and destroy the Property 
of the People...they put themselves into a state of War with the People, 
who are thereupon absolved from any further Obedience, and are left to 
the common Refuge, which God hath provided for all Men, against Force 
and Violence. 


Again, this reads less like a justification of private property, and 
more like an argument for the non-Catholic English to rise up in 
opposition to a Popish plot, or, similarly like the natural rights logic an 
early form of the demand “no taxation without representation!” Later 
in that same passage, Locke writes: 


Whensoever therefore the Legislative shall transgress this fundamental Rule 
of Society; and either by Ambition, Fear, Folly or Corruption, endeavour 
to grasp themselves, or put into the hands of any other an Absolute Power 
over the Lives, Liberties, and Estates of the People; by this breach of Trust 
they forfeit the Power, the People had put into their hands, for quite contrary 
ends, and it devolves to the people, who have a Right to resume their 
original Liberty, and by the Establishment of a new Legislative (such as 
they shall think fit) provide for their own Safety and Security, which is the 
end for which they are in Society. 
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The reference to the legislative putting the people’s property into 
the hands of “any other” points not to a redistribution of wealth, but to 
the fear that the Duke of York and his friends would turn England over 

‘to France and the Pope. Again, in so far as we do not take Locke to 
Worried about staving off the potential of a government to redistribute 
wealth, we dọ not need to impute individual or minority rights to the 
Second’ Treaatise, since presumably a majority can take care of itself. 


Whereas all power is originally and essentially in the whole body of the 
people of this nation, and whereas their free choice or consent by their 
representers is the only original or foundation of all just government, and 
the reason and end of the choice of all just governors whatsoever is their 
apprehension of safety and good by them, that it be insisted upon positively, 
that the supreme power of the people’s representers, or Commons 
assembled in Parliament, be forthwith clearly declared. 


In the next sentence lies the source of Locke’s concern with 
apportionment 


Upon the aforesaid considerations, it be insisted upon, that all obstructions 
to the freedom and equality of the people’s choice of their representers, 
either by patents, charters, or usurpations by pretended customs, be 
removed these present Commons in Parliament and that such a freedom 
of choice be provided for, as the people may be equally represented. This 
power of Commons in Parliament is the thing against which the King hath 
contended, and the people have defended with their lives, and therefore 
ought now be demanded as the price of their blood. 


Locke believes that “the people” are the original source of 
governmental legitimacy, and any new government has to respect their 
prerogative. If we review other passdges where Locke conventionally 
is read as providing grounds for individual resistance to the sovereign, 
we see that this is precisely what he is careful to avoid. The place to 
begin is the chapter “Of Tyranny.” Locke asks whether the commands 
of a king may be opposed, since if individuals may disobey the 
magistrate every time they disagree with the justice of a law, it appears 
“this will unhinge and overturn all Polities, and instead of Government 
and Order leave nothing but Anarchy and Confusion.” Locke then gives 
examples of what he has in mind when he speaks of individual 
resistance, none of which undermines the legitimacy of the government 

or justifies individuals violating the law. 

Locke’s first response is that “opposition may be made to the illegal 
Acts of any inferior Officer, or other commissioned by the Prince.” We 
might want to understand such confrontations, in so far as they are 
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random and at the margins, as resistance to petty corruption. Refusing 
to pay extortion to a neighbourhood cop is not illegal, not likely to 
provoke a majority to overthrow city government. Further, when the 
king acts as a private person and does not use the resources of his office, 
he cannot do much harm, and for the sake of preserving the appearance 
of government legitimacy, he should, not be attacked, “it being safer 
for the Body, that some few Private Men should be sometimes in danger 
to suffer, than that the head of the Republic should be easily, and upon 
slight occasions exposed.” Locke is apparently working off a quasi- 
utilitarian calculation, by which the safety of the republic being held 
together is of greater value than the costs of sporadic graft, for instance. 
Sometimes the cop may be rotten, and the king may commit minor 
violations, but compared to anarchy, these are small difficulties and 
injuries. One simply refuses to oblige them. A government with a few 
bad eggs is better than no government. 

Locke’s second response, expanding on the distinction between a 
magistrate and the king, is that the commands of a magistrate “where 
he has no Authority”, that is, where he is in violation of the king’s law, 
is “void and insignificant, as they of any private man.” Locke concludes: 
“But, notwithstanding such Resistance, the King’s Person and Authority 
are still both secured, and so no danger to Governor.” A magistrate 
acting outside the bounds of law no longer has the authority of the 
king, and thus no special duties are imposed on an individual to obey 
such a person. Therefore disobeying this private individual is a 
categorically different matter than resistance to the government. 

Locke’s third response to criticisms that individuals resisting 
magistrate will lead to anarchy is perhaps the most telling. Locke 
compares one’s common law right to Kill a thief with the lack of sucha 
prerogative. He states that when someone “draws his sword to defend 
the possession of (loaned money) by force, if I endeavour to retake it”, 
Locke states that the logic behind the disparity is plain; because the 
one using force, which threatened my life, I could not have time to 
appeal to the law to secure it: And when it was gone, it was too late to 
appeal. The law could not restore to life my dead carcass.” Here Locke 
points out that magistrates in violation of the law cannot be legally 
killed as one might kill a thief, because “my life not being in danger, I 
may have the benefit of appealing to the law, and have reparation for 
my 100.1 that way.” Even though a magistrate might actually threaten 
more of one’s personal assets than a thief, one still may not attack the 
magistrate, because one’s life is not immediately in danger. Thus one 
must endure an important trade-off that arises upon entering political 
society: one is no longer judge in one’s own case. Just as a private 
individual cannot legitimately punish another citizen, one must leave 
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the retribution of magistrates acting without authority to the 
appropriate judges or juries. Far from allowing an individual the right 
to personally resist an illegal act, Locke is instructing those who feel 
mistreated by the local authorities to “tell it to the judge.” 

Finally, Locke states that if the judge acts arbitrarily, then the 
individual may use force to resist his illegal treatment. Again, note that 
Locke is careful to point out that only “unlawful exercise of his power” 
may be resisted in such a fashion, not acts with which one simply 
disagrees because of an appeal to heaven. Two things follow from this. 
First, one cannot simply refuse to pay income taxes, for example, on 
the basis of one’s natural right to property, since a tax is not an unlawful - 
act but a law passed with “one’s own consent, i.e., the consent of the 
majority,” and therefore is legitimate. Second, Locke insists that 
sporadic violations of the law by the magistrates will not engender a 
revolution: “it being impossible for one or a few oppressed men to 
disturb the government, where the body of the people do not think 
themselves concerned in it, as for a raving mad man, or heady male- 
content to overturn a well-settled state: the People being as little apt to 
follow the one, as the other.” Although this passage is frequently read 
as giving individuals the right to resist the government, while denying 
the likelihood of minority resistance accomplishing anything, it is 
important to strees that Locke provides only for the legitimacy of 
resisting illegal acts of the magistrate. Thus Locke appears to be telling 
people that, in political society, they must obey the laws, but that 
sometimes the magistrates themselves will not obey the laws—for 
instance, by enforcing extra-constitutional or simply unlawful measures 
that oppress “the people” in which case a majority may overthrow the 
magistrate. In his concluding paragraph Locke echoes Harrington: 
“Power that every individual gave the society, when he entered into it, 
can never revert to individuals again, as long as the society lasts.” 

In dealing with this dilemma, it is crucial to determine when and 
whether the dissolution of government also dissolves society. This 
determination will clarify the obligation of the individual in the various 
circumstances in which his community may be threatened. The same 
determination is necessary to resolve the practical question of whether 
resistance immediately produces anarchy. And last, one must know 
the conditions for the dissolution of the society in order to know 
whether we can maintain that Locke, with Rousseau, finds that the 
people are always right though the majority may be wrong. Locke 
distinguished between society and government, and thus between the 
dual corresponding levels of obligation, in order to establish a ground 
for both obedience and resistance, and for a resistance that could claim 
to be more orderly than anarchic. It remains to be seen whether he 
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succeeded. 

Locke argues that a successful political theory helps to maintain 
the peace by establishing a clear standard of legitimate power and a 
clear designation of who is to exercise it. In the absence of either, the 
peace is threatened both by rebels of all sorts justified by the lack of 
any secure ground for obedience, and by ambitious men encouraged 
to fulfil their ambitions by establishing their claims to rule on the basis 
of force. But Locke also argues that even when the legitimacy of 
authority is clear, the claims of an established legitimate ruler to the 
obedience of his subjects are meaningless without a concomitant right 
to resist illegitimate authority. In establishing that there is legitimate 
authority, that there is a way of knowing who is to exercise it and that 
illegitimate claims may be resisted, does Locke establish the foundation 
for a peaceful politics or does he plant the seeds of instability and 
frequent rebellion? 

Locke considers three types of cases where the law or rule is broken: 
conquest, usurpation, and tyranny. These three taken together compose 
the set of illegitimate government actions. 

In all cases the basic standards for legitimacy and hence for these 
three classes of legitimate actions are the same: preservation and 
consent. But the effects of the various violations of these standards on 
government and society differ. In some cases it appears that only a 
part of the government or a single action loses its binding authority; in 
others, that the bonds of society and government are altogether 
dissolved. 


The Dissolution of Society and Government 


Men in a political society are bound to obey a “common judge with 
authority,” and this common obligation is a part of their bond to one 
another as members of a political unit. When the authority of the 
common judge is lost, these bonds are clearly threatened. What kinds 
of actions undermine or destroy the authoritative character of a 
government, and what effects do these actions have on members? 

We begin with the case of conquest. Locke’s consideration of 
conquest is intended to correct the error of those who “reckon conquest 
as one of the originals of government.” The victory of a conqueror can 
never be the source of political authority to govern the vanquished, 
whether or not the conqueror has justice on his side. Locke treats the 
case of the unjust conqueror as an obvious one: force can never be the 
basis of right, and consent given at the point of a sword cannot convert 
force to right. 


For the Law of Nature laying an obligation on me, only by the rules she 
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prescribes cannot oblige me by the violation of her rules: Such is the 
extorting me any thing by force. Nor does it at all alter the case, to say I 
gave my promise, no more than it excuses the force, and passes the right, 
when I put my hand in my pocket, and deliver my purse my self to a thief, 
who demands it with a pistol at my breast. 


Though attempts to compel submission by force may succeed in 
fact, the right to resist aggressors and to overthrow successful ones 
remains, even from one generation to the next generation. 

Victory in resisting an aggressor that extends to vanquishing him 
in his own territory makes a just conqueror of the victorious defender. 
But just conquest also gives no right to political authority over 
conquered peoples or to ownership of conquered territory. A just 
conqueror does gain power over those who have forfeited their rights 
by actual participation in or collaboration with the unjust attack, and 
the power he gains over these is despotic power; he may kill or enslave 
them. But all the rest are innocent; and he has no more title over the 
people of that country, who have done him no injury, and so have 
made no forfeiture of their lives, than he has over any other, who 
without any injuries or provocations, have lived upon fair terms with 
him. 


Non-collaborators and children remain free. Even supposing that 
all members of the society can be taken as responsible for the unjust 
aggression of their government and that the just conqueror can then 
rightly subdue the entire society and rule them despotically without 
their consent, this authority still would not extend beyond one 
generation. The next generation would have a right to overthrow the 
government thus established and replace it with one of their choosing. 
Even just conquest, then, cannot be the foundation for lasting authority ` 
to govern. 

How is it that a just conqueror can rightfully enslave the guilty but 
cannot take possession of their lands? This, Locke admits, might well 
be considered a “strange doctrine.” Locke defends his doctrine with a 
series of arguments more than sufficient to make his case. 

In sum, Locke demonstrates that any claims to establish a 
government or to take possession of a country by right of conquest are 
illegitimate, even if the conqueror enters the country with right on his 
side. The first violates the principle of consent, derived from natural 
freedom, while the second violates the rights of inheritance, derived 
from the natural right to preservation. Without a foundation in consent 
the government is a usurpation, and without respect for property rights 
it is a tyranny. l 

Ag conquest may be called a foreign usurpation, so usurpation is a 
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kind of domestic conquest, with the difference that an usurper can never 
have a right on his side. 

Locke is very emphatic in insisting that since the laws of the 
community designate who has the right to rule by the consent of the 
people, anyone-who comes to power “by other ways, than what the 
laws of the community have prescribed, has no right to be obeyed” but 
is a usurper. Usurpation violates the constitutive laws of the community, 
which are the foundational source of authority within it. | 

Tyranny is also apparently defined as a violation of the laws of the | 
community, of those substantive laws directed towards the poni good. 

In Locke’s words: 


As usurpation is the exercise of power, which another hath a right to: so 
tyranny is the exercise of power beyond right, which no body can have a 
right to. And this is the making use of the power any one has in his hands; 
not for the good of those who are under it, but for his own private separate 
advantage and comforts. 


There is no authority, and thus no obligation, where men rule 
without consent or contrary to the public good. But this cannot mean 
that any action lacking authority dissolves all the bonds of government 
and society immediately. Conquerors, usurpers, and tyrants in all their 
avatars violate the standards of legitimacy and consequently may be 
resisted. But a practicable theory of resistance requires considerably 
more justification than this. 

A theory of popular resistance requires both that the dissolution of 
government and the dissolution of society be distinguished and that 
no distinction be made between the dissolution of a part of the 
government and the dissolution of the whole. It has been argued that 
Locke included both of these elements in his solution to the political 
problems presented by the conflicts which England experienced under 
a mixed constitution. Locke’s constitutional theory envisions a mixed 
government in which the executive has a share in the legislative and | 
the branches are coequal under the constitution. Neither branch has 
the authority to alter the constitution by which it is empowered. This 
is to say that Parliament is not supreme and may not undertake 
constitutional change in reaction to abuses of executive power. Instead, 
the dissolution of the authority of one part of the government dissolves 
the government entirely, thus freeing the people from their obligations — 
under the constitution so that they may act to establish a new 
government. For legitimate popular resistance to occur, the government _ 
must be dissolved, for it to occur onions anarchy, the society must 
remin intact. , 
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Theoretically, the right of resistance belongs to the people as a 
political unit, and each member remains obligated to the unit. But these 
matters of right depend upon the maintenance of the society in fact. 
When society can no longer maintain itself as a unit, the members are 
released from their obligation. Thus the right to resist the illegitimate 
government actions depends on how those actions affect society in 
practice. We have seen that Locke does not expect a political society to 
last long once its established government is destroyed, and his theory 
of resistance must meet this difficulty. 

The precise effects of conquest, usurpation, and tyranny on the 
bonds of government and society must be considered in order to know 
who has the right to respond to abuses of power and who might have . 
some possibility of success. 

Locke states clearly that in the case of conquest government and 
society are destroyed together. 

No distinction is made between just and unjust conquest, since the 
society of the conquered as a unit capable of defending its members is 
dissolved by the destructive effects of the war, regardless of who is in 
the right. Defeat frees each individual member from any obligation to 
the others, and this allows for the incorporation of the conquering and 
conquered peoples into one community. 

But when Locke speaks of the right to resist subjection to the 
government imposed by a conqueror, he seems to imply that this is a 
right that belongs to the people as such and that conquest does not 
destroy society. 

Society is dissolved when it is no longer capable of providing 
defence for its members, and they may join a new society. But they 
may also choose to incorporate together again as a society that excludes 
the conquering peoples; as a society that is ethnically, linguistically, 
culturally, religiously, and in any other way similar to the original 
conquered group. The right to be governed by a government of one’s 
choosing is inseparable from the right to belong to a society of one’s 
choosing. Conquered peoples do not forfeit their right to exist as a 
separate society despite their defeat in battle. 

In this way Locke’s theoretical position regarding the rights of the 
conquered allows for a right to reinstate a political society with its own 
government but also allows for a peaceful amalgamation of the 
conquered people with the conquerors. There is a right, but no duty, to 
resist the conquerors and to try to reinstate one’s original society once 
it has dissolved. Because conquest dissolves society, each individual is 
free to make his own choice. 

Usurpation is defined as domestic conquest, but it hardly seems to 
involve tyranny in every case. In fact, Locke treats both the various 
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forms of usurpation and the various forms of tyranny under two 
different headings— alteration of the legislative and breach of trust — 
and these are distinguished by their effects on the bonds of society. 
Both alteration of the legislative, the first case, and breach of trust, the 
second case, dissolve the government, but the first is accompanied by 
dissolution of the society and the second is not. 

Two elements of Locke’s doctrine are open to charges that would 
undermine his claim to be able to give a positive answer to the question. 
The first is his contention that all governments derive their authority 
from the consent of the people. When conquerors, usurpers, tyrants, or 
rebels unsettle governments and new ones are established, how is the 
consent of the people given and recognized? Locke’s doctrine, in this 
event, would simply legitimate the power of the prevailing forces in 
any contest for political power. 

The second element is the right to resist abuse of power. Locke 
must respond to the charge that a doctrine of popular resistance is 
destabilizing. Who is to judge abuses, and is there reason to expect 
that the judgement will be made correctly? An unjust rebellion is no 
less an act of war than is conquest, usurpation, or tyranny. Locke must 
argue that his doctrine of a right in the people to resist illegitimate 
exercise of power will lead to resistance only when there is cause and 
not on every slight occasion and pretext. 

Locke defends a variety of legitimate responses to the variety of 
abuses of power involved in conquest, usurpation, tyranny, and their 
combination in part by whether the society remains obligated to its 
government and by whether the individuals remain obligated to their 
society. 

In the case of conquest, two responses are legitimate: the 
government of the conqueror may be resisted and replaced, or it may 
be legitimated by the consent of the conquerred. The society has been 
dissolved by the total defeat of its legislature, and therefore each 
individual is free to join with any others in any political society. How 
is it known in practice when the society is dissolved and with it the 
individual’s obligation to fight to defend it? And at what point is a 
collaborator no longer a traitor but simply a free individual making 
his choice? Since the society is dissolved when it can no longer maintain 
itself as an independent unit and protect its members, a practical 
judgment must be made by each individual in the circumstances as to 
the society’s capacity for defence, and there will often be times when 
the matter might reasonably be argued both ways. But such times 
ordinarily do not last long; the victory or defeat of the conqueror or 
usurper will determine the question. 

If a conqueror ør usurper has consolidated his power, his rule cannot 
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become legitimate in any other way than by receiving the consent of 
the people. The establishment of a peaceful and prosperous regime 
under the conqueror’s or usurper’s rule is not sufficient to establish its 
legitimacy, even if such a regime has prospered for a very long time. 
There are no prescriptive rights in Locke’s political theory. The passage 
of time does not in any way prejudice the rights of the children of the 
last generation to rise up and establish a government of their choosing 
and to reclaim their birthright. Only consent of the current subjects 
forecloses the option of resistance in future generations. 

since there can be no legitimate rule without consent, it is very 
important to be able to recognize what constitutes consent in these 
situations: “Yet such has been disorders ambition has filled the world 
with, that in the noise of war, which makes so great a part of the history 
of mankind, this consent is little taken notice of.” The mere passivity of 
the subjects would meet it— a passivity that can, of course, be the sign 
of successful oppression rather than the consent of the governed. What 
is it in practice that distinguishes consent form mere acquiescence to 
brute force, which, Locke explicitly argues, cannot be taken for the true 
basis of obligation? 

The dimensions of the difficulty are diminished considerably by 
recalling that there are certain governments that can never have the 
legitimating consent of the people. No government can be given aright 
to “destroy, enslave, or designedly to impoverish the subjects” for the 
same reasons that no man can consent to slavery. Consequently, 
obedience to oppressive rulers is never a sign of consent to their rule. 

Locke seems confident that the people will recognize and oppose 
abuses as readily as they will recognize good government. Those who 
would attempt tyrannical abuses are threatened with the danger of 
resistance from a people. Wise princes can easily avoid opposition to 
their rule by ruling well and letting the people feel the benefits of good 
government. The security of a ruler’s power is tied to the justice of his 
rule. 

The primary challenge to Locke on the question of keeping the peace 
comes not from the charge that he encourages tyranny, usurpation, or 
conquest in any form, but from the charge that his is the case for the 
legitimacy of popular resistance. There are two forms which this 
takes: first, that any individual may then disobey the law whenever he 
believes it is unjust, and second, that the people as a whole will be too 
quick to overturn their governments. In Locke’s words: 


May the commands then of a prince be opposed? May he be resisted as 
often as any one shall find himself aggrieved, and imagine he has not right 
done him? This will unhinge and overturn all polites, and instead of 
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Further, Locke warns that the people being ignorant and always 
discontended, to lay the foundation of government in the unsteady 
opinion, and uncertain humour of the people, is to expose it to certain 
ruin. And no government will be able long to subsist, if the people 
may set up a new legislatiure, whenever they take offence at the old 
one. 

Locke tells us-that “in all states and conditions the true remedy of 
force without authority is to oppose force to it.” But he also tells us that 
“Force is to be opposed to nothing, but to unjust and unlawful force”; 
and 


where the injuried party may be relieved, and his damages repaired by 
appeal to the law, there can be no pretence for force, which is only to be 


used, where a man is intercepted from appealing to the law. For nothing is 
to be accounted hostile force, but where it leaves not the remedy of such an 
appeal And its such force alone, that puts him that uses it into a state of 
war, and makes it lawful to resist him 


Therefore abuses of power for which there is an appeal do not 
dissolve the government, introducing a state of war between prince 
and people, and certainly do not dissolve society, reintroducing the 
state of nature among everyone. The bar to the state of war remains in 
the form of legal redress against executive officers who may be 
“questioned, opposed, and resisted.” 

Legal avenues for redress against tyrannical abuses give effect to 
the right of resistance without destabilizing the government. This 
combination is ensured in the wisest constitutions by the responsibility 
of inferior executive officers coupled with the lack of personal 
responsibility of the prince. Challenges can be raised against particular 
abuses without jeopardizing the head of the body politic. There are a 
variety of possibilities for institutional arrangements and guarantees 
on this theme, some of which provide recourse against unjust laws 
when duly executed by the executive as well as against unauthorized 
executive actions or abuses of prerogative. Impeachment, judicial 
review, a constitutional amendment procedure, and trial by jury could 
all be seen in this light. Trial by jury is a second chance, after initial 
passage of the law by their representatives, for the people to give or 
withhold their consent to a law through representatives of the 
community; it is a kind of “popular judicial review.” An example 
certainly known to Locke’s readers is a jury’s acquittal of seven bishops 
who were charged with publishing a seditious libel because they 
petitioned James II to be relieved of the duty of proclaiming his 
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Declaration of Indulgence which, they charged, was illegal. Procedures 
for appeal to the law against executive abuses are, to use Locke’s 
characteristic metaphor, “fences” against constitutional crisis and civil 
war. Here there is a right of appeal within the government, an “appeal 
to heaven” cannot be justified. 

Locke’s response to the first charge, then, is that individuals ought 
to have legal recourse available to them against executive officers to 
redress individual abuses. There is an orderly way of handling these 
sorts of injustices. This line of argument suggests that, for those cases 
where legal appeals are available, Locke justifies extra legal resistance 
only as a last resort. 

The scope of executive prerogative is likely to be successfully limited 
by law either when one executive is replaced by another or when the 
executive is so politically weakened in a contest with the legislature 
and the people that he accepts the limitation as the price of the throne. 
Locke seems to have in mind a prince who rejects such a bargain when 
he writes: 


If a controversy arises betwixt a prince and some of the people, in a matter 
where the law is silent or doubtful, and the thing be of great consequence. 
I should think the proper umpire, in such a case, should be the body of the 
people...Butif the Prince, or whoever they be in the administration, decline 
that way of determination, the appeal then lies nowhere but to heaven. 


Controversies like these, which go beyond a few individual cases, 
cannot be settled within the constitution, and disturb the peace of the 
nation, are not likely to arise without good cause. Locke’s response to 
the second charge is that the people are unlikely to overturn their ` 
government on account of some frivolous charge in their “unsteady 
opinion, and uncertain humour.” The people are so attached to their 
forms of government that they are reluctant even to repair obvious , 
defects. Evidence for the attachment of the people to their constitutions 
and their aversion to change in them is to be found in the fact that 
England still has its king, Lords, and Commons with kings from the 
original line, despite the many revolutions that have taken place in its 
history. A general desire for a change in the constitution is an unlikely 
cause for disorder m the state. 

But in all governments and regardless of the various hypotheses 
concerning rights of resistance, the people will resist if the mischief be 
grown general, and the ill-designs of the rulers become visible, or their 
attempts sensible to the greater part, (otherwise) the people, who are 
more disposed to suffer, than right themselves by resistance, are not 
apt to stir. 
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The best way to prevent popular uprisings is to give the people 
good government. Instability in the commonwealth is most often the 
fault of oppressive rulers who have made themselves the object of the 
general suspicion of their people, 

Locke’s response to the charge that his doctrine creates instability 
is that instability is most often the result of resistance that is vigorously 
pursued, and that at least his doctrine teaches the true rebels, the tyrants 
and usurpers who reintroduce the state of war, that they cannot expect 
to do so with impunity. 

Locke states that where executive and legislature cooperate in 
schemes of oppression, there may be little likelihood of successful 
resistance regardless of which of the two initiated the scheme. But where 
the executive opposes legislative designs, he has formidable weapons 
at his disposal in the form of prerogative powers and the command of 
the combined forces of the community. Even an executive with no 
legislative veto may have power to prorogue or dissolve Parliament. 
Locke is quite willing to leave to the executive sufficient authority to 
discourage and to oppose legislative abuses. But given the context in 
which the Second Treatise was written, it is not surprising that Locke 
emphasizes the need for and legitimacy of concerted opposition to 
executive encroachments. ; 

This is not, however, simply a matter of rhetoric appropriate to the 
Exclusion Crisis and the Glorious Revolution. Where the executive 
shares in legislative power, the legislature does not have the weapons 
within the constitutional structure to hinder executive encroachments 
as effectively as the executive may hinder legislative ones. Locke’s 
solution is to alert political leaders to the need for watchfulness against 
the executive on behalf of the people so that they may act in time to 
prevent tyranny. 

This doctrine of resistance is the counterpart to Lockean prerogative, 
in the sense that the first allows for a politically effective right to respond 
to executive abuses and the second allows for a politically effective 
right to respond to legislative defects and abuses, while neither 
establishes a superiority of one branch over another within the 
constitution. Ordinary times are sharply distinguished from 
extraordinary ones. Both legislators and executive have the right and 
the duty to recognize extraordinary ways on behalf of the public good. 

But Locke's interpretation of the events of 1688 is at odds with the 
dominant Whig interpretation of those events. The Whigs had rejected 
the theory of parliamentary supremacy that had justified resistance to 
the king in 1640 and replaced it with a theory of forfeiture. This was 
their solution to the problem of providing an avenue for resistance 
without anarchy under a mixed constitution. With no dissolution of 
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the government, Parliament declared that James I had forfeited the 
throne and proceeded, as a convention Parliament, to fill the vacancy. 
But this theory of forfeiture does not solve the problem of parliamentary 
supremacy. 

Locke remains opposed to alterations of the legislative by any part 
of the government or even by the entire government. Such alteration 
can take place only when the government is dissolved and the people 
act. This is a position that seems to conflict with Locke’s support of the 
Exclusion Bills. The Tory opponents of those bills argued that no act of 
the government can take precedence over the fundamental law 
establishing the succession to the throne, and one might expect Locke 
to agree with them. The Whigs replied that no law is superior to the act 
_ of the established government. Again, Locke did not share the 

theoretical ground of many of his Whig political allies. 

The right of resistance belongs to the people as such and can be 
exercised only when the government is dissolved. But if the people are 
the judges of when it is dissolved, do they not have this right as often 
as they wish? The criticism is analogous to the criticism of the Whig 
theory of forfeiture as a replacement for parliamentary supremacy. If 
parliament judges when there is a vacancy, the parliament is supreme; 
if the people judge when the government is dissolved, the people are 
supreme. And in the latter case, the supremacy is tantamount to anarchy. 
Locke’s defence against the charge that his doctrine of resistance 
encourages frequent rebellion is not yet complete. 

Locke concludes the Second Treatise by reintroducing the question 
of unjust rebellion in the form of the question, who judges? 

Here, ‘its like, the common question will be made, Who shall be 
judge whether the prince or legislative act contrary to their trust? This, 
perhaps, ill affected and factious men may spread amongst the People, 
when the Prince only makes use of his due prerogative. 

Locke’s first response is that people have the right to make this 
judgment, just as a private individual has the right to judge the 
performance of his trustee or deputy. In fact, the right is particularly 
important in this case since “the evil, if not prevented, is greater, and 
the redress very difficult, dear, and dangerous.” But this right is often 
an ineffective one. If the rulers “decline that way of determination,” or 
if the question concerns the prerogative of convening the legislature, 
or if either the executive or the legislature goes about to destroy the 
people, then the people cannot act as a judge on earth to decide the 
question. 

Locke’s radicalism becomes explicit when he insists that the people 
have the right to make the judgment that they will “appeal to heaven.” 
God in heaven remains the final judge. And each individual always 
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has the right to judge in his own conscience whether to “appeal to 
heaven.” That is to say, he has the right to judge whether any other 
man has put himself into a state of war with him. The right “to appeal 
to heaven” is a right of war—a right to take up arms in defence of life 
and liberty whenever there is no judge on earth to whom he can appeal. 
This is an inalienable right; without it, a man would be a slave subject 
to absolute power. 

When people judge that their rulers have introduced the state of 
war with them, they judge that their authorized public judge has lost 
the right to be judge on earth. The people determine the limits of their 
obedience. This determination is an aggregate of individual judgments. 
But the appeal to arms will not be worth the trouble and cost to an 
aggrieved individual unless he can persuade his fellows to join him. 
He must appeal to the majority for support, and there is a presumption 
that a discontented majority is in the right. 

But if the majority judges wrongly, the fact of majority consent will 
not make the rebellion justified. Might does not make right whether 
the mighty are few or many, and in both cases the wrong side sometimes 
wins. When the majority is in the right in a controversy where the society 
has not been dissolved, the individual is bound by his obligation to the 
society to join in the resistance. But the individual is also the ultimate 
judge of whether the majority is in the right. When they are in the wrong, 
there is no longer any obligation to the society. The society is dissolved 
by unjust popular rebellion; the people as such are always guiltless. 
Each individual must judge whether private individuals or the 
government initiated the state of war. 

There are two problems, then, with the doctrine that people are the 
ultimate judge of their rights under government. First, in the extreme 
case, there is no common judge for the entire community. The right of 
the people to judge may leave government in a position that is too 
precarious. Locke must rely on the people’s capacity to judge well. 
And second, the people are not capable of judging well in doubtful 
cases, in the “gray areas” where conflicts are most likely to arise. 

The law and the formal, legal institutions of government are major 
elements of Locke’s responses to both of these difficulties. Legal forms 
and institutions can guide the people’s judgement in determining 
whether resort to arms is justified. Most important, there can be no 
resort to war if there is an impartial judge to whom appeal is available 
and whose decisions the parties are obligated to accept on the basis of 
their consent. While certain institutions of government are operating, 
any disturbance of the peace is unjustified. The operation of a system 
of legal appeals acts as a fence against the ultimate case where the people 
-act as the final judge. Locke is interested in establishing “fences” against 
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the worst case. Laws are a fence to property, freedom is a fence to 
preservation, civil society is a fence to the state of war. These are Locke’s 
characteristic metaphors. 

This is one of the reasons for Locke’s rhetorical identification of 
tyranny with lawlessness and of law with the public good. Where the 
law is “silent or doubtful,” there may be more latitude for unquestioned 
discretion; but certainly where a law is violated, the action is 
immediately suspect. Prerogatives must be defended as necessary and 
conducive to the public good. It is not a valid defence to claim 
prerogative powers as rights of office. 

This is also one of the reasons for Locke’s extraordinary emphasis 
"on preserving the form of government. The form of government 
designates the authorized adjudicators for the community and the 
processes by which they operate. It provides the visible and obvious 
- legitimate mode of resolving conflicts and enforcing their resolution. 


Conclusion 


We can see that Locke claims that his doctrine of the right of 
resistance is “the best fence against rebellion,” that is against bringing 
back the state of war. Locke’s concern for fences against the worst, 
rather than for paths to the best or for a balance of good and bad, is not 
only the basis of the right of resistance and of the principle of 
anticipation, but the fundamental principle of Locke’s liberal politics. 
Locke justifies both the people’s right to choose their representatives 
and the laws those representatives make as “Fences to the Properties 
of all the Members of the Society.” Absolute monarchies lack a “fence” - 
against oppression by the ruler. The law of nature, similarly, fails to 
“fence the properties of those that live under it.” Property itself may 
be considered a sort of fence to preservation. On the most fundamental 
level, liberty is a “fence” to self-preservation. Locke asserts first that “I 
have reason to conclude” that he who threatens my freedom declares 
his “design” on my life. Distrust, fear of the worst, and anticipation 
are not merely psychological characteristics of Lockean rebels but 
principles built into the theoretical structure of the state of nature and 
the state of war, of which the crucial practical instance is the right of 
resistance. 
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Tus ARTICLE IS intended to explore Gandhi's technique of conflict 
resolution and his vision of an ideal society. I have also made an attempt 
to analyse and compare the vision of Marx and Gandhi about the future 
of mankind. Since Marx and Gandhi are the outspoken champions of 
the interests of the down-trodden and exploited humanity, who fought 
in their own way against social suffering, political subjugation, and 
economic exploitation, it is quite natural for them to have some similar 
views, if not identical ones. They are not only concerned for the poor 
and oppressed humannity, but also revolutioned the character of 
philosophy and brought it to the realm of social action. 

The history of mankind shows how great men have always 
struggled and fought against the prevailing social evils and human 
sufferings. Of such great men in human history, the 19th century 
produced two outstanding personalities—Marx and Gandhi. The great 
men while being products of history also act as the agents of history. 
Marx and Gandhi responded to the challenges of the given historical 
situations, realized the historical necessities of their times and tried to 
actualize the needs and aspirations of the people of their times in their 
own way. Describing the nature of great man, Hegel says: 


The great man of the age is the one who can put into words the will of his 
age, tell his age what its will is, and accomplish it. What he does is the 
heart and essence of his age, he actualizes his age! 


.What is a conflict? A conflict may be said as a serious disagreement 
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between the opinions or interests of two persons or two groups of 
persons involved in an issue. 

Gandhi was much concerned to evolve a revolutionary approach ` 
to political action and social change. His originality lay in the formulation 
of a new technique of non-violent non-cooperation or Satyagraha for 
social action. He believed that Satyagraha is an infallible means for 
resolving all social, political, and economic evils. As a technique of 
social action, satyagraha may be appaeg to resolve the following type 
of social conflicts: 


G) conflict between one individual and another individual 
Gï) conflict between an individual and a group 
(iti) conflict between one group and another group or between two 
classes 
(iv) conflict between a section of the community and the state 

(v) conflict between one nation and another nation 

Unlike Marx, Gandhi never regarded all history as the history of 
class struggle or all social conflicts as fundamentally antagonistic in 
their nature. Nevertheless he was aware-of the class conflicts and 
wanted to resolve them or minimise them by nonviolent means. Marx 
and Gandhi held a similar view that no social conflict can be resolved 
unless the sufferers realise their suffering and their strength, constitute 
themselves into a class or an organisation refuse to cooperate with the 
evil and demonstrate their power to the evil-doers or exploiters. Thus 
arousing of consciousness, continuing them with a powerful 
organisation are the more essential phenomena in the Marxian and 
Gandhian techniques of social action. 

Both these thinkers recognised the existence of social conflicts as a 
fact and advocated their own methods to resolve them. They believed 
that exploitation of the masses can be extinguished by the exploited 
class itself and, therefore, they put the burden of their programme of 
action on the shoulders of the exploited class. To that extent the 
“nonviolent non cooperation or satyagraha” of Gandhi and the “class 
struggle” of Marx are based on the same technique of social action. 

Gandhi identified two areas in which class conflict is more 
conspicuous: 


(i) conflict between capitalists and workers in industry. 
(ti) conflict between landlords and tenants in agriculture. 


Gandhi’s method of conflictresolution is based on a greater 
understanding and love between the two parties involved in it. He 
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prescribed the trusteeship formula to the rich and the weapon of 
nonviolent Non-cooperation or Satyagraha to the poor and exploited 
to bring change in the attitude of the rich. Satyagraha is a technique of 
action wherein the ideal of love would reign in the place of hatred and 
killing. It is based on truth, works through nonviolence and achieves its 
end by converting or compelling the opponent through self-suffering. 


Capital and Labour 


Gandhi pleaded for mutual love between the capital and the labour. He 
demanded equal status and dignity for capital and labour to avoid 
conflict between them. Why should million rupees put together be 
more than million men put together?, he questioned. Without labour, 
gold, silver, and copper are a useless burden. A nation may do without 
its millionaires and without its capitalists but a nation can never do 
with out its labour. The labour is far superior to capital because it is less 
dependent on capital than the latter is on the labour. The capital at 
present is able to control labour because it has learnt the art of 
combination before labour. Gandhi thought that if all the labourers 
could combine in the true nonviolent spirit, capital would inevitably 
come under their control. He advised the workers to refuse to serve 
under degrading conditions and for insufficient wages. 

Gandhi, like any other socialist thinker, believed that all forms of 
property and human accomplishments are either gifts of nature or 
products of collective social effort. As such, they must belong not to the 
individual but to society as a whole and therefore should be used for ` 
the good for all. He made a distinction between legal ownership and 
moral ownership. Legally wealth belongs to the owner, but morally to 
the whole society. In this sense of moral ownership, the labourers are 
also the owners of the wealth possessed by mill-owners. 

Marx and Gandhi have similar views regarding the institution of 
private property and they intended to abolish not only private property 
but also the inheritance of property rights. Marx held that communism 
“wants to destroy everything which is not capable of being possessed 
by all as private property.”* Gandhi also expressed a similar view and 
said: “I can only possess certain things which I know that others who 
also want to possess similar things, are able to do so.”9 


Class Collaboration 


Unlike Marx, Gandhi did not believe in class war. He said there may be 
conflicts between workers and employees but there was no reason why 
they should be fomented or intensified. His belief in the innate goodness 
of man and his capacity for improvement implies that mutual conflict 
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cannot be regarded as the dominant or governing principle of human 
life. Therefore he argued that “class war” as superfluous and 
unnecessary. He thought that only through class collaboration can the 
interests of both the individual and the society as a whole be advanced. 
If the idea of trusteeship is accepted and implemented by capital and 
labour, there will be no scope for conflicts. If the workers non-cooperate 
with the evil of capitalism, it must die of inanimation. Thus Gandhi 
mainly relied on the nonviolent non-cooperation of the workers to 
bring about the conversion of capitalists. 
a! 

Exploitation of the poor can be extinguished not by effecting the destruction 

of a few millionaires but by removing the ignorance of the poor and 

teaching them to non-cooperatie with their exploiters. That will convert 

the exploiters also.4 


Moral Conversion 


Gandhi emphasized the need for adopting pure means for achieving 
the goals in life. His approach was indeed moral transformation of the 
individual heart, which is the basis of all social dynamics. He believed 
that the duty of renunciation differentiates mankind from the beast and 
held that “man becomes great exa oe in the degree in which he works 
for the welfare of his fellow-men.”° The means proposed by Gandhi 
are based on voluntary conversion of the exploiting class to the cause of 
socio-economic justice by moral appeal to their conscience. His emphasis 
on moral conversion not only includes the moral transformation of the 
exploiter but also the awakening of the workers and peasants to realize 
their moral strength. He felt that most of the evils of the modern 
economic system existed because we co-operated with them or tolerated 
them. Cooperation with the good and non-cooperation with the evil 
should be the duty of every citizen. The exploiters would deprive their 
power of exploitation if the labourers realize that exploitation could 
take place only with their cooperation. 

Unlike Gandhi, Marx did not plead for a change of heart because he 
considered it to be a substitute for one set of illusions to another. He 
believed that men just simply do not give us their riches on hearing a 
soocialist sermon. Marx, therefore, relied on revolutionary means s rather 
than on reformist means of Gandhi. 

Gandhi’s method of Satyagraha is based on three fundamental 
assumptions: 


(i) Man’s nature is not beyond redemption and it can be perfectible. 
(ii) Human nature is one in its essence and responds to love, and 
(iti) What is possible to do for one man is equally possible for all. 
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Salient Features of Satyagraha 


(i) 


(ii) 
(iif) 
(iv) 

(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viti) 


(ix) 


(x) 


Thus the basic aim of Satyagraha movement is to educate the. | 


The underlying principle of satyagraha is not to destroy or injure the 
opponent, but to convert or win him by sympathy, patience, and self- 
suffering. 

The doctrine of satyagraha is based on the metaphysical belief that the 
tyrant may have power over the body and metarial possessions of a 
satyagrahi, but not over his soul. Hence the soul can remain 
unconquered and unconquerable even when the body is imprisoned. 
Satyagraha, as a tool of social action, is based on a strong moral 
content. Self-suffering is its unique character which distinguishes it 
from all other forms of violent methods of action. Self-suffering is 
infinitely more superior and powerful than the law of the Jungle for 
converting the opponent and opening his ears to the voice of reason. 
self-sacrifice of one innocent man, in a satyagraha movement, is a 
million times more potent than the sacrifice of a million men who die 
in the act of killing others. 

Nonviolence is not a negative virtue. It is not merely abstaining from 
violence or harmlessness, but a positive state of love or doing good 
even to the evil-doer. In other words, to resist his evil acts without 
hatred or harm to him. 

The underlying principle of nonviolence is “hate the sin but not the 
sinner.” The philosophy of nonviolence is aimed at reconstructing, 
remoulding, and reshaping human nature. 

Nonviolent non-cooperation should not be equated with inaction or 
non-action. It is an active condemnation of untruth, without violence, 
anger, or malice. It is an active fight against all wickedness or putting 
of one’s soul against the will of the tyrant to win him over by love. 
The scope of satyagraha is much wider as it can be applied against our 
dearest and nearest since there is no hatred or anger or violence in it. 
The significant feature of satyagraha method lies in arousing 
consciousness of the masses, continuing education, maintaining the 
unity of the sufferers and make them as fearless soldiers, providing 
them with a powerful organization and throw them into heroic battles. 
The multiclass or non—class character of satyagraha movement is 
distinct from other methods which mainly consists of the same class. 


masses, make them conscious of the exploitation, prepare them into a 
broad front, provide them a powerful organization, and finally lead 
them in their struggle against the exploiters. Gandhi’s satyagraha 
method fulfils all the necessary requirements for a revolution, no 
matter, whether that revolution is nonviolent or violent. Once the 
masses realize their strength and become conscious of the exploitation — 
they would certainly revolt against the existing social order. Gandhi, as 
a man of practical affairs, visualized this possibility and rightly predicted 


that: 
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I see coming the days of the rule of the poor, whether that rule be through 
force of arms or of nonviolence.® 


Whether Satyagraha is a universal panacea or not, it served some 
positive function in a specific historical context in India. On the political 
front it contributed a major share for achieving independence to the 
country, on the social front it minimized the evils of untouchability and 
communal riots, but it failed to bring any worth mentioning results on 
the economic front. 


Theory of Trusteeship 
Gandhi’s theory of trusteeship is based on two basic premises. 


(i) The rich cannot accumulate wealth without the coperation of the 


poor. 
(i) Western socialism and communism are not the last word on the 
question of mass poverty. 


He developed the theory of trusteeship as an alternative to capitalism 
and scientific socialism. He was opposed to the western capitalism, 
which necessarily leads to oppression, exploitation, concentration of 
wealth and inequality. At the same time, he was against an increase in 
the power of the state which, in his opinion, is essentially based on 
violence. Gandhi, therefore, wanted to provide the institution of 
trusteeship as a compromise between private enterprise and state- 
controlled enterprise. 

As an ardent advocate of democracy and adult franchise, he believed 
that the poverty-stricken prople would be able to bring their electoral 
pressure on government to restructure the society on the basis of 
trusteeship. He thought that the only alternative to trusteeship would 
be bloody revolution and put before the capitalists to make a choice 
between class war and trusteeship. He warned them: 


A violent and bloody revolution is a certainty one day unless there is a 
voluntary abdication of riches and of power that riches gave and sharing 
them for the common good.” 


Conclusion _ 


Gandhi's thought process was an outcome of his political struggle first 
in South Africa as a revolt against the practice of aparthied and later in 
India as a battle against British imperialism for national independence. 

Gandhian thought, as a philosophy of life, did not believe in a set of 
doctrines claiming finality. It is neither a dogma nor a closed system of 
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thought. Since human knowledge and achievements are a continuous 
process, they need not stop growing with Gandhi. Hence we may not 
necessarily stick to the ideas of Gandhi expressed in a particular historical 
situation and from his own experiences of his life. It should be the duty 
of a true follower of Gandhi, to elaborate, amplify, and even revise his 
ideas in the light and experiences of contemporary changing situations 
it the national and international spheres. In this context, it seems to be 
more appropriate and necessary, to re-read and re-judge his ideas 
from a new angle of vision on various aspects. 


Is Gandhi's Vision of Ramarajya Realizable? 


The imperfections or the existing social order demanded many 
philosophers and thinkers to visualize an ideal social order of their 
own conception wherein man can realize all his potentialities and lead 
a happy and peaceful life. Marx and Gandhi visualized an “exploitation— 
free” society of their own conception. For Marx the ideal society is the 
“communist society” and for Gandhi it is “Ramarajya”. Though Marx 
and Gandhi wanted an egalitarial social order, they differed in their 
methods of approach to the realization of their ideal society. 

The ideal society of Gandhi's concept is based on the moral evolution 
of indivuduals. Gandhi was of the opinion that his ideal society may 
not be possible in the present state of , but it can be realizable in future 
in the course of evolution of human society. If people become genuinely 
nonviolent, morally elevated, mutually affectionate, learn to cooperate 
voluntarily among themselves, and averse to anti-social activities then 
the society will be elevated to a higher plane of culture. Gandhi’s vision 
of ideal society is nothing but an expression of his striving for a just and 
perfect society, i.e., the Kingdom of righteousness on earth. 

What are the stages through which the evolution of human society 
has advanced till now and in what direction it tends to in future? 

If we understand the different stages of human evolution, we can 
arrive at an indication of the next possible stages of evolution of human 
society. If an answer could be found to the question, in what direction 
the evolution of human society is progressing?, it would be possible for 
us to draw a programme of action suitable to the present stage and to 
work for the realization of an ideal society. 


Gandhi firmly believed that history is steadily progressing towards ^ -~ 


ahimsa or nonviolence working on the law of love. Thus he argued: 


If we turn our eyes to the time of which history has any record down to our 
time, we shall find that man has been steadily progresssing towards 
ahimsa. Our remote ancestors were cannibals .... Next came a stage when 
ashamed of leading the life of a wandering hunter, man took to agriculture 
«+ Thus: trom being A nomad ne:setted down to civilized stable Lite, 
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founded villages and towns, and from a member of a family he became a 
member of a community and a nation. All these are signs of progressive 
ahimsa and diminishing himsa. Had it been otherwise, the human species 
should have been extinct by now, even as many of the lowerspecies have 


disappeared.’ . 


If we accept that mankind has steadily progressed towards ahimsa 
till now, it follows that it has to progresss still further and further and 
raise itself from the human plane to the divine plane. 

Gandhi accepted man’s animal ancestry and said “in our present 
state, we are partly men and partly beasts. ”? He also admitted 
Darwinism and* said “we have become men by a slow process of 
evolution from the brute.”!° The evolution of species has made man 
the highest creature in the cycle of creation. Though man is a rational 
animal, his nature is still dominated by qualities of the beast in him 
because the human species is still in the process of evolutionary 
development. Man is distinguished from the beast in his ceaseless 
striving to rise above the beast on the moral plane. Gandhi, therefore, 
argued that man is superior to selfishness and violence, which belong 
to the beast nature, not to the nature of man. 

Violence and nonviolence are the two natural impulses of all cerebral 
beings. These two distinct instincts have been inherited from nature. 
When compared to human species, the violent impulse is dominant 
and pervasive in creatures than in men. Thus, on the one hand, man has 
his animal nature and, on the other, he has his power of reason and 
judgment which no other animal possesses. In the course of evolution, 
man has made continuous progress in the cultivation of nonviolent 
tendencies in him and the violent aspect of him has been gradually 
suppressed. 

Man as a social being understands that mutual assistance and 
cooperation with his fellowbeings may render his life more easy and 
happy. So he has been able to build up his civilization and culture with 
the cooperation of his fellowbeings. Human species by applying reason 
and judgment have been able to make astonishing progress. When the 
bestial part ofhuman nature is tamed, the scope of nonviolence tendency 
increases and human society will be elevated to a higher plane. A 
civilization may be said to have advanced as far as it has succeeded in 
controlling the animal passions of man. Violence is counter—productive 
resulting in anger, hatred, jealousy, revenge, and bloodshed. Therefore 
nonviolent means is the only alternative to eradicate the beastly and 
anti-social tendencies from the human mind and to elevate human 
society to a superior plane wherein the entire humanity can live in 
peace and harmony. 
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Gandhi's concept of Ramarajya stands for an egalitarian, nonviolent, 
and democratic social order, wherein moral values pervade all spheres 
of human life. Politically it is a form of stateless society, socially it is a 
form of classless society where all persons are equally treated irrespective 
of caste, colour, religion, sex etc., and economically it is a form of 
socialist society in which inequalities based on possession and non- 
possession vanish because all wealth belongs to the society as a whole. 

The law of “dharma” and the inward morality of the individuals 
bind together the members of the society and make them fulfill their 
social obligations. Dharma or social ethics exerts strong moral pressure 
on the individuals and sustains social cohesion. Each individual works 
for the “greatest good for all” and the society will provide maximum 
opportunities to all individuals to develop their potentialities. 

Marx scientifically explained the rise, development, and decline of 
particular forms of societies in human history due to their inherent 
contradictions and conflicts. He conceived that the germs of the future 
society are contained within the present society. Capitalism has not 
only developed the economic and technological prerequisites of a 
future society, but it has also created a political force for its own 
destruction. He apprehended that a society based on classs antagonisms 
had a need of the state to subjugate other classes by the ruling class. 
Once the classes are abolished, he argued, there is no need of the state 
and it gradually withers away, which finally leads to a classless and 
stateless communist society. 

For Marx, communism as such is not the fulfilment of man’s life, © 
but it is the condition for such a fulfilment. He conceived communism 
as the condition of human freedom and creativity, but not as the final 
goal of humanity. In communist society, the struggle for existence 
ceases and man emerges from mere animal conditions of existence into 
truly human conditions. It assures the basic necessaries of life to all 
members of the society; creates suitable conditions for the development 
of physical and mental faculties; liberates man from his onesided, 
partial, and alienated labour activity; and creates conditions for a free 
and creative labour activity to develop talents and interests to each 
member of the society. 

The material abundance of communism will make it possible to 
distribute foods, “from each according to his ability, to each according 
to his needs.”!1 Thus Marx’s conception of communist society is not 
merely a society of plenty, but also a society of human dignity and 
fredom.!? The communist society, as Marx envisaged it, will not make 
angels out of devils, nor will it bring heaven on earth, but will solve 
only those problems that can be solved at this present stage in the 
development of man. 
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Diversity of Religions: 
The Indian Context 


Susheela Bhan 


In EXAMINING THE issue of religious diversity and its preservation 
int he Indian context, one runs into serious difficulties. That is so because 
in its long history, a basic element of India’s genius—and all_pervading 
synthesizing force—has acted like a “genetic code”, as it were, to wield 
. its diversities not into mere coexistence for preservation, but into a 
fusion. The powerful compelling force rendered the coalescing entities 
and identities altered and enriched into a transformed amalgam 
through spontaneous/conscious interaction and an unconscious 
evolutionary process. 

The story of Indian civilization and culture is the story of an ocean 
where waves, currents, and crosscurrents have remained in a state of a 
- serene equilibrium in the midst of new developments, intrusions, 
movements, adaptations, mutations, disturbances, and even storms. 
Conflicts, contradictions, and aggression did not, therefore, form the 
dominant strains of india’s diversity of faiths, belief systems, and 
practices while synthesis, harmony, and wholeness of life remained 
integral to its secular cultural growth and development. The reviling 
of Buddhists and Jains as “nastiks” by the Brahmins or the Vaishnava- 
Shiva conflict in South India were aberrations, not the norms. 

Never, in its history, did India adopt a single religion at a single 
point of time, invented by a single Prophet or enforced by a holy book 
of revelation. The term “religion”, as it is used in common parlance 
today, had no place in India’s ethos or lexicon. Indeed, Indian 
civilization is not a Hindu civilization. Indian thought has never 
acknowledged the existence of a phenomenon called “Hindu religion.” 
The term was, in fact, coined by the Catholic missionaries in the 16th 
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century who, bewildered by the massive range and plurality of India’s 
relativised and ambiguous approaches to their relationship with or 
without knowledge of the ultimate reality, decided to give it a label. 

These approaches, however, were not used to resist change or to 
resist those who believed and practised differently. Any religious group 
or tradition was, on the other hand, seen as a natural human product 
and its beliefs, myths, and metaphors were seena as products of given 
times, places and world—views. Change was regarded as normal and 
other groups and traditions accepted as partners in a shared quest. 
What emerged was a religious universalism—an immense complex, a 
tapestry of manifestations and expressions of the absolute, as also belief 
systems and styles of life at different levels of consciousness and yet 
united in and focused on a common destiny. 

How did this unique spectacle come about? The key secular 
paradigm that informed India’s understanding of life—cosmic, human, 
animal and divine throughout, was that of Dharma. Dharma was the 
universal foundation on which all life was based and the law that 
sustained life and order. The concept of Dharma was not secular in the 
sense of being anti-religious, its western connotation, but in the sense 
that it was all-inclusive, universal, and internal. It did not go by anya 
priori assumptions, revelations, or scriptures. A rational and empirical 
analysis of the vast data generated by human experience and 
understanding in its innumerable and never-ending forms, locales, and 
times, formed the terrain of its theoretical and praxial parameters. 
Within this analysis, the central axiom was to seek a balance in which 
opposites, diversities, and many-sided fragments in tension and 
conflict, got integrated into a synergetic whole. The concern was the 
human condition and not the condition of a particular sect or ethnic 
group. In its practical application, the dharmic principle, therefore, 
rejected dualism and treated contradictions and disparities as 
correlative elements of a total reality. The true identity of the Indian 
civilization has thus been strictly’ Dharmic.? 

Dharma is inherent to all. Its primary objective is to support and 
sustain individuals and society in an environment where each of them 
have the right and the opportunity to structure and direct their life in 
accordance with their unique nature, genius, and situation. In such an 
environment, there is no room for any absolutes, or irreconcilable 
opposites or divisions within individuals, between individuals, groups 
or societies. No single dimension can be rejected, denied, or suppressed. 
Honest differences and conflicts had to be recognized and spaces 
provided for their resolution in the interrelatedness and 
interdependence of social living. In the process, conciliation and 
recondiliation had to come forth, be it the issues of individual freedom 
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and his social determinants, autonomy, and dependence, individual 
endeavour and fate, material aspirations and spiritual destiny, flux and 
permanence, functionality and ethicality, power and responsibility, 
worldliness and transcendence and so on. For the individual, as also 
for the society, the choices available were not either this or that. Multiple 
options at different points in the middle were also accessible and 
acceptable. The cosmic Dharmic perspective, thus, ensured fertile spaces 
for all meanings, explorations, choices, and expressions of life and 
thought. 

It was this all—-pervading consciousness that enabled diverse races 
and cultures to make India their meeting place. And again, it was this 
consciousness which enabled the inhabitants of the sub-continent not 
only to survive the vicissitudes of time, but also to create, develop and 
nourish an all-embracing, continuous culture. Wave after wave of 
peoples of different hues poured into the Indian sub-continent and 
made it their home. Not much is known about the earliest inhabitants 
called Dasas or Dasyus. But we know that the Indus valley civilization 
of the earliest immigrants /invaders flourished around 3000 B.C. Aryans 
appeared on the scene in 1600 B.C.°, spread over north India and 
penetrated deep into the South, partook many of the features of the 
older culture and founded the unique dharmic civilization. The faiths 
that developed were embroiled in a collection of hymns, rituals texts, 
, and philosophical treaties called the Vedas, the texts that incorporated 
the essential truths. Rigveda, the oldest extant literacy work of the 
world, noted that “the immortal mystic fire of aspirations adores cosmic 
powers and beings so that the eternal principles of Dharma may not be 
violated” (Rigveda 111.3.1). The Vedic rishis also discovered what they 
called “ekam sat”, the one Reality besides the eternal law of life 
“Dharma,” the law that holds together the integrity and progression of 
all life in the universe and promotes right action, universal friendliness, 
unity, and self-realization. — 

The great epics have been traced to 1000 B.C. Mahabharta speaks 
of ten embodiments of Dharma: -“good name, truth, self-control, 
cleanliness of mind and body, simplicity, endurance, resoluteness of 
character, giving and sharing, austerities and continence.” It further 
suggests five guiding principles for action: nonviolence, an attitude of 
equality, peace and tranquillity, control of aggression, and cruelty, and 
absence of envy. 

With regard to the social order Mahabharfa in its Santiparva laid 
down the standards for the power holders. All policies and actions 
that go against the interests and welfare of the pwople are against 
Dharma. Conversely, whatever is conducive to their welfare is Dharma. 
Exercise of power must protest Dharma and Dharma must discipline 
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the rulers to do the right thing by the people.‘ 

The fifth and seventh centuries (B.C.) witnessed the rise of various 
heterodex movements, notably Buddhism and Jainism. Buddhism has 
been described as the supreme path to peace both at the individual 
and social level. Its primary preoccupation was the fundamental 
problem of the human condition of suffering, imperfection, and 
dissatisfaction (Dukha) and the factors behind the human condition, 
nemely ignorance of the true nature of reality, delusion, the tedency to 
treat things and states as permanent when they are transitory and 
attachment to one’s own identity as a separate soul/self. The antidote 
to this condition recommended by the Buddha, both in terms of 
attitudes and action, are the four sublime states of loving kindness, 
compassion, sympathy, and even—mindedness. These states, practised, 
with friend or foe, self or the other, will save the individual from greed 
and hatred, from selfishness, obsessions, attachments, competition, 
hostility, and violence. 

Buddhism repudiated the authority of the Vedas as also of the 
priests. Its simple message spread far and wide beyond the land of its 
origin, but almost disappeared from its land of birth. The dharmic ethos, 
with its remarkable capacity to absorb various traditions, assimilated 
many of its principles. 

At the social level, Buddha was clear that whenever Dharma which 
was a higher power than the king, prevails, a righteous, harmonious, 
cooperative non-individualistic and democratic society will flourish. 
Furthermore, Buddhism had no problems in accommodating different 
cultural, ideological, and political systems as long as the essence of its 
teachings received voluntary acceptance. The objective was to teach 
and serve humankind without any discrimination. If this meant 
adopting many methods and teachings appropriate to the abilities and 
interests of diverse individuals, peoples, and cultural conditions, such 
an approach was necessary.° 

Some scholars believe that Jainism was older than Buddhism. Be 
that as it may, Mahavira’s constructs were also within the tradition of 
Sanatana Dharma. Focusing on vegetarianism, nonviolence, tolerance 
and non—aggression, Mahavira added the dimension of the doctrine of 
the multifaceted nature of truth called anekanta—vada. Here again, this 
thesis fought against extremism, dogmatism, and bigotry and provided 
metaphysical defence for the coexistence of conflicting view- points, 
or parties in opposition in addition to negotiations between adversaries, 
forgiveness for enemies and facing adverse misfortunes with 
equanimity. The Jaina belief in the pluralistic nature of reality cannot 
in fact allow any proposition to be treated either as absolutely true or 
absolutely false. At best it may be ineffable. Any proposition can in fact 
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give rise to seven kinds of truths when the above three values are used 
singly or in combination, but none can be rejected.$ 

While this openness and tolerance took the pluralistic ethos of the 
country to new heights, the cardinal dharmic virtues for Mahavira were 
reverence for life, equality of living creatures with self, and hence 
abstention from causing intentional harm. A Carang Sutra states: “All 
beings are fond of life, they like pleasure, hate pain, avoid decay, want 
to live long. To all life is dear. . . . All breathing, existing, living, sentient 
creatures should not be slain, nor treated with violence, nor abused, 
not tormented, nor driven away. This is the pure unchangeably eternal 
law, which the clever ones who understand the world, have declared.” 

At the other end and simultaneously widespread contacts with 
cultures from foreign lands and invasions therefrom were a constant _ 
feature of the Indian scenario. Iranian emperor Cyrus occupied Gandara 
in the mid-6th century B.C., and his grandson Darius annexed Indus 
valley and the Punjab in 516 B.C. His successor Xerxes recruited Indians 
to fight his long war with the Greeks. Alexander coquered Asia Minor, 
Iraq, Íran, and Afghanistan and marched into India in 326 B.C. Reaching 
upto Bias, when his soldiers were unwilling to proceed further, he 
withdrew and left one of his generals Seleukus, behind. Chandragupta 
Maurya fought the general and married a Greek princess.® 

The Bactarian Greeks attacked and occupied a large chunk of 
Northwestern India. Their famous ruler Menander adopted the 
Buddhist faith. Saka and Parthian invasions followed. Sakas established 
their rule in Punjab and Mathura and spread it further to western India 
and the upper Deccan. Parthians moved in from Iran and ruled 
Northwestern India in the first Century A.D. followed by Kushans, 
China’s neighbours from North-central Asia. Kanishka, the most 
famous Kushan ruler extended his empire from Oxus to Ganges, from 
Khurasan in Central Asia to Varanasi in Uttar Pradesh.’ 

The most ferocious invaders from central Asia were the Huns, the 
forefathers of Jats and Gujjars. They invaded India towards the close 
of the 5th century and established their supremacy in the early 6th 
century over Punjab and Western India. The Arab conquest of Sind, by 
Mohd-bin-Kasim took place in 712 A.D. Other notable Muslim 
invasions during the medieval period were carried out by Arabs, Truks, 
Afghans and Mughals. All of them settled in India, ruled the conquered 
territories for varying periods, just as the earlier invaders and rulers 
had done. The dharmic order did turn defensive when confronted by 
Islamic exclucivism but maintained its non-proselytizing and non 
dogmatic way of life. Migrations, intrusions, and invasions were thus 
absorbed and assimilated into a pantheon of the pluralism of cultures 
that derived sustenance and contributed to the mainstream whose 
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strength was its amorphousness and tolerance.” 

A mention must also be made of two other communities of 
immigrants, namely Jews and Parsis. Jews came to India around the 
13th century and settled in two regions—Malagar Coast of Kerala and 
Maharashtra. Largely urban based, they took to trade and commerce, 
military and administrative services as also to the manufacturing sector. 
Parsis entered India in the 10th century and settled in Maharashtra to 
escape the persecution they faced when Arabs conquered Iran. They 
have made signal contribution to the industrial development of the 
country both in the pre-Independence period and after. Both these 
groups maintained their distinct cultural identities within the prevalent 
multicultural dharmic ethos of tolerance in the sub-continent. 

However, the coming of Muslims to India altered the Indian 
situation in many fundamental ways. For the first time, the conquerors 
who became rulers did not get absorbed in the indigenous order unlike 
what had happened with the Greeks, Kushans, Sakas, or Huns in the 
earlier periods. Nor did the ruled accept the religion of the rulers, unlike 
what had happened in most countries of the West, Central Asia, or 
North Africa. On the other hand, although the Muslim rulers did not 
establish an Islamic state, conversions were effected through persuasion 
and force both. This gave rise to tensions between the empire and the 
local rulers. 

Scholars have, in fact, made a distinction between two stages of - 
the Muslim conquest. During the first phase they were ruthless. They 
took recourse to terrorization, systematic slaughter, forcible 
circumcision, mass enslavement, destruction of temples and enormous 
looting.” Siegel quotes the chronicler of Mahmud of Gazni, the first of 
the Muslim conquerors, who set the pattern, “many infidels were slain 
or taken prisoner and the Muslims paid no regard to booty until they. 
had satiated themselves with the slaughter of the infidels and the ` 
worshippers of sun and fire.”” 


DURING THE SECOND phase the policy changed because of the serious 
administrative problems the conquerors faced in occupying power. So 
they permitted their subjects to follow their religion but exacted from 
them, in return, the tax—tribute that had to be paid by the unbelievers.” 

However, over time’the Dharmic assimilatory process did assert 
towards a fusion of the two radically different cultures. As a result, a 
strong correspondence and harmonization informed by the dharmic 
universality and Islamic simplicity came about in all walks of life. The 
encounter got reflected on an ever-increasing scale in language and 
literature, in arts and architecture, dance and drama, in music and 
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painting, in economic and political life, and in social habits and customs. 
The emergent way of life was described by Babar in the 16th century 
as the Hindustani way or system. 

As the Muslim persued the Upanishades, the Gita, Vedanta, and 
Yoga, and internalized the messages, the Dharmic disposition 
welcomed the Islamic spirit of equality, brotherhood, monotheism, and 
simplicity of rituals. Among many others, Darah Shikoh the Mughal 
prince researched the Indian texts and opined that the two systems of 
thought were identical and the apparent differences were superficial. 
He took pride in wearing a ring with the inscription “Prabhu” in 
Sanskrit. 

The crossfertilization did not remain limited to the elite. Two 
significant developments, namely the Bakhti and the Sufi movements, 
emerged at the popular level. The Bhakti school spread the message 
of, fundamental equality of all faiths and the unity of man and God. It 
challenged excessive ritualism and preached simple devotion as a 
means of salvation. Sufism, an offshoot of Islam, challenged many of 
its principles, rejected the injunctions of formal prayers/fasting and 
opted for realization of self and God in mystic ecstasy. It incorporated 
many dharmic beliefs and practices and identified them with 
indigenous values and traditions. Sufi message was “Sulah—i-kul” 
(Peace with all) and “Wahadat-ul—wajood” (a form of panthiesm). 
Greatly influenced by Buddhism and Vedanta, they attracted devotees 
from all faiths and even today the Sufi shrines draw crowds of all hues.“ 

Towards the end of the 15the century, there appeared on the indian 
scene a great reformer Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikhism. His vision 
transcended all barriers of caste, creed, race, and country. After a crucial 
mystic experience, he made a simple announcement that “there is no 
Hindu, there is no Musalman.” All faiths had a look beyond external 
divisions and diversities, to the fundamental unity and equality of 
humankind. In superb poetry, he called for humanity, persistence, and 
endurance, true spirit of fellowship and justice, deep ethical and 
spiritual commitment, and concern for one and all. The testament of 
God’s oneness and universality would be evident if people discovered 
the essential meaning of their faith. Furthermore, the ideal state of a 
person, individually and socially, is fearlessness and the rejection of 
exploitation in any form. “May I hold none in fear, nor may I own to 
fear of anybody” (Guru Granth IX; 1427). Guru Nanak identified himself 
with the humble and declared “lowly among the lowliest am J—the 
lowliest of all. I am with them and to them do I belong. I envy not the 
mighty” (1:15). And again, “where the poor are owned there will God’s 
grace be manifested.”" 

Islam then, although a distinct religion and culture, grew 
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luxuriantly and organically in the soil of the sub-continent for about 
eight centuries. It must also be noted that long before the military 
invasions, the Arab traders had interacted with the people of Travancore 
in South India. So strong and effective was the interaction that the last 
of the Cheraman Perumal kings of Malabar accepted the new faith of 
Arabs. Kaladi, where Sankara was born, was located in the small 
kingdom whose king accepted the Arab faith. The Christian saints had 
also made their mark in India from its every birth. St. Thomas is said to 
have come to India in the 1st century A.D., when the most famous of 
the Parthian kings, Gondopherms, ruled North-western India. The 
message of Christ that he brought to the spiritual seekers of the 
subcontinent has remained integral to the Dharmic order for over 19 
centuries. Vasco Da Gama after discovering the sea route and landing 
at Calicut in 1498 was bewildered to find that Christians in Kerala 
professed allegiance not to Rome but to the Syrian Orthodox Church. 
These Christians had retained their way of life and loyalty to local kings. 

The encounter of the Dharmic civilization with the western 
civilization during the last five centuries is a watershed of deepest and 
unparalleled unheaval that the subcontinent has suffered ever in its 
history. This upheaval started with the arrival of the Portuguese on the 
western coast in the first decade of the 16th century and deepened 
through two hundred years of British rule in India and climaxed in the 
introduction of modern scientific thought through the introduction of 
English education. The paradigm that informed the western colonizer’s 
agenda of integrating their colonies in the western framework was 
labelled as modernization. The objective clearly was the establishment 
of an orient—occident dichotomy and an enduring hegemony over the 
colonized world. The dharmic concept of one human family got 
negated /sidelined only to be overtaken by an unalterable division into 
East and West. The East or orient was no specific reality but a construct 
of the western imagination of the “other”, the anti-thesis of the West 
and the West’s projection of its own self—identification. The East, an 
area of darkness, was to be redeemed by the universal ordering 
principles of the theory of modernization rooted in the European 
Renaissance and Reformation which in turn was rooted in the ancient 
Greek and Judeo-Christian thought. This necessitated a confrontation 
between the western and the non-western in the form of the 
displacement of the indigenous philosophical worldview. Traditional 
India was to adopt the philosophy of Enlightment that emerged in the 
18th—century west which focused on science and rational modernity. 
This pursuit of the agenda of westernizing India brought about changes 
in economic and social relationships and institutions through new 
administrative/judicial systems, based on the Benthamite philosophy 
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and the introduction of European knowledge through thte English 
language. The superiority of the western world-view was obvious in 
the achievements of the west through the Industrial Revolution, its 
technological superiority, rendering of the global economic order as- 
interdependent, its fast economic growth, and above all else, its military 
superiority.” 

To strengthen the onslaught, the western missionaries of the 18th | 
century entered the fray with evangelism as their primary objective. In 
the following century the fray with evangelism was their primary 
objective. In the following century they extended their objective and 
became messengers not only of Christ but also of the western civilization 
which was Christian civilization. To achieve these objectives they held 
on to the total control of their Churches in India, ecclesiastically, 
culturally, organizationally, and financially. Whenever the Indian 
Christians attempted to resist this religious imperialism, they were told’ 
that the natives had not yet come of age in Christian piety and had not 
imbibed Christian and western qualities required for running the 
Churches and other allied institutions. In the process, western 
hegemony was established not only through economic, political, and 
military power, but also through ideologies that served to displace 
indigenous cultures. India’s “cultural transformation” was thus 
imposed by the colonizers through the western ideologies and model 
of development.’ The argument ran that India, a traditional, intuitive, 
passive, static, despotic, and superstitious entity had no option but to 
become modern progressive, rational, change—oriented, dynamic, 
democratic, and scientific. India then, did not have a choice because 
western hegemony permeated the social order and the coercion was 
overtly and covertly inflicted by the state power. 

Little wonder that the majority of the Indian elite accepted 
westernization which seemed to be the only alternative available under 
the circumstances. Their vision of the future Indian society embraced 
modernization reflected in industrialization, free market, the nation- 
state, democracy, science and technology, urbanization, secularism, and 
new patterns of education. The British colonizers had succeeded in 
dominating almost the whole of the subcontinent and changing the 
basic structures of India’s socio-economic, political, and intellectual 
life. Indeed, this represented a fundamental break with all that had 
gone before on the subcontinent. Among other things, while religions 
for once emerged as the primary categories of social and political life, 
the dharmic ethos declined progressively within the new cultural idiom 
and socio-economic and intellectual reality with its concomitant 
categories of majority vs. minorities. At the very best, the older 
traditions remained defensive and in-grown. 
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Thus began India’s journey into the western model of 
religionization, as also its journey into the use of religion as an 
instrument of hegemony, patronage, and power. The concept of religion 
as a distinct community was introduced formally as early as 1871. The 
decemmial census of the year defined and enumerated religious 
communities, and laid down their characteristics as social and economic 
units. Indian religions had now entered the discourse on world religions 
such as Christianity, Islam, and Judaism within the historically derived 
theoretical ctegories of western social science. This was also the 
beginning of the Hindu—Muslim divide. 

In terms of the imperial designs, the stage was set to use the “divide 
and rule” policy to promote the interests of the colonial rulers. The 
large minority of Muslims had to be given special protection and 
patronage to save them from the hegemony of the HIndu majority and 
to instill insecurity in them. The first experiment in this policy frame 
was the partition of Bengal in 1905, rescined in 1911-12 in the face of 
deep and widespread anger, nationally. The attempted experiment 
aimed at creating a Muslim majority East Bengal plus Assam and a 
Hindu majority West Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. 

Separatism was further aggravated by the introduction of separate 
electorates by the British Raj. The Morley—Minto Reforms of 1908 
ushered in seperate electorates for Muslims. The Montague—Chelmsford 
Reforms of 1919 extended these to Sikhs, Anglo—Indians, Indian 
Christians, and Europeans. The Government of India Act of 1935 
extended separate electorates further to include the Depressed Classes 
(later called Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes). The last addition 
was opposed tooth and nail by Gandhiji. He, in fact, began a “fast— 
unto—death” to fignt the perpetration of the divisive process to the level 
of the Depressed Classes. A compromise on the issue was worked out 
in 1932. A generous allotment of reserved seats for the Depressed Classes 
replaced separate electorates for them. This a was accepted 
by the British Raj. 

At the other end, movements of various shades that have been 
labelled as neo-Hindu and neo—Muslim, developed across the country. 
These ranged between liberal, secular, reformist, revolutionary, 
extremist, radical fascist, separatist, and so on. Among these the neo— 
Muskm separatist group from Aligarh led by Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan 
and the Muslim League led by Mohd. Ali Jinnah turned out to be the 
most lethal. By the time the Indian National Congress was founded in 
1885, Sayyid Ahmad (1817-98) had convinced himself that the 
Organization could not speak for Hindus and Muslims both because 
even as the two communities had lived together for centuries, they 
could no longer form one nation. Betwen these two nations, the two 
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principal limbs of India, the nationalist experiment of the Indian 
national Congress was fraught with great dangers and suffering for 
the Muslims of the country. l 


N 


THE ALL INDIA Muslim League was founded in 1906. The following 
decades saw growing alienation of.the Muslim separatists and at the 
annual meeting of the Muslim League in 1930, Mohd. Iqbal demanded 
the division of the country and formation of a separate Islamic state 
for what he described as the homogeneous population of the 70 million 
Muslims of the country. A decade later Jinnah reiterated the demand 
more forcefully by describing Muslims and Hindus as two different 
civilizations based on two antagonistic mindsets that could never evolve 
a common nationality. Despite the stiff opposition of Gandhi and the 
Indian National Congress to the idea of partition and their total rejection 
of the two—nation theory, Jinnah remained adamant. The two states 
of a secular India and Islamic pakistan eventually came into existence 
in August 1947 amidst a communal holocaust which saw 10 million 
people move this or that side and-five million of them massacred. While 
the dharmic order stood devastated irrevocably, the western model of 
religionization had reached its logical end in this abysmal, defining 
religious catastrophe.” 

The last five decades have been a struggle to contain and fight the . 
consequences of this religious partition. The violence and upheavals 
including four wars with pakistan, not to speak of the proxy war of 
terrorism over the last 18 years, have fostered immeasurable hostility, 
death, and destruction in the sub-continent. Within the civil society, 
violence seems to have emerged in varied patterns and forms as a 
dominant mode of interaction in India’s fragmented social structure. 
50 we have communal violence, caste violence, student violence, 
insurgent violence, naxal violence, terrorist violence, and so on. These 
forms occur in complex permutations and combinations and defy any 
neat categorization for analysis. What needs to be specially noted is 
that the manner of violence is horrendous. Its utter brutality cannot 
but evoke disbelief and horror and yet, given India’s fractured psyche, 
this brutality appears to have become our way of life. 

The Constitution of India embodies a secular Indian state where 
all citizens are guaranteed equality before law or protection of law of 
the land and equal opportunity in matters relating to employment to 
any office under the state or admission to state-run institutions. Equally 
important, all citizens would enjoy freedom of religion and the state 
would not discriminate against any citizen on grounds of religion, caste, 
sex, or birth place. Furthermore, no religious instruction would be 
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provided in any educational-institution maintained out of State funds, 
while all religious minorities would have the right to establish and 
administer educational institutions of their choice as Well as the right 
to receive aid from the State. However, the aid-receiving and state 
recognized institutions could not impart religious instruction to minors, 
without the consent of their guardians. The above provisions would in 
no way limit the State authority to pursue compensatory discriminatory 
policies towards reducing group disparities and blunting hierarchic 
The secular character of the Indian state thus has two components 
that have broadly been debated in the post-Independence discourse 
on secularism in India. The first is the, negative component, that of 
strict religious neutrality on that part of the state, and the second is its 
positive attitude of “goodwill towards all religions”,guided by the 
western nations of secularization, individualism, and privatization of 
religious belief. However, ever since the adoption of the Constitution 
in 1950, an ncreasing dissatisfacton and uncertainty has permeated this 
pillar of Indian democracy, viz. secularism. A tenacious loyalty to caste 
and community has defied the secular State at every point. People have 
simply clung to their religious, cultural, and political identites and never 
understood or accepted the ambiguous concept of secularism which 
was never defined with any precision in the Indian context even as it 
was added to the preamble of the Constitution in 1976. While the 
intelligentia engaged itself in an unending debate over the subject 
leading to no clarity whatsoever, at the popular level the perceptions 
have ranged from the extreme of looking at it as a rejection of any form 
of faith to religious matters, however vital to people’s lives, being no 
‘concern of the State. Secularism thus became an anthema to a people 
whose cardinal religious consciousness regulates all their thoughts and 
actions wherein the distinction between the secular and the sacred find 
no place. On the other hand, secularism becomes a threat to their 
identities which give meaning to their life. These identities are supreme 
and cannot be sacrificed to the modernity notions of “secular state,” 
“nation”, “individual”, “citizen”, “religion”, “minority majority”, and 
so on. These notions are peripheral to their lives, if not irrelevant. 
The consequences of the infliction of these notions have been 
disastrous. The partition of the sub-continent and its aftermath, the 
war, violence, and upheavals including the rise of casteism, 
communalism; and fundamentalism or the emergence of deadly 
fanatical movements; be it Punjab, Jammu and Kashmir or elsewhere, 
have been described as the direct consequence of the confusion and 
contradictoris created by the alien concepts and notions on which we 
have constructed our collective life during the last five decades. This 
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realization has, in recent years, led to a lot of heart-searching and 
rethinking. As a result, a host of other conceptualizations, which come 
closer to an adequate characterization of situation on the ground, have. 
been attempted. One such formulation is theidea of a multinational 
“civilization state” constructed by the eminent historian Ravinder 
Kumar. The hollowness of the concept and practice of secularism, in 
particular, has come to be recognized unequivocally as in the 
observation made by T.N. Madan in his seminal article on the subject. 
“Now I submit that in prevailing circumstances secularism in South 
Asia as a generally held credo of life is impossible, as a basis for state 
action impracticable, and as a blueprint for the foreseeable future, 
ipotent. . . . secularism is a dream of a minority which wants to shape 
the majority in its own image, which wants to impose its will upon 
history but lacks the power to do so under a democratically organized 
polity. .. . from the point of view of the majority, “secularism” is a 
vacuous word, phantom concept, for such people do not know whether 
it is desirable to privatize religion, and if it is, how this may be done, 
unless they be protestant Christians but not if they are Buddhists, 
Hindus, Muslims, or Sikhs.” 

Madan’s is not the sole voice. Many other scholars have arrived at 
the same or similar conclusions. One need not labour the point further, 
except to say that secularization in contemporary India has generated 
a milieu where the people seething with a vibrant religiosity are 
confronted with a state that appears to have reduced their religion to 
minority versus majority rights. Indeed, secularization has not only 
failed to achieve its objectives, but has manifested itself in negative 
ways. In trivializing religion, it has deepened the religious divide among 
adherents of different religions, particularly the one that culminated in 
the partition of the sub-continent. Worse still, it hag promoted 
exploitation of religious sentiments for secular ends. As a result, over 
the years religion and power elites have often interpreted religion in 
narrow and power terms to control human actions and emotions 
towards maintaining their hold on the people and preventing changes 
that could be detrimental to their power interests. These interpretations 
have further been used to inculcate fear, insecurity, and alienation in 
the adherents of various religions and hostility towards other religions 
to ensure obedience to the motivated diktats. In the process, the inner 
truth and the fundamental philosophies of religion have been passed 
over and religious rituals, customs, and institutions have been enjoined 
as immutable prescriptions for day-to-day living and Attitudes. In the 
extreme case of fundamentalists, a deep and abiding hatred of ways of 
life that are seen as obstacles in the acceptance of stratified, ritualized, 
and doctrinaire religion that they are indoctrinated to believe in as the 
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only true form of religion, is further instilled, to steel their determination 
to adopt any means including terrorist violence to impose the ossified 
religion on one and all. In such a situation, any rational discussion on 
religion becomes a casualty and at times religion becomes a mindset as 
expressed by Hasan—al—Bana, founder of Moslem Brotheren, “Islam is 
a faith and a ritual, a nation and a nationality, a religion and a state, 
spirit and deed, holy test and sword”,” while the modern Indian stands 
condemned by this mindset, conflicts keep multiplying, and the 
“secular” leadership is finding it increasingly difficult to undertake 
policy initiatives, to evolve a consensus on major issues, to put together 
effective coalitions and to bring about resolution of conflicts without 
violence, be it Jammu & Kashmir, Babri Masjid, or a uniform civil Code. 


IN THE LIGHT of the above discussion, the issue of religious diversity 
looms large. But the crucial question here is whether the current debate 
on religious diversity in the Christian world offers any answers, 
solutions, or guidelines with regard to the Indian situation. Before we 
try to seek an answer to this question, it would be worthwhile to look 
at some of the parameters of the debate that is raging currently in the 
western world on the philosophical challenge of religious diversity to | 
the Christian world. 

The awareness of religious diversity is rooted in the fact that 
different religions espouse conflicting doctrines and alternative paths | 
to salvation. Now that western Christianity is confronted by a new 
historical environment in which all kinds of religious traditions are | 
making absolute claims about their professed/superior or equally ` 
effective paths to Jberation, Christian presumption of being the sole 
saviour of humankind or that only Christians can find salvation is in a 
shambles. The response to these claims has brought about a great deal 
of reflection and heart-searching among Christian scholars leading to 
an increasing acceptance of the proposition that no religion has a 
monopoly and that all great faiths represent different concepts about 
and responses to the ultimate Reality. The rethinking on the issues 
involved has been aided substaintially, by scholars pursuing religious 
studies, philosophy, theology, anthropology and sociology through their 
researches, debates, and translations of religious texts. At the popular 
level, modern communication and interaction has facilitated familiarity, 
contacts, and mutual appreciation among adherents of different 
religions, particularly in respect of people who live in multi—religious 
societies. And when the electronic media brig graphic, blood—curdling 
scenes of religious clashes from any part of the world to the drawing 
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rooms of ordinary citizens, the challenge of religions diversity does 
not remain the concern of scholars only, but becomes a matter of urgency 
and significance for the common folk as well. 

This does not, however, mean that a consensus of a kind has already 
emerged on the issue of religious diversity. In the current debate on 
the subject, three kinds of positions have been taken by scholars. The 
first position, the most extreme view, takes the stand that only one 
religion, say Christianity, offers the right path to salvation and all other 
religions are false. This has been termed as exclucivism in religious 
diversity. On the other hand, the pluralist view treats all major religions 
effective in offering paths to liberation and transforming individuals 
from self-centredness to Reality-centredness. A middle path termed 
as inclucivism suggests that although salvation is possible only through 
a particular religion, it is also available to devout adherents of other 
religions who thereby become “anonymous believers” of that particular 
religion, say Christianity.” 

There are other kinds of distinctions also which are germane to the 
debate on religious diversity. For instance, a religious Realist avers that 
the ultimate Reality exists independent of human thought and 
experience. The anti-—realist, on the other hand, treats the ultimate 
Reality as a subjective or a cultural construction. Other anti-realists 
treat it as a disguised representation of social facts or relationships and 
yet another anti-realist formulation says that God is merely an 
imaginary father—figure.” 

The philosophical debate on religious diversity will go on for a 
long long time. The issue for us, however is, where does India stand 
both in theoretical and praxial terms with regard to the preservation of 
religious diversity. In seeking an answer to this question, one must 
reiterate and recognize that the modern Indian notions of religion as 
those of secular state and secular society are not the products of India’s 
philosophical/cultural heritage. Nor have these categories found an 
acceptance or relevance except in the small minority upper layer of the 
high-tech sophisticated elite in India. The point to note is that the vast 
majority of Indians, irrespective of the nature of their religiosity, still 
lives by and finds meaning in the complex density of their cultures 
and traditions characterized by antiquity and continuity of the 
civilizational entity called India. But this scenario is not characterized 
by any irreconcilable contradictions, discontinuities, incoherence, or 
confusion either in terms of common heritage or discourse. Says Larson 
in his seminal work Indias Agony over Religion: “There is nothing like 
an abstract “essence” of Indian civilization. There are, to be sure, 
distinctive cultural pre-suppositions operating in each of the six 
historical periods (the Indus valley, the Indo—Brahamanical, the Indo- 
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Sramanical, the Indic, the Indo-Islamic, and the Anglo—Indian). ... But 
there are no common features or presuppositions that hold overall. 
What emerges, instead, by way of continuity is a certain distinctive 
kind of on-going conversation or cluster of conversations, about the 
salience of certain diverse, even contradictory cultural values... . such 
a distinctive conversation. ... recurs again and again over time 
throughout the history of the subcontinent and comes to be shaped in 
each particular cultural period by the idioms, persons, and cultural 
artefacts of the given period. The coherence, however, is not to be found 
in the specific contents of a given historical period or the authoritative 
utterances of this or that group. The deep and substantive coherence in 
Indian history and civilization is the ongoing conversation itself that 
cuts across or spills over the boundaries of periods and groups and 
provides, finally, an unfolding all—India dialogue, or perhaps better 
“multi-logue” that extends from the archaic cultural productions of 
the Indus valley civilization in the third millennium B.C.E. to the most 
recent cultural debates in the later decade of the twentieth century.’”” 

Larson notes that it is crucial to recognize that the assimilative 
matrix known as Indic civilization is characterized by an unending 
flux that unfolds within a massive, all-comprehensive and yet 
indefinable, permanence that abides and is in many ways an antithesis 
of India as a modern secular nation-state. The two levels of the “flux” 
and “premanence” have interacted historically, ontologically, and 
epistemologically all the time and various frameworks of meanings 
and religious visions developed in various cultural periods have their 
roots in this civilization state of India. 

Thirdly, Larson is of view that the conventional dichotomies of 
ancient and modern, indigenous and foreign, or East and West do not 
hold in the South Asian cntext. “It can be argued cogently”, he says, 
“that as many as 400 million “Hindus” in present-day India follow a 
form of archaic spirituality that is as old or older than the Indus valley 
period of the third millennium B.C.E. The enclaves of modernity are of 
course, clearly present all over India. . . . But. . . . in India tha ancient is 
never past. The ancient past is very much the present substance of India 
demographically as well as culturally. Likewise. . . . the dichotomy of 
indigenous and foreign. ... Much of the cultural content of every 
historical period, even that of the Indus valley period, can be shown to 
have to come somehow from “outside” India. India the indigenous is 
sometimes foreign and foreign is sometimes the indigenous.” 

The same, Larson notes fruther, is true of the dichotomy of Eaxt 
and West “essential western influences from the mediterrean world 
and the ancient Near East have been present in the sub-continent since 
the first millennium B.C.E. Christian, Jewish, and Muslim communities 
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are almost as old in India as they are in their original cultural contexts. 
Likewise the presence of modern western nations and institutions. ... 
There is no pristine, pure India “essence” over and above so-called 
“extraneous or “outside” forces or influences. There is only the 
continuing conversation or cluster of conversations, regarding the 
manner in which the many peoples and institutions belonging to the 
contested (and contesting) value systems interact with one another and 
negotiate their place in the larger contest of the overall civilizational 
state that is, India.”* 

Finally, the term “religion” has no validity in the Indian lexicon. 
Indian religions are mere numbers added to the list of world religions 
for western intellectual analysis. Even as the term “religion” is in use 
now, it merely refers to some broad abstractions that do not stand any 
serious intellectual analysis. Hinduism, supposed to be the religion of 
about 83% of India’s population, is in itself characterized by limitless 
diversity. You can be vaisnavite, a shaivite, or from any of their 
numerous sampradays (orders). Or else you can be from a part of one 
of the humdreds of monastic orders such as the Dasanami order or 
other independent monastic orders. Then there are groups set up by 
saints locally, regionally, nationally, or internationally. Additionally the 
neo—Hindu revisionist or reformist movements have their own 
devotees. These manifestations are forms of spirituality that have 
evolved in the past and are evolving now and will, surely, continue to 
evolve in future. To cover them under the label of Hinduism leads us 
nowhere but, in the words of Robert Frykenberg, into “trackless deserts 
of nonsense.” The best that scholars have done is to give it a vague 
explanatory or approximate description. “Hinduism such as it is”, says 
S.C. Dube, “is a loosely structured federation of faiths rather than a 
faith. Hindu civilization represents a pattern of stabilised pluralism 
with well-developed linkages and patterns of interdependence between 
its insoluble segments that enjoy varying degrees of autonomy and 
identity. Birth and minimal cognitive participation are enough to 
identify one as belonging to the Hindu faith.”” Other scholars have 
used labels such as “Temple Hinduism”, “Bhakti Hinduism”, “Village 
Hinduism”, “Tribal Hinduism”, “Shamnic Hinduism”, “Vedic 
Hinduism”, “Grassroot Hinduism”, and so on. However, none of these 
description have made us wiser on the concept of “Hindu religion”. 

This diversity of religiosity in India has featured in the evolution 
of other religions as well, be it Islam or Christianity or any other. The 
social and cultural contexts have given diverse textures to these faiths 
as a normal/natural process within the Indic order. While culture of 
religions encompassed diversity of Gods, approaches to the ultimate 
Reality, texts and social practices, they remained innocent of heterodoxy, 
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heresy, and orthodoxy. The upshot of the argument is that it is not 
possible to understand and establish a relation groups in modern India 
unless we locate these within the framework and narrative of the Indic 
civilization as a whole. And as and if we do that, we will have to reject 
wholesale the artificial and contrived categories of politicized / 
communalized religious divisions of the western mode. 

What, then, does the preservation of religious diversity mean for 
us? If it means establishing a Hindu state on a majoritarian principle 
with freedom of religion for the minorities, we will be going against 
the very spirit of multi-cultural, multi-faithed ethos of our civilization. 
If we stick to the secular formulation wherein all the religions are 
recognized but none is favoured and wherein matters of faith have to 
remain detached from matters of public policy and state functioning, 
we will continue to promote separatism and politicization of our 
religious life endlessly. Both these options will never make for a multi- 
religious state in its positive connotation. 

The only sane option, in my view, is to expand the “federation of 
faiths” idea to include all the religions and denominations, cults, sects 
and factions including the agnostics and secularists into the widest 
possible compass of cultural/religious identities. This federation of 
faiths must provide every scope for reconciliation and harmonization 
without changing the distinctness of any concept, unit, or viewpoint 
including the conflicting ones, so that each one can operate freely within 
its own sphere at different levels of value without clashing with 
diversities, incompatibilities, or opposites. Obviously this would mean 
going back to the most abiding principle that has been at the heart of 
India’s civilization, the principle of Dharma, a principle whose 
application alone will create individual and social conditions for a 
spiritual coming together of different traditions and building of bridges 
.among different peoples and faiths. 

Dharma, one must recognize, has conditioned India’s 
consciousness, its understanding of the world and of ways in which it 
must order. its life towards fulfillment and completeness, individually 
and socially. Dharma, therefore, must become central to any inquiry 
into India’s past, present, and future. 

The first exercise in this inquiry must begin with the common facts 
of today’s disorderly life in India and if people were to live by the 
principle of dharma, how would they reorder their day-to-day life 
within the dharmic vision or framework. The contemporary discourse 
of the mainstream social science does not even recognize the necessity 
or value of such an exercise, not to speak of entertaining the impractical 
or farfetched fantasy of an conprehensive “federation of faiths.” Even 
at the risk of being dubbed as a day—dreamer, I would like to submit 
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that as a first step we might set up a Indian Council of Dharmic 
Research, Education, and Communication aided by the state if possible / 
feasible or funded by public secular or religious agencies. Under the 
auspices of this Council, Centres for Dharmic Studies should also be 
set up in each region and, in due course, in each state. Needless to say 
that while such institutions would draw freely from the rich pluralistic 
heritage of the civilizationstate of India, it would locate clear spaces 
for India’s faiths within a radically different and authentic multi- 
religious society informed by the Dharmic principle. 

Such a society cannot and will not emerge in any specific time frame. 
Ancient as we are, this should pose no problem. But the real problematic 
question is: can we pick up the courage to embark on a journey that 
does not promise any resting places or destination? 
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Environment and Development: 
An Alternative Paradigm 


G. Santosh Kumar 


ENVIRONMENT IS THE whole system of biosphere consisting of both 
biotic and abiotic components interacting with each other and involving 
a series of cyclic balances. In this system land, water, plants, animals, 
worms, and humans are interlinked by a complicated cobweb of inter- 
connections and inter-dependence. So much so that the entire world 
and all the living system within it can be looked as one “living 
‘ P 

Although early human beings undoubtedly lived in some harmony 
with environment, as did other animals, their retreat from the 
wilderness began with the first, prehistoric agricultural revolution. The 
ability to control and use fire allowed them to modify or eliminate 
natural vegetation, and the domestication and herding of grazing 
animals eventually resulted in overgrazing and soil erosion. The 
domestication of plants also led to the destruction of natural vegetation 
to make room for crops, and the demand for wood for fuel denuded 
mountains and depleted forests. Wild animals were slaughtered for 
food and destroyed as pests and predators. . 

While human populations remained small and human technology 
modest, their impact on the environment was localized. As populations 
increased and technology improved and expanded, however, more 
significant and widespread problems arose. Rapid technological 
advances after the Middle Ages culminated in the Industrial Revolution, 
which involved the discovery, use, and exploitation of fossil fuels, as 
well as the extensive exploitation of the Earth’s mineral resources. With 
the Industrial Revolution, humans began in earnest to change the face 
of the Earth, the nature of its atmosphere, and the quality of its water. 
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Today, unprecedented demands on the environment from a rapidly 
expanding human population and from advancing technology are 
causing a continuing and accelerating decline in the quality of the 
environment and its ability to sustain life. 

The environment that surrounds man is threefold: 


(i) The Social environment—the environment of other people which 
encircles man from birth till death. 
(ii) The Cultural environment—the environment of rules and tools with 
which man, the inventive animal, always surrounds himself. 
(iti) The Natural environment—the planetary stage on which the social 
drama is enacted. 


Right from the Paleolithic time till industrialisation man interacted 
and adapted himself to environment cordially and sagaciously. Though 
man exploited environment to his benefits, he did it reverentially. But 
` after industrialisation man lost his primordial innocence and with the 
introduction of exploitative technology he mechanized himself. 
Consequently, the greedy nature in man satisfied its ravine appetite by 
ruthlessly raping the environment which resulted in ecological crisis 
from which we have not yet escaped. This crisis is mind boggling and 
more detrimental than war. It is feared that “Armageddon” is not very 
far if the present situation is not tackled properly. 


Environment and the Development Syndrome 


Environment and Development are mutally so intimate and inimical 
as to compel the contemporary dialogue to take note of them. A great 
deal of thinking and rethinking about environmental versus 
development in the academic circle has been articulated as the existing 
pattern of interaction between society and environment in the name of 
development has turned to be pathological, posing a threat to human 
survival. A sustainable society satisfies its needs without hampering 
the prospects of future generations. On many counts, the present society 
fails to meet this criterion. Economic growth has become the central 
goal of countries everywhere. Regardless of ideology or stage of 
development, all seek similar ends. Now the entire world community 
of Scientists, Economists, Philosophers, Statesman and Intellectuals, 
feels that, “the world, as a whole, has never been so challenged as it is 
today”. These elites had failed to realise earlier that the unbridled 
approach of modern science, technology, and economics is itself the 
causative factor of the present-day ecological crisis. Development has 
harmed the environment and now the environmental harm is adversely 
affecting development. 
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The concept of “development” has its origin in the western 
framework of thinking. It was in the 1950s that the term “Development” 
first came into general use and since then it has been subjected to a 
searching review and a paradigm shift. It was first used to differentiate 
between underdeveloped, developing, and developed societies on the 
cirteria of GNP rate and degree of industrialisation. Increasingly, it has 
been realised that improvements in the well-being of individuals and 
bestowing benefits to all are the motto of development. Economic 
development came to be regarded as economic growth plus structural 
change. Widely development also means various non-economic aspects 
of social change. At present, sociologists are fond of using the concept 
of social development by which they mean “a normative integrative 
upgrading of social order leading to enrichment of socio-cultural life 
of people.” 

The prevailing development approaches have not been suitable for 
attaining social objectives. When development is equated with the rate 
of growth of national income, it inevitably results in development 
perceived in quantitative terms at the expense of quality. For example, 
the Mathura Refinery, no doubt, adds to GNP. But the damage it does 
to Taj Mahal is a qualitative change and should not be lost sight of. In 
the name of economic development, the nature surrounding man as a 
potential source of beauty and utility is destroyed causing untold 
miseries to the tribal population and depleting the renewable sources 
of energy therein. 

The truth reveals beyond all doubt that we are facing today the 
worst kind.of ecological crisis affecting the entire humanity. The 
materilistic view of the 19th and 20th centuries and unbridled modern 
scientific technological interaction with nature is the causative factor 
of the development deterioration syndrome. Development per se is 
not always the cause of environment degradation. Rather there are 
certain (strategies) kinds of mindless development strategies that 
deteriorate the environment and these need to be curbed and changed. 

The concept of “sustainable development” is preferred as a viable 
solution to this effect, which is based on an integrated view of 
environmental policies and developmental strategies that intend te 
maximise the economic risks and hazards to the environment. The idea 
of sustainable development, which has gained currency today, is not 
alien to Indian culture. Western culture teaches that humans are superior 
to the world of nature they inhabit. 

But Isho Upanishda proclaims that the whole universe with its 
creatures belong to the Lord (nature). Implicit in this thought ‘is, “let 
no species encroach upon the rights and privileges of the other species, 
one can enjoy the bounties of nature by giving up greed”. This 
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philosophy provokes man for struggle against natural forces and 
underscores the very spirit of sustainability by inculating in man a sense 
of reverence for everything, animate and inanimate. Man is required 
to be pantheistic and refrain from killing animals, cutting trees beyond 
necessity. i 

Development should be economically viable, sustainable, and 
socially acceptable. Modern economic development is based on the 
philosophy of maximisation of consumption, exploitation and recycling 
of resources, stress on market economy, linkage betweeen primary, 
secondary, and tertiary sectors, and optimum welfare of humanity. Like 
other developing countries, India remained obsessed with the growth 
of “everything big”. For instance, after India’s independence, Jawaharlal 
Nehru championed the building up of the big dams, projects, industries 
and factories which he adored as the “modern temples” without 
realising its unanticipated harmful consequences. Consequently, in 
course of development they turned to be the “tomb stones” for our 
ecosystem. Big dam projects, such as Narmada Sagar Projects, Sardar 
Sarovar Projects, and Tehri Dam Projects, in spite of their so—called 
success stories have proved ecologically disastrous. 

The Nehruvian mental virus has contaminated the Indian ruling 
elite who have overlooked the indigenous value system and tended to 
impose an alien model of development in which environmental 
considerations and people’s attitude have not been given due weight. 
Problems such as poverty and growth of population are the growth 
pollutes in the Third—World countries. The phenomena like large-scale 
deforestation, soil degradation and soil erosion, creeping desertification 
and vital collapse of capacities of vast areas are attributed to poverty 
and underdevelopnient. 

The developmental programme saw ecological consideration, 
where it can be foretold that the disparity in the control of ecological 
assets in the process of development may be widened and as a result 
the ecologically rich class could dominate over the ecologically poor 
class and thereby perpetuate social injustice in the society. The poor 
are the most vulnerable to environmental pollution. Whenever and 
wherever there are environmental threats, it is the weaker sections of 
society which suffer most. For example, in the Bhopal Gas tragedy, 
most of those who died or became disabled come from the weaker 
sections of the society. 


The Gandhian Model as an Alternative 


Development has become the gospel of the 21st century. It is some- 
what of an obsession because we tend to equate it with the human 
destiny, perhaps even with human survival. Questions about the 
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technological future have become not just biological or social issues, 
they often bring up problems of human survival and evolution. There 
are rarely any technological advances without an element of new or 
further problems. The main objective of development is to increase 
production through the unlimited exploitation of natural resources with 
the help of technology. Through destroying nature for attaining all this 
development, the basic capital of our planet—water, land and forests, 
which sustained life on earth since millennia—have diminished 
dramatically. Acid Rain, Green House Effect, and Depletion of Ozone 
Layer is the outcome of the unlimited technological development. 
Today’s ecological crisis requires a new set of norms for mankind. 
Acceptance of a completely different world-view is essential. The basic 
requirement is to realise that modern man cannot subdue or exploit 
nature as he likes and, if he does, it is at his own peril. The various 
components of the universe are supposed to be finite, discreet, and 
mechanistically moving under some kind of force. Man is basically 
reduced to be the consumer having unlimited wants. The philosophy 
behind the modern economic development is the pursuit of materialism, 


consumerism, and accumulation of wealth. The real world, view that | 
will slavage the world from the challenges is that which sees man and | 


what he does as part of a larger system which links man to his 
environment and to past, present, and future generations. 

Apart from these scientific imperatives for human survival, a 
philosophical analysis of environmental challenges shows that there is 
fragmentary paradigm underlying modern economic development and 
technology. As Alvin Toffler has put forth, there are three waves: 


(i) The Capitalist 
Gi) The Marxian 
(ti) The Gandhian 


—available to the humanity as alternatives. While the Capitalist 
model is built on exploitation, the Marxian model emphasizes violence, 
confrontation and conflict. These models emphasize large-scale 
industralisation, concentration, on increasing rate of industrial growth, 
etc. The Third—World countries have experimented a new one, which 
stands for better life based on limited industrialisation, decentralisation, 
social reconstruction to begin from the bottom of the last man, ensuring 
a decent standard of living for all and not a mad craze for increasing 
standard for the few and is related to the environment organically. 

The dominant paradigm is based on the value system which seeks 
to maintain an acceptable rate of growth in per capita real incomes 
without depleting the natural capital asset stock. As against these two 
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world—views is the more balanced approach (Gandhian model) which 
argues for a sustainable growth policy to be guided by resource 
management rules and environment constraints on economic growth. 

In Gandhian thought and action, humanity has all the tools it needs 
for sustainable development, which has become the catch—word of 
modern growth economists. Gandhi said that economics that hurts the 
moral well-being of an individual or a nation is immoral and therefore 
sinful. This indicates that sustainable development requires both 
biological and social responsibility. Gandhi believes in and stresses 
development of society in its totality. As much, before the environmental 
_ consciousness began to expand in modern times, Gandhi brought out 
a manifesto of counter—culture in his Hind Swaraj in 1909. 

Gandhian philosophy of environmentalism has its deep root in the 
fundamentals of Indian philosophy and culture. The first verse of 
Ishavasyopnishad, which inspired Gandhi very deeply, says: 


Ishavasyam idam sarvam yat kinch4jagtyamjagat, 
ten dyakten bhumifithah ma gridhah kasyasuviddhanam. 


The simple lifestyle of Gandhi and his living habits had a great 
ecological bearing. Science has given us an unlimited mastership over 
nature, but it has not been able to teach us self-control Machine has 
given man motion but has taken away his emotion rendering, his 
cultural sense the lowest. Man sees cultural sense is a virtual beast 
because culture aims at integral life based on simple living and high 
thinking, the reverse of which is the sad phenomena. 

What Gandhi wanted to emphasise in his Hind Swaraj was that 
India’s culture is a culture of restraint and simplicity and of friendship 
with nature and of love and nonviolence. Gandhi revalidated the 
essence of Indian civilisation and posited an alternative technology 
and a different model of development. The Gandhian model of 
technology and development is based more on renewable resources 
like water, animal, oil, and solar energies, etc., and less on non- 
renewable ones. 

Sarvodaya leaders like Sunderlal Bahuguna and Chandi Prasad 
Bhatt profiled the process of exploitation of nature for commercial and 
consumerist use of the urban well-off and questioned the dominant 
development paradigm which met a modern urban and industrial 
civilisation. The Chipko inspired environmental movements in other 
areas and itself became an epic in the history of grassroot ecological 
struggles in India. As Harsh Sethi has observed, “spread over two 
decades, thousands of hill people kept up their nonviolent resistance 
movement, almost without a unified leadership and in the absence of 
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The struggles against big dams, river projects, forest management, 
and so-called land development have created major conflicts and 
generated ecological debate in India. Bedthi, Ichampalli, and Narmada 
projects in the west; Tehri and Vishnuprayag (near the valley of flowers) 
in the north; Thungabhadra and Ghataprabha in the south; and Gandak 
and Koel Karo schemes in the east are the major cases in point. Thus, 
from the Silent Valley in the south to the Valley—flowers in the north, 
from anti-Kakrapar atomic plant in the west to the Chilika lake in the 
east the anti-big dam or other environmental movements have 
generated as the issues related to justice to the project-affected people, 
the design of the dam and all environmental problems like the 
destruction of the forest in the catchment area, sanctuary damage to 
wildlife, rare species and biodiversity, etc. 

The issue based struggles during the last few years, broadened the 
questioning of the model of development. Distributive aspects of 
development in the contemporary dominant model are also getting 
into focus. Environmental movements in India have developed mainly 
with the issues of equity in the focus. The movements have largely 
taken the route of conflicts between the omnivores who have gained 
disproportionate from the development policy and projects and the 
large ecosystem and people whose livelihood have been seriously 
compromised because of the use of natural resources biased against 
the latter affected by environmental degradation. 

Mahatma Gandhi realised that not only man must desist from 
exploiting man, but that he must desist from violence in any form and 
the exploitation of nature and natural resources. He said: “Earth 
provides enough to satisfy every man’s needs but not every man’s 
greed”. His ideas were based on the Indian philosophy of Vedanta, 
which is a combination of spiritual faith and scientific thought. The 
activities of modern industrial-hi-tech civilization has to be held 
responsible for the present situation. Gandhi had seen this predicament 
of “modernity”, its typical western pattern as early as in 1909. He © 
characterised, modern civilisation as a “disease” and a “nine days 
wonder.” In 1927, he warned the world that the large-scale 
industrialism would create problems of the type we are confronting ` 
today. He further said that, “this modern civilisation is such that one 
has to be patient and it will be self—destroyed.” 


Conclusion 


In the present environmental debate, the developing countries are facing 
dilemma of high råte of population of growth, unemployment, 
underemployment, and high incidence of people below poverty line. 
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The major environmental problems are associated with the misuse of 
natural resources like soil, forests, and water resources, which are the 
consequences of the contemporary development paradigm. Our 
existing paradigms of development not only contribute to the depletion 
and degradation of the natural resources but also accentuate the 
problems of inequality, unemployment, and poverty. Hence the concept 
of “sustainable development” for developing countries like India, needs 
to be governed by the principle of, 


(i) conversing and preserving the existing natural resource base. 
Gi) mitigating the problems of inequality, unemployment, and poverty. 


In fact, the Gandhian model or alternative is a village—oriented, 
decentralised and labour-intensive industry and agriculture, in 
complete harmony with nature and environment which aims at the 
satisfaction of the natural and basic needs of society and not the 
“induced” demands of elite consumers. Many people in their wisdom, 
-dispose of Gandhi by saying, that man must always be moving forward. 
There is a widespread fear for all our grand achievements in Science 
and Technology that our world may perish any day by nuclear madness 
or by cumulative ecological disaster. Hence Gandhi is not backward or 
unmodern. Only his view, of forwardness or modernity is identifiable 
with rationality and sensibility which our contemporary world can no 
longer afford to ignore or wish away. 

Gandhi always stressed the human factor in technological and 
economic development. For this he emphasised the village and cottage 
industries with simple indigeneous appropriate technology. Certainly 
and Size is the key to permanence of human values and living in 
harmony with nature and its environment in ecological balance. Gandhi 
insisted on village as the unit of production and distribution. Bread 
labour and minimisation of wants as the centre of economic, cultural, 
and spiritual life, echoed in Schumacher’s “Small is Beautiful” and 
Gunnar Myrdal’s Asian Drama, makes Gandhi relevant to the present- 
day world. 
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Three Case Studies of 


Nonviolence in the Context of 
their Relationship to Gandhian 
Satyagraha 


Krishna Mallick 


THE PURPOSE OF this paper is to make the point that nonviolence is 
well alive in this violent world. It is being followed in different parts of 
the world. I mtend to show how the situation of the three countries— 
the United States, South Africa, and Myanmar— is different by giving 
the timelines of each of these cases, yet each of them has used the 
nonviolent method to resolve the injustices that went on, in the case of 
U.S. with regard to the treatment of blacks, in South Africa with regard 
to Apartheid which discriminated against the black majorities, and is 
going on in the Myanmar (previously called Burma) struggle for 
democracy in spite of NLD’s (National League for Democracy) victory 
in the 1990 election. 

Gandhi said: “The essence of nonviolence technique is that it seeks 
to liquidate antagonisms but not the antagonists themselves,” 
“Satyagraha is a relentless search for truth and a determination to reach 
truth” and “The satyagrahi’s object is to convert, not to eae the 
wrong—doer.”? 

In conflict situations Satyagraha merely means that the PTET 
follows no other plan than the adherence to nonviolence and has no 
other goal than to reach the truth. The truth being the end of the process, 
nonviolence is the means fo achieve it. As good ends can never grow 
out of bad means, the opponent is not forced to expose himself to 
loss.? 
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MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. SAID: “The ultimate measure of a man is not where 
he stands in moments of comfort and convenience, but where he stands 
at times of challenge and controversy.” 

Martin Luther King Jr. was born on 15 January 1929 and was 
assassinated on 4 April 1968. During his life he developed a great interest 
in nonviolent struggle. His major protest took place in the form of the 
well-known Montgomery Bus Boycott in 1955-56, which he launched 
against the segregation policy on the use of buses. His commitment to 
nonviolent methods got a filip during his visit to India in 1959 when 
he met the followers of Gandhi and acquired first-hand knowledge 
about the theory and practice of Gandhian nonviolence. His protests 
put him in Birmingham Jail from where he issued a letter in April 1963 
in which he elaborated his principles of nonviolent protest. In the same 
year, a few months later, he delivered a speech which is known as “I 
Have a Dream” speech in Washington. In this speech he outlined his 
vision of a just and nonviolent American society in which everybody 
would enjoy legitimate rights. As a recognition of his contribution to 
nonviolent struggle and peace, he received the Nobel Peace Prize in 
December 1964. 


NELSON MANDELA WROTE: “I always knew that deep downjin every human 
heart, there is mercy and generosity. ... People must learn to hate, and 
if they can learn to hate, they can be taught to love, for love comes 
more naturally to the human heart than its opposite.” 

Nelson Mandela was born in 1918. Having studied at the University 
of Fort Hare, he became involved in political struggle against racism 
followed by the Government of South Africa. After completing his legal 
studies in Johannesburg, he started having active involvement in the 
African National Congress (ANC). He established the ANC’s Youth 
League in 1944. During the late 1950s Nelson Mandela and his associates 
provided a more military direction to the ANC. In August 1968, 
Mandela was arrested in South Africa and was found guilty of several 
charges of indulging in anti-state activities. As a result, he was 
imprisoned for life. Despite this he was able to maintain contact with 
the ANC movement. Therefore Mandela became the most important 
symbol of the resistance. He was released from imprisonment in 1990 
and became the first president of the Republic of South Africa. He gave 
up the South African presidency in 1999. It was because of his relentless 
efforts that South Africa was free from the Apartheid policies which 
were made illegal. For his contribution to the creation of a just society 
in South Africa through nonviolent struggle he was also awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize. Through his relentless nonviolent struggle, 
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AUNG SAN SUU KYI SAID: “Now that we are gaining control of the primary 
historical role imposed on us of sustaining life in the context of the 
home and family, it is time to apply in the arena of the world the wisdom 
and experience thus gained in activities of peace over s0 many 
thousands of years. The education and empowerment of women 
throughout the world cannot fail to resolve in a more enduring, tolerant, 
just, and peaceful life for allL” = = 

Aung San Suu Kyi was born in June 1945 in Burma (Myanmar). 
Burma came under the British rule in 1885. Burmese nationlists, led by 
her father Gen Aung San, helped the British defeat Japan in exchange 
for their country’s independence. Myanmar has been ruled by 
repressive military regime since 1962. The first military leader, Gen. 
Ne Win initiated socialist policies and nationalised the economy and 
discouraged foreign investment. Aung San Suu Kyi is the leading voice 
of democracy in her troubled country. She was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1991 while she had been under house arrest. In 1990, her 
National League for Democracy. won a landslide victory but the military 
government refused to recognise the result of this election. She was 
released in 1995 after six years of house arrest but she was not allowed 
to leave the country. It is believed that there had been more talks of 
reconciliation. Myanmar is facing a number of problems created by 
the military regime of the country. Military action and its policies 
continue to create unlimited hardships for the people. Aung San Sun 
Kyi is considered to be the symbol of nonviolence and democracy in 
Myanmar providing able leadership to people’s protest against the 
repressive and authoritarian regime of the country. 


IN EACH OF THESE CASES, the method of nonviolence has been used. Gandhi 
states that Satyagraha or truth force should involve the following 
criteria: 


(i)- Satyagraha is the weapon of the strong, not of the weak. 

(ti) Satyagraha excludes violence in any shape or form, whether in thought, 
speech, or deed. 

(ii) It resists the will of the tyrant wholeheartedly. 

(iv) It involves self-sacrifice and the readiness to bear endless suffering 
bravely. 

(v) Itis to be exercised by well-qualified, well-prepared people who are 
devoted to truth, nonviolence, and the welfare of all. 

(vi) rp BOUNCE a or nlc eure, 
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(vi) Itis described as an unending, relentless, dialectical quest for truth. It 
is holding on to truth, no matter what. 

(viii) It requires no physical assistance or material aid and is capable of being 
exercised by men, women, and children. 


Martin Luther King, Jr., Nelson Mandela, and Aung San Suu Kyi 
have demonstrated through their lives and their actions that nonviolent 
method of Satyagraha can be effective in the long run. It takes 
_tremendous amount of courage and patience to pursue nonviolence. It 

is something that can be accomplished only through discipline. In the 
end, it turns out to be long lasting accomplishment rather than a quick 
fix. Nonviolence is a struggle for justice, not for material gain. Each of 
these practitioners of nonviolence held and is holding on to truth /justice 
at any cost. It is a conviction, which results in peace and justice. King, 
Mandela, and Suu Kyi have operated on the foundation df nonviolence 
rather than on violence. Nonviolence as a practical tool connotes 
minimum amount of violence, not total absence of violence. During 
the civil rights movement of King, Mandela’s struggle against Apartheid 
and Suu Kyi’s ongoing struggle for democracy—in each of these cases, 
many people were killed unjustly by the side which is doing the 
injustice, yet it did not lead to killing on a very large scale. This is due 
to the fact that nonviolence does not breed more violence. Satyagraha, 
as a method of nonviolence, can be applied universally, both in the 
East and in the West. 

The above account of the three case studies is very sketchy. It only 
gives an indication of the broad relationship of the three cases with 
Gandhian method and technique, in the hope that someone might take 
it as a framework of analysis and make a fullength study of the subject. 
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Tolerance in the Intercultural 
Context: A Gandhian Perspective 


Geeta Mehta 


INDIAN HISTORY BEARS witness that, generally, Indians through 
the ages have been toleerant to a multiplicity of religions. Religion is 
an important part of culture. Gandhi understood the salient features of 
this culture which has shown amazing ability to absorption, synthesis, 
and resilience in the past. Love and truth are the two basic ideas 
underpinning Gandhi’s thinking on tolerance. Truth cannot be 
approached without the preliminary act of tolerance in regard to others’ 
truth. 

Gandhi's tolerance is not purely speculative but one that found 
expression in his own secular experience. His religious tolerance 
matures into Sarvadharma Samabhava. 

Culture is a way of thinking, a way of worship, and a way of life. It 
is a cultivation of a state of human consciousness. There are thre chief 
ingredients of true civilization. 


(i) Quest for truth and nonviolent ways of living and thinking. 
(ii) Simplicity-It is not the lowering of the standard of living but concrete 
| purification and elevation of the life of material welfare. 
(iti) Principle of Synthesis. No culture can live if it attempts to be exclusive. 


Gandhi came across the problem of interculturality in 1887 for the 
first time. Dr S. Radhakrishnan describes the process of synthesis in 
Indian culture as “conservative liberalism.” Gandhi wove into the fabric 
of his own being and into his way of living all that he found congenial 
and helpful for his spiritual approach and his new method of solving 
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human problems. There are certain measures which can be adopted 
for tolerance in the context of interculturality. 

Gandhi says: “From my own experience I believe that Hinduism is 
the most tolerant of all religions. . . . Not being an exclusive religion, it 
offers to its believers not only the possibility of other religions but also 
of assimilating and admiring what is good about other faiths. Although 
nonviolence is common to all religions, it finds its most full expression 
and application in Hinduism.”! 


Gandhi, The Prophet of Tolerance 


Gandhi was possessed of an inner conviction that tolerance was not 
only one of the key words of his own century but of the centuries still 
to come. In this sense, his ideas on nonviolence and tolerance transcend 
the context of India itself, even though these ideas were initially 
conceived in relation to India’s independence and future. Gandhi's 
concept of tolerance is rooted in the Indian culture but he also sought 
support for his ideas of tolerance and nonviolence in other cultures. In 
all likelihood, it was Leo Tolstoy who exerted one of the greatest 
influences on the development of Gandhi’s thought on nonviolence. 

Love and truth are the two basic ideas underpinning Gandhi's 
thinking on tolerance. They are both different from and complementary 
- to one another. Truth represents the aim of life. However, love provides 
only means by which truth can be reached and experienced. Truth 
cannot be approached without a preliminary act of tolerance in regard 
to others’ truth. “The Golden rule,” Gandhi wrote, “is mutual tolerance. 
because we never have all the same ideas and we will never see the 
truth except in fragments and from different points of view.’”? 

Gandhi himself lived this pluralist experience in the Jainist 
education he received in his childhood. However, through his 
experiences in South Africa he came face to face with a problem to 
which tolerance seemed more and more to be the only solution. He 
could perceive the far-fetched need of tolerance when he said: “If we 
want to cultivate a true spirit of democracy we cannot afford to be 
intolerant. Intolerance betrays want for faith in one’s cause.” The 
Central thrust of Gandhi's culture of tolerance found expression in his 
practice of nonviolence which he carried out in the midst of the 
murderous atmosphere in Noakhali. 


Gandhi’s Religious Tolerance as Sarvadharma Sambhava 
Gandhi wrote to Mahadev Shastri Divekar which reveals Gandhi’s 
mind: 


Right from my childhood, I have lived with Muslims and when I went to 
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London, providence placed me in close association with Christians, 
Muslims, and Parsis. Hindus, of course, were there. I came into contact 
with the intellectuals among them and that is how I read the holy books of 
all the four religions. I came to the conclusion that we could know the true 
facts about any religion only after reading its sacred books. After coming - 
here I read the works of Maulana Shibli As a result, I have realized that 
every religion is one, and it is pure and all of them have sprung from the 
same source, hence all are equal. This equality of all religions has been 
included by Vinoba among the eleven vows in a Marathi verse which is 
daily recited in prayers: Nonviolence, Truth, non-stealing, celibacy, non- 
possession, body labour, control of the palate, fearlessness on all occasions, 
equal respect for all religions, swadeshi, and untouchability: these eleven 
vows should be observed in a spirit of humility.‘ 


Gandhi continued to preach the gospel of mutual respect, restraint, 
love, compassion, and adoption of nonviolent methods to solve 
problems. His valiant life-long efforts to bring two communities of 
Hindus and Muslims together had begun in South Africa. He brought 
Hindus and Muslims together and served them as a single community. 
His public life, the life he was promoting both in the Phoenix Ashram 
and at the Tolstoy Farm demostrate that Gandhi meant what he said. 
To him, what one practised was more important than what one actually 
professed. 

He had developed over the years, from his contacts at different 
levels and in different places, respect for other religions, and his study 
and his numerous encounters with members of other religions gave 
him a very unique opportunity to rise above the traditional view of 
religion and he proved with convincing success and sincerity that he 
was the messenger of a new attitude which in a way is in conformity 
with the Vedic hymn, “let noble thoughts come to us from all sides.” 
His attitude on this point is similar to the view held by King Ashoka 
who declared through his edicts Samvadys eva sadhu (omni-—versed alone 
‘is the sage) and the Jaini concept of anekantavada (acceptance of different 
standpoints). “Religions are different roads converging upon the same 
point, what does it matter if we take different roads so long as we reach 
the goal.”° 

What Gandhi wrote from the Yeravda Jail reflects his mind in this 
context thus: “I do not like the word ‘tolerance’, but could not think of 
a better word. Tolerance may imply gratuitous assumption of the 
inferiority of other faiths to one’s own, whereas ahimsa teaches us to 
entertain the same respect for the religious faiths of others as we accord 
to our own, thus admitting the imperfection of the latter. This admission 
will be readily made by a seeker of Truth who follows the law of love. 
Looking at all religions with an equal eye, we would not only hesitate 
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but would think it our duty, to blend into our faith every acceptable 
feature of others.”® . 

Tolerance gives us spiritual insight which is far from fanaticism as | 
the North Pole from the South. The knowledge of religion breaks down 
barriers between faith and faith.’ 

In effect, Gandhi was laying the strong foundation of a new culture 
which would be permeated by the desire of all the people who profess 
different religions to appreciate the best in every tradition, and he, 
therefore, formulated the concept fo sarva—dharma—samabhaoa, treating 
all religions with ‘equal reverence. Such an attitude, if properly 
cultivated, would create a deep and abiding respect in the mind of 
every person towards the religious belief, practice, and way of living 
of others who profess other religions. This Gandhian idea was borne of 
his conviction that we must not just have tolerance but firm commitment 
to treating all religions with equal respect. 

Gandhi made a great contribution as far as tolerance i is concerned. 
Therefore Unesco observed the year 1995 as the International Year of 
Tolerance to coincide with the 125th birthday anniversary of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


Connotations of the Word “Culture” 
The concept of culture was developed in four ways: 


G) Culture came to mean “a general state or habit of mind” with a close 

relationship with the idea of human perfection. 

(i) “A general state of intellectual and moral development in a society as 

a whole.” 
(iii) It came to mean “the general body of the arts and intellectual work.” 
(iv) “The whole way of life, material, intellectual, and spiritual, of a given 
society.”* 

In brief, culture is a way of thinking, a way of worship, and a way 
of life. 

As a human phenomenon, culture signifies cultivation of mind, 
body, and spirit; in other words, it is a cultivation of the state of human 
consciousness. The word “culture” as a value, “which makes life worth 
living,” is the most acceptable of all definitions and it well coincides 
with the Indian view. The concept of culture here is explained mainly 
in terms of values, norms, and ideas for whose realization, use, and 
enjoyment the individual or group of people or a society is organized 
and functions. Different cultures are like different trees and bowers in 
the garden. They increase the beauty and fragrance of the garden; in 
the same manner different cultures make the world worth enjoying. 

In these days of phenomenal achievements of science and 
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technology which has ushered in an era of materialism, rationalism, 
and skepticism, cultures can still prove their worth by playing their 
historical role of providing the sheet—anchor of human survival, spirit 
of coexistence, and collective survival instincts should lead the culture 
forward. 


Chief Ingredients of True Culture 


According to Gandhi, there are three chief ingredients of a true 
civilization based on truth and nonviolence. First, there is a quest for 
truth and nonviolent ways of living and thinking. The goal of a true 
civilization is spiritual longing and moral upliftment of man and not 
the satisfaction of or obsession with external riches and fascinations. 
The following extract from Gandhi presents in brief the essence of his 
concept of how man should live, and what should be his proper conduct 
towards himself and towards the world at large. 


Nature has intended man to earn his bread by manual labour by the sweat 
of his brow and intended him to dedicate his intellect not towards 
multiplying his material wants and surrounding himself with enervating 
and soul-destroying luxuries but towards uplifting his moral being— 
towards knowing the will of the creator—towards serving humanity, and 
thus truly serving himself.’ 


The second indegredient of true civilization is simplicity which 
naturally blows from the first ingredient and is regarded “as the essence 
of civilization.” Simple living and high thinking is the real motto of 
Gandhi's life. Simplicity generally means a life based not on luxurious 
use of things but based on simple wants. The true mark of an ideal 
civilization is not the multiplication but the deliberate and voluntary 
reduction of wants. This alone can enable us to attain real happiness 
and contentment. Simplicity is not the lowering of the standard of living 
but the concrete purification and elevation of the life of material welfare. 
Instead of fostering coarse—ness into life, simplicity creates genuuine 
joy, contentment, and happy disposition. It expresses the natural beauty 
of the soul. There is goodness as well as greatness in simplicity. It rejects 
complexity and sophistication in life. 

The third ingredient of true civilization is the principle of synthesis 
which has been one of the chief characteristics of Indian culture and 
which Gandhi so well articulates in his idea of “cultural rootedness” 
or the principle of Swadeshi. He is well aware that no civilization can 
live and flourish in exclusion. “No culture can live if it attempts to be 
exclusive.”” There is an incessant interaction between them; lending 
and borrowing, sending and receiving, imposing and submitting as 
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people, things and ideas move. However, the primary thing for 
understanding the concept of civilization is how people act and react 
to each other. There are two main process of synthesis and eclecticism, 
that is, absorption and co-existence. Gandhi's principle of synthesis 
has its own distinctive quality. It is neither eclectic adoption nor 
indiscriminate borrowing or copying of any other culture but only our 
assimilatation and adoption of whatever may be good and capable of 
assimilation by us. This view well accords with the Indian spirit of 
synthesis, that is, the principle of unity in diversity. There has been a 
certain openness and fluidity in Indian culture. 


Gandhian Perspective of Interculturality 


Gandhi came across the problem of interculturality in 1887 when he 
went to London for further studies to qualify himself as a barrister. He 
adopted whatever was good in British culture, as, for example, 
strdightforwardness, spirit of service, cleanliness, and punctuality etc. 
and remianed steadfastly committed to the Indian culture, e.g. fidelity, 
family values, and vegetarianism. Gandhi made a careful study of the 
western culture and imbibed what was relevant to his universal 
philosophy and rejected what was irrelevant and unacceptable. 

Again, he got the opportunity to study the other cultures when he 
went to South Africa in 1893. But the main problem before Gandhi was 
to establish harmony among all religions which he did at the risk of his 
life. In South Africa he started prayers by selecting a few verses from 
the scriptures of all religions and continued it in his ashram in India as 
well as in public meetings. His community centers like Phoenix Ashram 
and Tolstoy Farm in South Africa comprised Europeans, Indians, and 
Englishmen. In India the community centers mainly comprised Indians 
of different castes and religions, yet the inmateship of Englishmen-like 
Mr./Mrs. Pollock, Miss Slade, Americans like Louis Fischer, Frenchmen 
like Lanza Del Vasto and his colleagues, Pakhtuns like Khan Abdul 
Gaffer Khan (the Frontier Gandhi), Germans, like Kallenback were very 
usual and he could take care of everybody spontaneously. His well- 
known saying in this context is remarkable: 


Ido not want my house to be walled in on all sides and my closed windows 
to be stuffed. I want the cultures of all the lands to be blown about my 
house as freely as possible. But I refuse to be blown off my feet by any.11 

- There is nothing to prevent me from profiting by the light that may come 
from the west but we must not mistake glamour for trug light.” 


He wanted to build a new culture based on the traditions of the 
past and enriched by the knowledge and experience of the modern 
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I do not propose merely to feed on, or repeat, the ancient culture. It rather 
hopes.to build a new culture based on the traditions of the past and enriched 
by the experience of later times. It stands for the synthesis of the different 
cultures that have come to stay in India, that have influenced Indian life 
and, that in their turn have themselves been influenced by the spirit of the 
soil. This synthesis will naturally be of the Swadeshi type where each culture 
is assured of its legitimate place and not of the American pattern, where 
one dominant culture absorbs the rest, and where the aim is, not towards 
harmony, but towards an artificial and forced unity.” 


Dr Radhakrishnan describes this process of synthesis in Indian 
culture as “conservative liberalism.” “When confronted with new 
culture and knowledge, the Indian does not yield to the temptations of 
the hours but holds fast to his traditional faith, importing as much as 
possible of the new into the old.”” 

Gandhi came into intimate contact with different cultures, systems 
‘of thought and value systems and profited by them immensely, as he 
always kept his mind open and receptive to healthy influences. He 
rightly siad: “No culture can live if it attempts to be exclusive.” 

The impetus for change may come from many sources. Radical 
changes in the natural environment in which the culture may be situated 
may necessitate it. Or the culture itself may come to see its own 
conceptual and practical resources to be inadequate as a result of critical 
reflection in or of confrontation with another culture. Culture of each 
time and place strives to forge a synthesis of ideas, values, and practices 
that would best enable it to deal with the essential tasks of survival 
and prospering. The idea of the worth of a cultural synthesis requires 
some notion of truth or rightness if it is not to fall into the worst kind of 
cultural relativism, since each culture determines what counts as the 
optional solution to the problems of survival and prospering according 
to its internal criteria. 


Measures for Intercuturality 


The following measures can be adopted for tolerance in the context of 
interculturality 


(i) There should be right understanding of cultures of different countries. 
One should analyze how it has developed. 

Gi) Adoption of educational measures for promotion of interculturality 
like study of different languages, learning their folk songs, taking part 
in each other’s festivals, serving the community of other cultures as 
some Indian Africans serve the original Africans. 
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(iv) 


(vi) 


World history ang with it the different cultures of the world should be 
taught. 


- Teachers also need orientation on how to stress cultural unity and 


exercise on integrative as well as formative influence on the younger 
generation. 

Organizing inter-cultural youth camps and exchange programmes 
affording opportunities to youth from different cultures for staying 
together and working together. 

The mass media should project the programmes of different cultures. 
Journalists should make an attempt to stress the positive role of culture 
and highlight constructive efforts made by organizations and others 
in promoting harmony and goodwill, e.g., they can stress on positive 
cultural influence of Mughals and Britishers on Indians. 

Women can also play an important role in bringing about 
interculturahty by educating children at home in promoting good in 
other countries. 

Good books from different cultures may be translated into different 
languages. 

Research in different cultures may be promoted. 
en nee gee in universities 
and co 

Students may be encouraged to visit different places and these should 
be accompanied by due explanations of special features of that culture. 
Discussions, debates, and group singing bring the students of different 
cultures closer physically and emotionally and thus help to understand 
each other better. Such programmes should be encouraged in 
educational institutions. 

A new type of education is needed for developing a better integrated 
learner by revision of courses of study and formulation of schemes of 
national education, from the lowest to the highest, with the purpose 
of promoting study of other cultures. 

Intercultural marriages should be blessed. 

After all, human race is one and therefore the idea of one-world should 
be promoted rather than emphasizing the cultural, religious, lingual, 
and racial differences. 


Man has been trying throughout the ages to develop civilized, 
cultured social life. The essence of this social life, on which the whole 
fabric of today’s modern human society stands, are truth and 
nonviolence. “Nonviolence is the law of the human species as violence 
is the law of the brute.”» 

As Einstein said, “the Gandhian way is the only way and let us 
make an honest attempt in this direction and if the Gandhian alternative 
is found wanting, let historians record that at least an attempt was made 
in that direction.” 
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Communal Harmony in the 
Gandhian Perspective 


MAHATMA GANDHI WAS born on the crossroads of our history 
and gave the country a purposeful direction. He made his mark as a 
reformer, as a thinker, and as a liberator. He was a practical idealist. 
His sense of observation, analysis, and experimentation even at a 
comparatively younger age gave him a distinctive mental quality and 
approach to the matters that he confronted. He was, as Romain Rolland 
remarks, “familiar with the best that Europe and America have 
produced.” He was as faimiliar with the Bible as the Quran believer. 
Bhagavad Gita and Upanishads had a new meaning for him. He drew 
the best out of these. In his constructive programme, he gave the first 
place to communal harmony among the people of different faiths. The 
result was the famous book, The Way to Communal Harmony, written by 
Gandhi himself. In this collection of his writings and speeches, one is 
struck again and again by the passion and sincerity with which he 
pleaded for the cause of better understanding among individuals and 
communities. The book is a compilation of Gandhi’s reflections cn 
certain problems that divide mankind. Everywhere in the world, 
individuals and groups are divided because of fear, suspicion, and 
hatred towards each other, which further depends on whether the 
division expressed itself along religious, economic, political, caste, or 
colour lines. Whatever is the form, insecurity perhaps the major cause 
of individual and social dissensions. A person, who is integrated and 
sure of himself, fears none and consequently provokes no fear. We 
have examples of such heroic individuals. But we do not have till now 
instances of societies or communities that are fully integrated and 
therefore fearless. 

Gandhi felt the need of communal unity during his stay in South 
Africa. The principal communal question before him was harmony 
between Hindus and Muslims who inhabited this country. Gandhi felt 
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‘that if Hindu—Muslim unity was established, unity with other 
communities which was already there, could easily be strengthened. 
He never found serious differences between the Hindus and other 
minority communities like the Christians and the Sikhs, not to speak 
of the small community of the Parsis. Naturally, therefore, he turned to 
the question of Hindu-Muslim unity. He insisted that the Hindus who 
are in a majority in the country should help the Muslims and should 
never entertain any idea of enforcing their rights but try to win the 
hearts of the minority community. He expressed: 


I am striving to become the best cement between the two communities. 
My longing is to be able to cement the two with my blood, if necessary. 
There is nothing in either religion to keep the two communities apart. In 
nature there is a fundamental unity running through all the diversity. 
Religions are no exception to the natural law. They are given to the mankind 
so as to accelerate the process of realization of fundamental unity. The need 
of the moment is not an establishment of a Universal religion but there is a 
greater need to develop mutual respect towards the different religions. 


The basic principle, Truth, inspired all his thought and action. It 
was the realization that an inviolable harmony exists in all creation 
and any violation of that harmony would create disaster. He saw this 
principle enshrined in all religions, which led him to accord equal 
respect to all faiths. Vasudhatoa Kutumbakam of the Vedic tradition to 
him was no different from the Quranic belief that Allah the Beneficent 
and Merciful was the creator of all that we see and hear about and that 
he would dispense justice on the basis of deeds and not the professed 
faith of each person. Nor was it different from the Christian faith that 
God’s love and benediction was for all without any distinction and so 
on. All religions insist on equality of human race and on developing a 
harmonious relationship with entirety of creation around. Any violation 
of the principle of equality gives way to conflict and violation. 

Gandhi regards Islam as a religion of peace in the same sense as 
Christinaity, Buddhism, and Hinduism. No doubt, there are differences 
in degree. He says in this regard that he knew the passages that can be 
quoted form the Holy book Quran to the contrary. But so it is possible 
to quote from the Vedas to the contrary. “My reading of the Quran has 
convinced me that the basis of Islam is not violence but is unadulterated 
Peace. It regards forbearance as superior to vengeance. The very word 
“Islam” means Peace, which is nonviolence. My experience of all India 
tells me that the Hindus and the Muslims know how to live at Peace 
among themselves. I decline to believe that people have said good- 
bye to their senses, so as to make it impossible to live at Peace with 
each other, as they had done for generations. The enmity cannot last 
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forever.” 

Gandhi had never accepted in principle the theory of the Hindus 
and the Muslims being two distinct nations and he tried hard to 
convince both of them of the pernicious character of this principle. He 
continued to the last day of his life to instil the lesson of unity among 
the communities of India. It is remarkable that how by his honest and 
fearless advocacy of communal unity he had enraged many of the 
Muslims and a negligible few among the Hindus. The Muslims looked 
upon him as an enemy, while some Hindus felt that by showing 
humility, respect, regard and partiallity for Muslims, he was jeopar— 
dizing the cause of the Hindus. Those Hindus, who did not like his 
efforts, conceived the idea of getting rid of him. So he was shot to death 
on the prayer ground. It was a tragic end. 

The great leader, however, clearly saw the time coming when people 
belonging to different faiths will have the same regard for other faiths 
that they have for their own. Just as in nature a fundamental unity 
running through all the existing diversity, so also in religions there is a 
fundamental unity, which one has to recognize and realize. In order to 
discover this underlying unity among all religions, Gandhi had with 
him a master key of Truth and nonviolence. He stressed upon universal 
Peace, brotherhood, and reverence for all life. 

He emphatically stressed upon ethical teachings in school 
curriculum, as he believed that the fundamentals of ethics are common 
to all religions. The conflict of creeds and religious recrimination, he 
detested most. He preached that we must eradicate from our midst the 
secret pride that our religion is truer and than other religions. Our 
attitude towards all other religions must be absolutely clear and sincere. 
He wanted unity of heart and mind among Hindus and Muslims. 
Communal harmony always received priority over other programmes. 

All religions teach men to be good and peaceful. Intolerance is the 
religion of negatio. The Gita, The Quran, the Bible, the Granth Sahib, 
the Zend Avesta contain gems of wisdom, although the followers might 
belie their teachings. “The essence of true religious teaching is that one 
should serve and befriend all. I learnt this in my mother’s lap.” 


REETA BAGCHI 
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Gandhi, Vinoba, and the RSS 


A\DDRESSIN G 500 VOLUNTEERS of the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak 
Sangh (RSS) in Bhangi Colony on 16 September, 1947, Gandhi told them 
of his visit to their camp in “Wardha years ago when Dr K.S. Hedgewar 
(1890-1940), the founder of the RSS, was alive. There was nothing 
surprising in it except for the fact that it had never been highlighted 
before. It may safely be assumed that Gandhi must have done so at the 
invitation of Dr Hedgewar himself who, while sharing the ideology of 
the Hindu Mahasabha, had a regard for Gandhi who had gone beyond 
the policy of constitutionalism followed by the Mahasabha and initiated 
a direct action programme for attaining independence of the country. 
On his retrun to Nagpur on the completion of his medical studies in 
Calcutta, he had joined both the Mahasabha and the Congress and on 
the occasion of the Nagpur Congress session in 1920, had worked as 
the Chief of the Congress Volunteer Corps raised then. 

However, he had later left the Congress because of its involvement 
with the Khilafat question, the sudden withdrawal of the Non- 
cooperative movement by Gandhi, dissensions among the Congress 
leaders and the atrocities on the Hindus by the Moplahs of Malabar. At 
the same time, his experience with volunteer corps raised temporarily 
for the Congress session, gave him an idea of some permanent corps, 
well-disciplined, social service-minded, and indoctrinated. It had 
ultimately led him to found the RSS in 1925 with a selected group of 
volunteers in Nagpur. In spite of it, Dr Hedgewar had participated in 
Civil Disobedience of 1930 and then finally left the Congress because, 
as he perceived, of its ineffective leadership. 

Gandhi, who was ever appreciative of the good in others and keen 
to admit it, had been well-impressed by their discipline, complete 
absence of untouchability, and rigorous simplicity. He was also firmly 
of the view that any organization which was inspired by the ideal of 
service and self-sacrifice was bound to grow in strength. But to be truly 
useful, self-sacrifice must be born of pure motives and joined with true 
knowledge. Otherwise it could prove to be vicious. Though we are not 
aware of Gandhi's talks with Dr Hedgewar, another must have certainly 
made known to him of his thinking. 

The prayer recited by the RSS in Bhangi Colony was in praise of 
Mother India, Hindu Culture, and Hinduism. Hence Gandhi pointed 
out in his speech that Hinduism was not an exclusive religion and that 
it had absorbed the best in other religions. Therefore there could be no 
quarrel with Islam and its followers. He said that to hold that Muslims 
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and Christians staying in the country must live as slaves to Hindus 
would be killing Hinduism. He informed them of his talks a few days 
earlier with M.S. Golwalkar who had succeeded Dr Hedgewar as the 
head of the RSS after his death of in 1940. He had told him of the various 
kinds of complaints he had received against the RSS. The latter had 
said that though he could not vouchsafe for the correct behaviour of 
all volunteers, the policy of the RSS was purely of rendering service to 
Hindus and Hinduism and that too not at the cost of others. Though 
the Sangh did not believe in nonviolence, it also did not believe in 
aggression. The volunteers were trained in the art of self-defence, not 
retaliation. 

While appreciating the RSS for being a well-organized and well- 
disciplined body, Gandhi pointed out that their strength could be used 
both in the interest of the country as well as against them. He told 
them of the various kinds of allegations against them and said that 
though he could not say if they had any truth in them, it was for them 
to show their baselessness. Thus Gandhi, while conveying to them his 
appreciation of their good points, had also expressed to them his 
differences on their attitude towards the followers of other religions, 
particularly Muslims. It may also be added here that RSS representatives 
were amongst those who had signed the declareation of 18 January 
1948, assuring Gandhi of peace in Delhi so that he could end his 
indefinite fast begun on the 13th of that month. 

However, Gandhi's assassination had created in Pune and some 
other cities of Maharashtra a feeling of joy and some Maharashtrian 
Brahmins had distributed sweets on hearing of it. This, combined with 
a few other facts, had aroused a suspicion that the RSS had a hand in 
the assassination. As a result, it was banned and several hundreds of 
its members were put behind the bars. But those suspicions were later 
found to be baseless and on Golwalkarji accepting the conditions laid 
down by Vallabhbhai Patel, the Home Minister, the ban was lifted in 
1949. The conditions were that the RSS would have a written and 
published constitution, restrict itself to cultural matters, forswear 
violence and secrecy, profess loyalty to India's flag and constitution 
and provide for a democratic organization. Henceforth, the RSS 
members were allowed to join any political party, including the 
Congress, though, in view of their thinking, they preferred to join the 
Jana Sangh which had been formed after the resignation of Dr Shyama 
Prasad Mookerjee from the Nehru Cabinet on the issue of the Nehru- 
Liagat Pact of 1950. 

Such was the position when Vinoba entered the national scene with 
his Bhoodan movement. The RSS leaders must have expected a softer 
corner from him since he was a Maharashtrian Brahmin who in his 
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boyhood had celebrated Shivaji Jayanti, had an attraction for the 
revolutionaries of Bengal, was a great admirer of Tilak, and had in the 
early 1920s started a periodical named Maharashtra Dharma, a term 
reflective of the Maharashtrian sentiments. But Vinoba had travelled a 
long distance since then and developed his own social philosophy under 
the influence of Gandhi's thinking. He had made a thorough study of 
the Koran in its original in 1940 and had come to hold the Prophet in 
high respect; for, his teachings, as he understood them away from the 
popular Jehadi viewpoint. Though he was all for the acceptance of good 
in the ancient traditions of this country, he was against all superiority 
complex, looking down on others who did not share them. 

Speaking on the main three ideologies of the age, namely Fascism 
(Nazism), Communism, and Gandhism, in Wardha in December 1941, 
he had said that there is no ideology without some good points and to 
codemn it wholesale only imparts strength to it and makes it thrive. 
He found in Nazism the merit of pride in the past of the country, the 
respect and attachment it felt for the culture of its ancesstors, and its 
plea to maintain the past traditions. Its defects, however, lay in its racial 
arrogance, the regimentation of thought of its youth and its general 
narrow-mindedness. He had then said that the same kind of ideas were 
also growing inthis country. Citing the example of his own home state 
Maharashtra, he referred to its youth being inspired by such terms as 
“Maharashtra: Dharma”, “rule of the Peshwas” and “Our Samartha 
(Guru Ramdas)”, and being attracted towards such celebrations as of 
Dasnavmi, Hanuman Jayanti and Shivaji Utsava. All this explained 
their attraction for the Hindu Mahasabha and for similar reasons the 
Muslims’ attraction for the Muslim League. He was for all this but for 
the fact that the youths were also being led on a wrong path. He found 
it in the view the Maharashtrian youths had for Gandhi on whom they 
looked down as incapable of contributing any good thing because he 
was a Gujarati, a weak-minded community of businessmen with no 
martial traditions. He refuted this view of theirs, insisting that he was 
doing so as a Maharashtrian. 

Vinoba had also then laid stress on the non-exclusive trait of the 
Indian culture and in its favour cited the famous line of Tagore Etyee 
Bharater mahamanaver sagtarteere which repeatedly occur in his song 
Hey Mor Chitta. Explaining it, he said: “Peoples from all over the world 
came to settle here. All of them did not come as invaders and forcibly 
settled down here. The Parsis had not invaded the country and we 
assigned them a place to settle down after due consideration. An 
established usage of this country, an old tradition, has been to provide 
opportunities to others and not to invade them.” And then he also 
added: “The (main) tradition of India has been of a big Banyan tree. It 
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would not be any matter of high pride to cut off its branches and to 
injure our heads instead of taking shelter under it. The tradition of 
India has been of the great authors of religious treatises and of 
innumerable righteous persons and saints belonging to various religions 
and regions of the country, and I have not the least doubt that if I give 
up this tradition, I will be depriving the country of its glory and its 

capacity for creative work.” . 

Thus Vinoba, like Gandhi, while appreciating the good in the RSS, 
could not agree with its view of Indian culture. Yet it was natural for 
Maharashtrians, including the top RSS leaders, to feel attracted towards 
him because of his world fame, great scholarship, and sainthood. While 
he was returning to Wardha for the first time after his 12-year long 
Bhoodan Gramdan Padyatra, Guru Golwalkar had met him on 2 April 
1964 when they had a long talk dealing with the attitude towards those 
who professed religions of non-Indian origin. The impression it left on 
Vinoba was conveyed in the condolence message he sent on Golwalkar's 
death in June 1973. It said: “I had great respect for Guru Golwalkar. He 
had no narrow caste feelings. He had an all-India perspective and faith 
in spirituality. He respected Islam, Christianity, and other religions. 
What he wanted was that they should not keep away from the 
mainstream.” This statement of Vinoba was greatly welcomed in the 
RSS circles. Sri Bala Saheb Deoras, who had succeeded Golwalkar as 
the Sarasangh Sanchalak, wrote a letter to Vinoba expressing their 
apprecition over it and gave assurance of efforts to the direction 
indicated by him. He also sought his blessings for it. The explanation 
for this development, which one can easily surmise, lay in the fact that 
they had found in Vinoba a person who tried to understand them 
instead of vilifying them as was the general practice. 

Later, some top RSS persons visited-Paunar to seek Vinoba's 
blessings in person. Vinoba then mentioned to them the letter he had 
received from Deoras affirming that they would pay heed to what he 
had indicated in his message and attempt to act upon it and said: “They 
must do it and for that they have my blessings.” 

This had naturally brought Deoras closer to Vinoba and when he 
was in prison during the national Emergency, he wrote some letters to 
him which were acknowledged. But it appears that besides 
acknowledgement, there was no response on the matters contained 
therein. This is understandable. June 1975 was the period of Vinoba’s 
silence and after that he was trying to prevail upon Indira Gandhi to 
provide relief to the families of workers in jail who were their only 
bread-winners, to end the Emergency and to have elections. All this 
needed confidentiality. 

After his release, Deoras met Vinoba at Paunar in March 1977. In 
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their talk, two things stand out for our purpose. One, Vinoba asked 
him to admit good Muslims in the Sangh. While saying that he had 
even made friends with some Muslims in the prison who belonged to 
Jamait-e-Islam, he kept mum over membership, and Vinoba too, as 
was his wont, did not press him for an answer. Two, Deoras wanted a 
message for a 3-day RSS meet to be held the following month, but 
Vinoba was not in a position to oblige him since a few months he had 
resolved'not to do any such thing. 

This is an account of the contact between Gandhi and Vinoba on 
one side and the RSS top leaders on the other. It is obvious that the 
attitude of both of them towards the RSS was the same, though 
expressions might have varied. It is not that they were unaware of the 
Muslim mentality but they believed in changing their hearts and not 
in maltreating them. In this their approach was perfectly psychological. 
Gandhi had once said that “there are chords in every human heart, if 
only we know to strike the right chord, we bring out the music.” He 
was experimenting with it when he was shot dead. Vinoba too had 
once said: “Let us only think and talk of the good qualities of a person. 
A mother only talks of the good qualities of her child, not of the defects. 
She entertains a faith that defects would disappear.” Unfortunately, 
instead of this approach, the method adopted has been mostly of 
overlooking a wrong attitude of the Muslims or at times of over-reacting 
to their misdeeds. 


VISHWANATH TANDON 


National Religion for 
Coexistence 


RELIGION IS PURELY a personal attachment, a faith, and to follow 
its principles is to purify mind. No one can be compelled to follow any 
particular religion. Religion depends upon personal feelings and utmost 
individual faith. That is why it should be left to a person to follow any 
religion. 

Religion should be practised within heart or within the four walls 
of the house either alone or with family members or friends by wilL It 
is not an item of public show at public places like publicity 
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advertisements of goods of a company. All regions are respectful but 
not the subject of criticism, denouncing or comparable because these 
are different ways to attain mental peace, to conduct proper behaviour 
in society and obtain salvation (if you believe). Then where is the 
question of discord (dispute) among different religions? That is why 
public show of any religion in a form of jalsa, rally, demonstration, 
Dharma Sammelans, and religious speech at public places are 
undesirable because it creates rivalry, unhealthy competition, and at 
times, creates hatred and hostilities in the minds of the public. 

Political leaders should not use religion in politics and the Dharma 
Gurus of religions should not involve themselves in politics, otherwise 
they are responsible to deviate the minds of people from the right to 
the wrong direction and it ends in ethnic or religious clash which is the 
betginning of the fatal end of nation integrity. 

Apart form personal religion, there should be one more common 
religion of all citizens of India, a Nationa Religion for Coexistence. People 
of India should be loyal to this country by heart. We all should think 
about how can we live together peacefully, having own personal religions? A 
person living in Pakistan is known as a Pakistani, in America as an 
American, in China as a Chinese etc. Then why we are not ready to be 
called Indians or Hindustani in place of Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Sikh, 
and Jain etc. It is a very big question before all of us. That is why we all, 
irrespective of personal identification, need one religion more 
commonly NRC (Nation Relegion for Coexistence). Our children are born 
here, our dreams are to be realized here, we have our houses and 
relatives here and belongings with sentiments here. Therefore we protect 
all these at any cost. Can we leave our home, children, and place for 
elsewhere? Perhaps not! Then why our beloved country does not belong 
to us? Why do we not merge our personal identification with this India? 
Why do we hesitate to be called Indian or Hindustani? 

If all decide to live together peacefully and in a cooperative manner, 
irrespective of our caste and creed and aspire for the prosperity of the 
country, if means that we follow NRC. Without it chaos, disputes, and 
destruction is ahead and everyone will have to pay its price heavily 
through personal sacrifices in the near future. It will prove as a human 
catastrophe fatal to the human race. 

The basic Principles of NRC are: 


(i) No criticism of any religion in any way 
(ii) Freedom to follow any religion 
(iii) No compelled or motivational conversion of any religion 
(iv) Religion should be in heart and be practised for self—upliftment 
(v) No public show of religion as publicity 
(vi) No comparison with other religions 
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Neera Chandhoke, The Conceits of Civil Society, Oxford University — 
Press, New Delhi, 2008, pp. 278 


Clearly, I am a little qualified to review the book The Conceits of Civil 
Society by an eminent political scientist Neera Chandhoke. 

I was able to grasp more easily her earlier book “Beyond 

Secularism.” I am out of my depth on this book. I tried to find some 
straw to hold on to—and noticed the word “tivil” in the title. The first 
time I became familiar with that word was during the freedom struggle 
when civil disobedience was the order of the day. So I turned to the 
index of Neera’s book. I was pleased to find three entries on Gandhi. 
But all the three entries under Gandhi relate to three other persons: 
Indira, Rajiv, and Sonia. Mahatma Gandhi is not there. I was at a loss 
a ; 
I then turned to the all-weather friend Webster to elucidate the 
meaning of “conceit.” It means “an overweening idea of oneself; vanity.” 
That made sense. There has been a mushrooming of movements and 
groups in India, particularly in the past three decades, concerned with 
a variety of public causes, civil rights, environment, and women, to 
name same of the prominent ones, and a host of non-governmental 
organizations (NGO). Maybe some of them (or let us say all of them) 
have an exaggerated notion of their self-importance and wear vanity. 
But taken together, do they add up to even remotely or reasonably 
holding more than the periphery of India’s civil society. 

The issue of size and significance of the conceited crowd in the 
country as a whole is important to develop a theory which—could be 
rooted in the realm of political science for a better understanding by 
civil society (and others, academics, analysts et al) of its role and place 
in the scheme of things, political, and social. The author herself regards 
them as a motley and rootless crowd. She says these NGOs are 
“emerging from the basket of the donor agencies.” What is the reach of 
the donor basket? 

If a political theory is needed to cut to size or deflate those swelling 
with overweening opinion about self, let it be so. The author is well 
placed to dectde that. We can only mention one or two things, which, 
on reading her book, occur to us, at our meagre level of political 
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One of the premises, cited by the author is: “It is more or less 
assumed by the civil society argument that when people enter the 
sphere, they put aside their swords, six-shooters, and other para- 
phernalia of violence, which may have governed public transactions in 
pre-modern times.” Who has claimed that they put aside their swords? 
It is more like raising a bogey and demolishing it. 

That is where one misses the absence of Gandhi in this book. 
Gandhi was concerned with both “society” and “state.” He consistently 
drew attention to the fact that by its very nature the state will impinge 
on society. So he wanted the society to live by “do it for itself” what lay 
in its hands without putting that burden on the state. The State’s role 
will be residual, albeit complementary. He conceived of village republics 
at the base. To minimise their carrying the swords, he proposed the 
analogy of “oceanic circles.” Overall, that state is the best, he said, 
which governed the least. His was thus a rational order. What modern 
management institutions teach is “ management by exception.” The 
view was not prompted by what has come to be called civil society 
conceit 

Gandhi saw the modern state as essentially dehumanising rather 
than promoting an authentic humanity. Its monopolization of decision- 
making and force took away from individuals their duty (and therefore 
their “right”) of spiritual self—realization and self-regulation. Moreover, 
. it was inherently violent, depending on fear and force, and therefore 
was essentially immoral. 

Gandhi also cautioned against reposing excessive faith in social 
change via legislation which implied enormous powers being vested 
in legislatures and in the executive (ultimately inspectors /police), for 
example, in the matter of prohibition, child marriage, dowry etc. It was 
a responsibility, he believed, which rested on society (which was civil 
in part—as he did not see the whole society as homogeneous) as dis— 
tinct from the State. 

Similarly, he felt that the village republics must also be cons- 
tructively engaged in the matter of hunger, food, reducing the scope 
for state to accumulate buffer stocks (and fail to reach them to the 
starving—due either for political reasons or sheer incapacity). 

Gandhi was not running down the State. He was creating objective 
conditions in which the State did not run itself down. Rather, the State 
stayed away from committing follies by acquiring avoidable “fat,” 
that is, to assume too many functions which in turn would require 
extorting resources and acquiring legal and coercive authority to deliver 
not only food but welfare of all kinds (“legitimate” sounding goods) 
but in the process to do injury to its own representational character 
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(democratic) and its governing principle, rule of law. 

We can wrap up his thinking as a balanced equation between State 
and Society. Such a lens can enable us to see or foresee the pitfalls of 
mindless, unprincipled, and impracticable assumption of roles by 
either society or State. 

He came down specially heavily on society, to enable it to save 
itself from conceit or worse. 

For example, civil rights groups—the way they view their role and 
their performance—could easily merit Neera’s indictment of “conceit.” 
How did Gandhi want us to go about it? Gandhi viewed the issue of 
human rights quite differently from what is the notion prevalent 
today. In 1940 Gandhi was in touch with HG Wells who had drawn up 
a list of human rights. Gandhi told Wells that he would do better by 
drawing up a list of the duties of man “Begin with a charter of Duties of 
Man ....and I promise the rights will follow as spring follows winter. 
I write from experience. As a young man I began life by seeking to 
assert my rights and I soon discovered I had none not even over my 
wife. So I began by discovering performing my duty by my wife, my 
children, friends, companions and society and I find today that I have 
greater rights, perhaps than any living man I know.” 

Gandhi also recognized that changing the social order could not be 
divorced from changing the political order and required serious 
consideration of the nature of the polity, as well as practical political 
involvement. He argued that people’s political arrangements should 
be designed to recognize, sustain, and promote their moral core and 
. capacity for self-control and self-regulation. He did not take it for 
granted that it was already so—he did detect the sword in some hands: 
In Gandhi's ideal of satyagraha came together many of his core beliefs 
and assumptions. Here were the ideals of the primacy of the spiritual 
in authentic human existence, the interdependence of all life, the need 
to discern moral modes of action, and, above all, the essential principle 
of ahtmsa, nonviolent compassion in action. It was this bundle of 
mutually reinforcing ideals that were the foundation for Gandhi’s 
commitment to satyagraha as the only moral means of following Truth 
in practical situations and combating perceived wrong or un-truth, 
which would in their operation safeguard the moral integrity and 
authentic humanity of all concerned in any situation of conflict. 

The Human Rights groups today are perpetually pitted against the 
State pressurising it with such might as they are able to muster to make 
it respect human rights of all sections of society, particularly the 
vulnerable and the weak. These groups are outraged at the lack of 
sensitivity and response of the state and all its arms—civil or khaki. 
But Gandhi foresaw that given the nature of the state, it was inevitable 
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that human rights of the weak will not be safe if we relied heavily on 
the state. 

The path of those valiantly fighting the state for ensuring human 
rights is ridden with double jeopardy. First, they have weakened 
themselves by failure to acquire the power to obtain and secure rights 
by raising their own strength first through self-control and, nonviolence 
and by doing their duty first and steadfastly regardless of the conduct 
of the other. Second, the State, as Gandhi feared, has become more 
violent and wooden, if not wicked. Its stance is compounded by those 
pitted against it, by their standing only on one leg of rights, the other of 
duty put to rest. 

Gandhi held that “in this moral universe rights remain correlated 
to duties. Just as I have a right to be protected from harm, so I have a 
duty not to harm others. The ethics of the means is as inviolable as the 
ethics of the end itself.” 

Those engaged in the battle for human rights might, at first sight, 
view Gandhi’s proposition with skepticism. They may even regard it 
as pouring cold water over their idealism and ardor. Some may even 
dub Gandhi as being on the side of the oppressor. All that we can say to 
them is please allow a moment’s reflection on what underlies their 
continued failure to subdue what they regard as the “Satanic” state? Is 
there an option (even partially) to their present approach, which could 
open the ventilator, if not the door, to success? 

We also need a charitable thought for the State. Quite a bit of the 
shape or angularities it has acquired—which have emasculated it of 
much democratic substance as the author sees (or so we presume the 
author sees)}—has not followed necessarily from its well-known 
inherent weaknesses. Rather, it has been a victim of history. In the 
postwar world while countries were overturning the colonial rule— 
assuming their own destiny—their attention turned simultaneously to 
combat in one word “underdevelopment” (poverty, unemployment, 
ignorance, inequalities, and the like). 

In the postwar world there was a universal recognition (USA, 
soviet Union, Germany, Japan) that it was necessary for the state to 
play a dynamic or larger-than-life role in the reconstruction of war 
torn countries/economies as well as by India, Tanzania etc. for the 
reconstruction of post-colonial countries. 

The State thus came to be the panacea. Over time it nursed the 
belief that “it knew what was best for the people.” The State here 
extended to World Bank, IMF, the USA no less. A lot of “reconstruction” 
has been achieved—Germany/Japan are a sterling example and so 
also countries in South East Asia (Asian Miracle). The State has behaved 
in this period with less regard for democracy and more for GDP. Even 
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minimum observance of democratic rule of law has been deliberately 
overlooked often. In oné word, the State acquired not merely conceit 
but what Neera calls conceits. And, in mega tonnes. It would not do to 
lay it all at the door of democracy as being inadequate or hollow. 
Deeper reflection is called for. | 

Those fighting this “wicked” nature of the State are like David vs. 
Goliath. Their fire power is feeble. But they want to give it a fight. 
Nyerere’s favourite parable comes to mind. A rabbit was racing ahead. 
People asked him “where are you rushing to?” To fight the elephant. 
Derisive laughter. How can you fight the elephant? I know, said the 
rabbit, I can’t fight the elephant, but I must give a fight! Conceit all 
lright. But their conceit is no more than a pinprick; that of the State is 
amputation. Any theory that wants to rid the civil society of real or 
imaginary conceits must invoke a simultaneous equation. It should 
also give the State a steam bath. 


L.C. Jain 


Baren Ray, Partition of India and Other Related Matters, IMH, New 
Delhi, 2002, pp. 299 

ad 
There are many contradictory views and opinions about the partition 
of India. Some scholars hold the view that Muslim League, and specially 
M.A. Jinnah, was responsible for this. While others hold Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Sardar Patel, and Mountbatten to be the main culprits. And a 
few have not even spared Gandhi for it. Gandhi had said, “Let the 
posterity know that Gandhi was not a party to the vivisection of 
India.” Using a Gujarati metaphor he likened Independence-cum~ 
' partition to a “wooden loaf.” 

The contribution of the author lies in compelling us to have a “new 
thinking on partition.” 

The author attributes the partition to the enormous problems of 
diversity in our population. This is true to a large extent of almost all 
the countries. The religious, linguistic, ethnic, and cultural diversities 
can be resolved on the basis of devolution of power on a federal or 
confederal basis. He rightly advocates a-detailed historical study of 
our recent past and our struggle against colonialism. This alone will 
equip us to face the new challenges of the future. 

Baren Ray argues that in the absence of proper knowledge of the 
past, mutual fears, suspicions and tensions, ultimately resulted in the 
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eruption of a crisis whose resolution could not be anything but partition 
fo the country. Modern histofiography has sought to delineate the 
process of modern nation formation in the colonized territories in the 
course of the national liberation struggle. Naturally the overall process 
of nation-building subsumes three rule processes—political unification, 
economic unification, and emotional unification. In each case the end— 
product would be influenced by the twin forces wielded by the colonial 
power on the one hand and the native population and its various 
components on the other. All the three processes have been very ably 
and comprehensively dealt with by the author. 

The author has postulated that Hindus and Muslims did not 
. constitute two complete different cultural entities. The synthesizing 
process of the two cultures remained incomplete and, one can even 
say, rather limited. The compromise formula for united India was 
likened by Nehru as the cutting off the head, to get rid of the headache. 
The partition did not lead to the emergence of two peaceful neighbours. 
The relationship between the two countries remained strained partly 
because of the psyche of separatism and partly due to the Kashmir 
issue. 

The Hindu Mahasabha did not take active part in the freedom 
struggle. Its fight against British coloniasm was subordinated by its 
animosity even before the Muslim League asked for a separate state in 
1940. 

A substantial amount of information and arguments for and against 
partition are already available. The scholarly work has been done by 
historians, academicians, novelists, journalists, and leaders or actors 
who have been party to dialogue and negotiations of this process. It 
will be extremely difficult to find any new information or knowledge 
in the book. The author has, ofcourse, critised some of the wrong 
decisions of some leaders, particularly those of Nehru, and has 
suggested that the right decisions of all the parties concerned would 
have changed the whole course of history. 

A two-nation theory based on religious and cultural differences 
has been very well demolished by Baren Ray. Partition was essentially 
a political decision. Gandhi and Nehru were true secularists since they 
criticized the Muslim League along with the Hindu Mahasabha. 

The basic contribution of the book emerges from a screening of 
Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad’s papers and an analysis of his views in 
the defernce of Indian unity. The neglected aspects of the tragic fate of 
the Pathans and the Baluchis and the role of unique leader Abdul 
Gaffar Knan (Frontier Gandhi) have been very well examined in detail 
The betrayal by the leaders had greatly disappointed the Frontier 
Gandhi. 
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The future of both the countries lies in encouraging centripetal, 
instead of centrifugal, tendencies. 

The other essays are more informative; they teach some lessons as 
to how to avoid pitfalls and failures in future. The essay on the 
language question advocates the acceptance of the threetanguage 
formula to bring integration as well as unity in diversity. 

Gandhi, on 6 February 1916, on the occasion of the opening of the 
Benares Hindu University (BHU) said that it was “a matter of deep 
humiliation and shame” for him that he was compelled to address his 
countrymen in that sacred (Benares) city in a foreign language. He 
went on to observe: “our language is the reflection of ourselves, and if 
you tell me that our languages are too poor to express the best thought, 
then I say that sooner we are wiped out of existence, the better for us.” 
The situation has not changed much after more than 55 years of 
independence. 

The author has called spade a spade. His courage of conviction 
emerges from the evidence of documents and having an open mind. 
But the material appears highly disjointed. He has not succeeded in 
giving a coherent theme, though by and large the book will serve as an 
additional asset to the literature on partition. 


K.D. Gangrade 


Majid Tehranian and David W. Chappell, eds, Dialogue of 
Civilizations: A New Peace Agenda for a New Millennium, I.B. Tauris & 
Company, in association with The Toda Institute of Global Peace and 
Policy Research, London/New York, 2002, pp. 302 


In the last few decades, peace research has emerged as an autonomous 
discipline attracting massive inputs of funds and skils. Unlike the rest 
of social sciences, however, its output has at best been enigmatic. One 
is not quite sure how to look at the balance sheet. The volume under 
review is a good example of this enigma. 

The volume has been put together by the Toda Institute for Global 
Peace and Policy Research. It marks the culmination of one phase of. 
the Institute’s project on Human Security and Global Governance 
which attracted, in a span of four years, from 1996 to 2000, more than 
300 scholars from all over the world, studying and collaborating on 
various aspects of world peace. This book should be considered an 
impressive record by any yardstick. It attempts to draw relevant © 
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conclusions for this massive research. 

The volume is organized around the theme of “dialogue of 
civilizations.” In its self-stated mission, it “brings scientists, 
philosophers, and. religious leaders together to address the problem of 
how to employ our combined scientific and spiritual knowledge for 
the formulation of values and norms that can face up to the immense 
challenges of the twenty-first century.” To quote further, the essays in 
the volume are said to be “authentic and eloquent voices of a variety of 
cultural and religious tradition, including indigenous, Confucian, 
Hindu, Buddhist, Christian, Islamic, Baha’i and secular humanists.”: 

It would not be quite fair in a short review like this to measure the 
volume against its own claims. And yet it is important to go beyond 
the rhetoric of peace research and examine, howsoever selectively, 
what all this semantics of “combined scientific and spiritual knowledge” 
and “authentic and eloquent voices” actually mean. In doing this, let 
me repeat, my intention is not pick little holes here or there but to 

grapple with the larger enigma of peace research. 

l No one can quite quarrel with the need for a dialogue of civilizations. 
The strategy employed by this volume is the simpliest one. There are, 
to begin with, three introductory papers that try to put the debate ina 
historical perspective. This is followed by six individual contributions 
that cover discussions of Hindu, Confucian, Buddhist, Judaic, Christian, 
and Islamisc traditions. In the second part of the volume, the focus 
shifts to an analysis of certain peace and policy agendas. There are, in 
_ this section, papers that grapple with macro problems such as ending 
war or humanizing economy and micro initiatives such as peace work 
or value education undertaken by NGOs. 

On the face of it, such a strategy seems both comprehensive and 
potentially fruitful. Yet, as one reads through the volume, one painfully 
becomes aware that something somewhere is seriously amiss. Not 
only is there no attempt to come to grips with any “combined scientific 
and spiritual knowledge,” the voices are quite often vacuous and 
discordant even in their authenticity and eloquence. There is no trace 
of a dialogue here; at best, there are monologues of sadhus selling 
peacewares in a festival of Kumbh. 

Nur Yalman berates Buddhism in Sri Lnaka for its violent makeover, 
while Yoichi Kawada is content with peace initiatives under Saka 
Gakkai Buddhism. So how does one distinguish the “true” from “false” 
tradition, or do we say that we are dealing with two manifestations of 
one tradition. In that case, how does the dialogue begin and with 
which manifestation? Chowdary is unhappy with the Papal mandate 
of Christian conversions but Fred Dallmayr is busy squaring the tensions 
between the sacred and the secular within Christianity. Many a time, 
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“global ethics” surfaces as a buzz word and the temptation to underline 
the need for tolerance and understanding appears routinely in most 
contributions but the monologue does not move beyond rhetoric. 

The concrete “peace agendas” that feature in the book such as SEM 
(Spirit in Education Movement) in Thailand could be real enough in 
their localized contexts but chances of replication remain elusive. 
More importantly, even if one were to grant success of peace initiatives 
here and there, how do these trickles turn into a stream that would 
contain a Saddam Hussain or a George Bush? This, I believe, is the real 
enigma of peace research. 

Just as in the past, a few Emperors allowed democracy and 
decorative dissent, modern—day regimes seem to have allowed conflict 
prevention and peace research as exalted exercises. A certain amount 
of self—flagellation—e.g. critique of arms race etc.—is built into this 
scenario. The institutes that carry on this mandate continue to operate 
with the tacit blessings of war machines. When the chips are down, 
peace takes a back seat and enemy hunting comes to the fore. If there 
are honourable exceptions, the state takes over and muzzles the vaices 
of reason and sanity. 

More than anyone else, the Toda Institute that has sponsored this 
volume must be painfully aware of this reality from the historical 
experience of its own progenitor, the Soka Gakkai (SGI). For his anti- 
Establishment views, Tsunesaburo Makiguchi, the founder of Soka 
Gakkai, was put behind bars and his organization reduced to ruins. 
History has turned the staunchly monotheistic legacy of Makiguchi 
into SGI's new religious pluralism and inter-civilizational dialogue, 
This is a shift that needs to be emulated by religious organizationstike 
the RSS right here in India, the world over. If the choice is between a 
debate on Ram’s birthplace versus global ethics, my vote would go for 
the latter. 

At the end of it, neither topic covered in the volume may actually 
make us wiser. The volume under review fails in its promise. The 
dialogue does not take off. In endeavours like this, one of course does 
not expect arrivals but even approaches are a little hazy and unclear. 
- But we are still left with a feeling that we want more of it and that more 
people in many more places must begin to ask the same kind of 
questions and voice same kind of hopes. We want more visions a la 
Joseph Rotblat’s global equitable community and more remembrances | 
like Dr Radhakrishnan’s detour to virtues of Gandhian economy, until 
Saddams and Bushes begin to listen. It is a nice feeling and for this, the - 
credit definitely goes to the Toda Institute. 


Krishna Prakash Gupta 
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MAHATMA GANDHI, THE CONGRESS, i 
AND THE PARTITION OF INDIA Í 
By D.C. Jua I 
(Revised & Enlarged Second Paper-Back Edition) I 
Pages XVI+202 Price Rs. 295/- | 
In praise of the Book I 
You have strung together authentic accounts and made an irrefutable I 
I presentation. I wish many people read it. I am sure it will help in | 
| Removing many misundarstandings, at least in those who are willing | 
to see. 
| Ravindra Varma, Chairman, Gandhi Peace Foundation, New Delhi l 
I DC Jha lets inconstestable documents tell the story. He should be l 
i commended for uniting several threads into a pattern of irony, tragedy | 
I and heroism that does justice to history. l 
| Rajmohan Gandhi, Review in Gandhi Marg, New Delhi i 
Ty have read DC Jha's intimate memoir of Mahatma Gandhi and i 
i Congress and the tragic prelude to India's partition with unflagging l 
I interest and recommend his book to all serious students of Indian | 
[| history. Mr. Jha is to be congratulated for his honesty and fearless | 
| integrity. I 
i Professor S. Wolpert, Professor of Indian History, University of | 
| California, Los Angles i 
| It is a very interesting study of the struggle over Partition. DC Jha has J 
J done a service to offer vigorous defence of Gandhi's vision and of the j 
g departure of the Congress leaders from that vision upon their accession p 
to political power. It is a powerful and tragic tale. i 
i Professor John Hunt, Shaw University, Raleigh, North Carolina, USA 
There are many aspects of partition, covered in the book, of which I 5 
was not fully aware. I found the book immensely readable and 
l ituminating. I 


The book is also available in Hindi, Bengali, 
Marathi, and Gujarati editions. 
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Robert Putnam, Bowling Alone, Simon and Schuster, New York, 2000 


The thesis of Bowling Alone, in brief summary, is that America’s stock 
of social capital has been declining since approximately the late 1960s. 
Putnam explains the meaning of his central concept, “social capital,” 
as, again in brief summary, ”. . . .connections among individuals— 
social networks and the norms of reciprocity and trustworthiness that 
arise from them” (p. 19), including both bonding within groups and 
bridging between groups. He carefully analyzes several lines of 
evidence (primarily membership rolls of organizations and answers to 
survey questions asked repeatedly over several decades) to demonstrate 
that the civic disengagement his thesis postulates has indeed happened. 

Putnam then canvases what appears to be all for the plausible 
hypotheses that are candidates for explaining why social capital has 
declined in recent decades. Conceding that he cannot fully explain the 
phenomena he describes, his best guesses blame, again in briefest 
summary, mainly four factors: television, changes in work making 
people busier and more stressed, urban sprawl, and — fourth and 
largest—the grim reaper death taking away a generation that became 
civic-minded by participating in the nation’s united struggle against 
fascism in World War I, leaving in its place younger generations both 
not formed in World War I's school of patriotic virtue and relatively 
more influenced by the first three factors blamed. 

In addition to showing that social capital has declined, and why, 
Putnam makes a case that its decline matters: it negatively impacts 
measures of child welfare, it makes neighbourhoods less safe to live in, 
it reduces prosperity, it makes people less happy and less healthy, it 
saps the vitality of democratic institutions. 

Even more important ~... the central fact is that investment in 
social capital was not (in the Progressive Era) an alternative to, but a 
prerequisite for, political mobilization and reform. That too is a crucial 
lesson for our own times.” (p. 399) Putnam suggests that whatever 
America’s problems may be, a prerequisite to solving them is having a 
population that has enough civic virtue and altruistic motivation to 
want to solve them. Although civic virtue and wanting to do good are 
not included as elements of the definition of social capital, they grow, 
so to speak, in the dense networks of social connectedness that social 
capitalst provides (see pp. 19, 117). Social capital thus plays the role of 
the key to the key box in which all the other keys are kept. Whatever 
our problems may be, we need bonds and bridges to solve them; 
without bonds and bridges we are not even motivated to solve our 
problems; there is not even a “we” who identifies the problems as 
“ours.” 
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Recommendations for action flow from the confluence of Putnam’s 
conceptual framework and his analysis of the data: “Let us find ways 
to ensure that by 2010 Americans will spend less leisure time sitting 
passively alone in front of glowing screens and more time in active 
connections with our fellow citizens.” (p. 410). “Let us find ways to 
ensure that by 2010 America’s workplace will be substantially more 
family-friendly and community—congenial, so that American workers 
will be enabled to replenish our stocks of social capital both within and 
outside the workplace.” (p. 406) “Let us act to ensure that by 2010, 
Americans will spend less time travelling and more time connecting 
with our neighbours than we to today, that we will live in more 
integrated and pedestrian—friendly areas, and that the design of our 
communities and the availability of public space will encourage more 
casual socializing with friends and neighbors” (pp. 407—8). 

Putnam’s recommendations carry more weight than the ordinary 
citizen’s opinion, and perhaps more weight than an appeal to conscience. 
They are proposals for public policy derived from, or at least supported 
by, or at the very least suggested by, very thorough public policy 
research. 


I will make some remarks guided by, although not systematically 
answering, three questions about whether Bowling Alone does three 


things it attempts to do: 


(i) Does it demonstrate a good conceptual framework and vocabulary for 
doing policy—relevant research? 

(ii) Does it discern causes? In other words, does it succeed in explaining 
why the phenomena it names as a decline in the stock of social capital 
are happening? 

(iii) Does it provide a valuable foundation for designing and evaluating 
policies and programmes? 


The second question drives the other two. Good concepts provide 
units of analysis that lead to valid causal explanations. Good policies 
and programmes are the ones that succeed in delivering desirable 
results, which implies that the premises on which they are based tap 
real causes, not ineffective ephemera. 

On several pages of Bowling Alone Putnam indirectly attributes to 
controlled experiments the power to discern causes, in the guise of 
apologies for his inability as a social scientist to do anything but make 

guesses without them. Putnam regrets that he must make do 
(“triangulate”) with datasets of miscellaneous provenance, and draw 
from their analysis merely plausible causal inferences, for lack of true 
controlled experiments, which would yield true causal inferences. On 
one page, however (p. 235), Putnam is able to cite a study which is as 
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close as anyone is likely to come in social science to the controlled 
experiments of natural science. 


Howard Richards 


Narendar Pani, Inclusive Economics: Gandhian Method and 
Contemporary Policy, Sage Publications, New Delhi, 2001, pp. 205 


Few people would deny that the world is in a grim state. Although 
many sparks of light are visible, much of the world appears to be 
deeply enmeshed in economic crisis. The rattling of nuclear sabres 
makes many of us wonder whether human civilization will survive for 
another decade or two. Most observers would agree on many of the 
symptoms of the malaise in the world, and agree that these have not 
appeared overnight, but rather have been accumulating for decades. 
Unemployment, alienation from work, cruelty and violence to others, 
self—abuse of many varieties, environmental degradation, and a techno- 
logy that seems to be out of control—these form only the beginning of 
a possible list of symptoms, symptoms which lead many to argue that 
a fundamental change in our ways of life is long overdue. 

Recent developments in Latin American and Asian countries bear 
testimony to it. Major economists of the world agree that they had not 
anticipated the crisis. Those who celebrated the Asian miracle earlier 
were undoubtedly the ones who were most perplexed. The debilitating 
impact of panic in the markets, the moral hazard created by guarantees, 
the asset bubbles that result from crony capitalism as well as the effects 
of competitive devaluation etc. were not unknown to the world. What 
is it, then, that prevented economists from using their knowledge to 
anticipate the crisis? 

Our occasion to ponder over the subject is the book “Inclusive 
Economics: Gandhian Method and Contemporary Policy” by Narendar 
Pani. The Asian crisis took economists by surprise. While they expected 
a conventional currency crisis, what they got was one that did not 
follow the patterns laid out by standard currency crisis models. There 
was no fiscal imbalance on the eve of the crisis, the inflation rates were 
low, there was no substantial unemployment and the economies seemed 
to have already completed a boom—bust cycle. Some economists, in 
fact, went on to suggest that these unexpected developments were not 
necessarily an exception: “As is all too often the case, we find ourselves 
playing theoretical catch-up—trying after the fact, to develop a 
framework for thinking about events that have already happened.” 
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In itself, this collective failure is no more than a reminder that even 
economists are fallible. All sciences come up against phenomena that 
they have not previously encountered. In fact, it is often through 
understanding previously unknown phenomena that a science 
develops. And it did not take very long for economists to come up with 
explanations for the various dimensions of the Asian crisis. 

And yet, hidden in the very swiftness of the response is a less 
comforting thought: If economists could come up with comprehensive 
explanations so quickly, what stopped them from arriving at these 
theories before the crisis took place? This question gets even more 
_ intriguing when we consider the fact that many of the concepts used to 
explain what happened in Asia were known before the crisis. 
Competitive devaluation, crony capitalism, moral hazard, panic in the 
markets and several other concepts used to analyse the Asian crisis 
were not unknown before July 1997. 

An interesting aspect of these “optical illusions” was that they 
were not created by the emergence of previously unknown economic 
phenomena. Recognising these illusions for what they were did not 
require any fundamentally new concepts in economics. These “optical 
illusions” were the result of the same factors, which economists had 
analysed in great detail, behaving differently in a new context. The 
“optical illusions” thus emphasised the fact that economists fail and 
not only when there were factors at play they knew nothing about, but 
also when known factors behaved differently in a different context. 
After this experience, the situational dimension of economic 
relationships cannot be dismissed as a relatively minor detail. If 
economists are not be surprised by events, they need to recognise that 
their theories can function very differently as situations change. 

Mulling over these points time and again, one becomes 
progressively convinced that the present global crisis, in which every 
thing in human system seems to be out of balance with particularly 
everything else, is a direct consequence of man’s inability to rise to the 
level of understanding and responsibility demanded by his power role 
in the world. The problem is within man, not outside him, and so is any 
possible solution. And this is precisely what Mahatma Gandhi preached. 
To quote his own words, “The world will live in peace only when the 
individuals composing it make up thier mind to do so.” It means that 
the individual should attain a state when mind, body, and speech are 
in proper co-ordination.” It can be summed up in the axiom that the 
most important factor on which human destiny depends is human 
quality—not only the quality of certain elites but plainly the average 
quality of the billions of inhabitants of the planet. 

Gandhi formulated his economic order in the context of his design, 
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of an ideal social order: a nonviolent, non-exploitative, humanistic, 
and egalitarian society. His approach to economics is through the 
avenue of truth and nonviolence. Its goal is not pure material benefit 
but the advancement of humanity on its road to progress by 
strengthening the character and the individual development of 
personality of every single person engaged in such activity. No one’s 
gain should be anybody’s loss—financial, physical, moral or spiritual. 
If there is to be a choice, the preference should fall on the eternal 
constituents of man rather than on the material. It is the first brick 
upon which his entire economic philosophy stands. He denounced the 
concept of economics because the mind of the industrial robot suffers 
an almost complete black-out when it comes to freedom and 
responsibilities of a human person and it will not easily be quickened 
into a realisation of what has happened to it. 

Gandhi did not undermine the importance of the economic aspect 
of life. Rather he gave it, its due importance. All men have material 
needs. It is neither wrong nor worthy to devote thought and care to the 
satisfaction of those needs to the economic aspect of life. In view of the 
universality of the economic aspect, itis not surprising that a systematic 
body of thought should have grown up, commonly called Economics. 
But one thing is surprising that the science of Economics is based on 
one particular outlook on life, the outlook of the materialist. Every 
concept of Economics is rooted in this outlook. Even where Economics 
admits that man does not live by bread alone, it counts as cost any 
activity that fails to cater to material needs. Economics distinguishes 
between productive and unproductive activities, and only those are 
called productive which cater to material wants. Not that Economics 
has failed to concern itself with welfare. But even welfare is a term 
completely rooted in materialism. 

Where Mammon is God, no one worships the true God. God lives 
only in the homes of the poor. Gandhi equated God with 
“Daridranarayan” meaning God of the poor or God appearing in the 
hearts of the poor. He emphasized the divinity of man which is 
epitomised in the great maxim that “a jive is always a shiva”, a man is 
by and large divine. And in this respect it is difficult to distinguish 
between a man and a man. It is on this deep feeling of spirituality and 
divinity of man that Gandhi based his economic order. 

This is not the route this book has taken. The roots of this book lie 
in the environment of economics academia in India in the 1970s. It was 
a time when Indian economists were paying a great deal of attention to 
village studies. Some economists argued with much conviction, and 
not a little vehemence, that village industries were the only meaningful 
way to understand the rural Indian economy. Inplicit in this approach 
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of economics struggling to put together an acceptable Ph.D. thesis it 
seemed obvious that neither methodological technique was free of 
risk. 

Gaining this insight and convincing peers about it were, however, 
two entirely different things. The degree of rigour tended to vary 
depending on the source of information. It was not always possible to 
carry out on historical information the kind of rigorous statistical 
testing that was possible with contemporary secondary data. And how 
could others be certain that the choice of information with varying 
degrees of rigour had not been guided by expediency? Clearly, if one 
had to have a hope of convincing others, one had to identify an 
inclusive method that economists would find acceptable. It was in this 
search that one went into Gandhi's ideas in some detail and emerged 
convinced that if we could distil his method from his voluminous 
writing, it could provide the framework for an inclusive economics. 

This route to Gandhi's ideas distances this work from that of those 
who began with a fascination with the Mahatma. It does not share the 
traditional Gandhian’s fondness for asceticism. It is also acutely aware 
of the difference between Gandhi’s methods and his judgements. It 
recognises that it is possible to accept his method even without 
supporting all his judgements. And it is more concerned with the 
contemporary economy than it is with the economy of Gandhi's time. 


Jai Narain Sharma 


Amar Singh, Religion in Politics: Gandhian Perspective in the Present 
Context, Forword by Justice Kuldip Singh, Deep & Deep Publications 
Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi, 2003, pp. xiv+197 


The history of mankind has shown the pervasive influence of religion 
and politics and thus the study of religion in politics has been involving 
the attempt to understand its significance and relevance in modern 
time also. The nineteenth century highlighted the study of religion in 
the modern sense in which the techniques of historical enquiry, the 
philological sciences, psychology, anthropology, sociology, and other 
human studies were brought to bear on the task of estimating the 
history, origin, and functions of religion. However, during the last few 
decades there have been enormous developments in the field of science 
and technology, we find that there does prevail a certain chaos and 
confusion at all levels—it may be individual, national, or international, 
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or social, moral, religious, or political. For Gandhi, morality, ethics, 
and religion are convertible terms. In Gandhian political thought, 
religious considerations have priority over political considerations. A 
religious life means a purified and chastened life and such a life is 
bound to cast immense social and political impact. Gandhi said that 
every activity of man should be derived from its religion. And politics 
is no exception. For him, politics bereft of religion is an absolute dirt. 

In this respect, the book entitled “Religion in Politics: Gandhian 
Perspective in the Present Context” by Dr Amar Singh is quite 
interesting and relevant. As a matter of fact, the work also reflects the 
contemporary relevance under which value—based politics is losing 
not only its exact meaning but its base also. 

The book has been divided into six chapters, each having a distinct 
objective, and with an illuminating foreword by Justice Kuldip Singh 
(Retd.). In the first chapter, “Religion and Politics: The Origins and 
Influences,” the author gives a good account of the theoretical base of 
the study. Dr Amar Singh highlights that religion and politics are now 
the most dominant concepts all over the world and that both practically 
influence each other. The second chapter, “Gandhi's View of Religion,” 
is an attempt to go through the entire gamut of Gandhi’s understanding 
of the concept of religion. The description and analysis here are highly 
commendable. The author explains that Gandhi was of the firm belief 
that true religion and true morality were inseparably bound with each 
other. According to him, religion cannot override morality. A man 
cannot be immoral and religious at the same time. They are not 
compatible at all. Furthermore, Mahatma’s religion means love and 
nonviolence. In an attempt to define God, he states that Truth is God 
and there is no way to find Truth except through nonviolence. However, 
according to him, the religion of nonviolence is not meant only for the 
rishis and the saints. It is meant for common people as well, as he firmly 
believes that he does not know a sin greater than oppression of the 
innocent in the name of God. Therefore one has to go through the 
entire gamut of Gandhi's thought to understand his view of religion 
(p. 68). The third chapter concerns itself with Gandhi’s perception of 
politics. The author’s observation is fully justified when he points out 
Gandhi’s remarks regarding the relationship between. religion and 
politics and says: “Politics bereft of religion is an absolute dirt,” and he 
believes in the religious foundations of politics and, as such, Gandhi is 
not prepared to accept ‘politics divorced from religion.” Further, the 
writer is of the opinion that Gandhi was not a career politician and he 
did not enter politics to gain political power. However, he wielded 
such influence over his followers, associates, and masses in the freedom 
struggle that he became a center of political power in Indian politics till 
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the last moment of his life. He gave a specific direction to politics and 
made a sincere attempt to spiritualize politics for the welfare and 
service of all, irrespective of their caste, colour, and creed. Accordingly, 
his political career added a new dimension to the concept of politics as 
well as political power. 

The fourth chapter is entitled “Religion in Politics: A Gandhian 
Perspective” and has special significance. It examines both the scope 
and limitations of mixing religion in politics. It explores the possibilities 
under which there is no harm of mixing religion in politics and also the 
danger zone where the entry of religion into politics could be fatal if 
personal gains and self-interests were kept at the top which give 
undesirable results. In this respect, the author mentions that for Gandhi, 
morals, ethics, and religion are convertible terms. The author is of the 
firm opinion that Gandhi's concept of religion in politics cannot be 
separated if the people in a real sense matter at all. Religious life means 
a purified and chastened life and such a life is bound to cast immense 
social and political impact. If politics does not bother about ethics and 
morality, it will certainly reach such a stage where humanity will be 
compelled to. The fifth chapter, “Religion and Politics: An Interaction 
in the Present Context,” is an appreciable attempt by the author. It is 
very imaginative and provides an empirical base to this study. The 
persons and personalities interviewed in this context represent various 
categories—comprising Gandhian scholars, bureaucrats, politicians, 
social workers, activists, and common people. Such type of interactions 
have their own importance and utility. Interaction with people like Dr 
Karan Singh, an eminent scholar and exponent of religion, Sunder Lal 
Bahuguna, an environmentalist and activist, Professor Ramjee Singh, 
an expert of Gandhian thought, prominent politicians and adminis- 
trators, associates of Gandhi, Vinoba and Badshah Khan, indeed, is a 
big contribution. 

Finally, in his conclusion the author gives an explanation that 
while pleading for mixing of religion with politics, Gandhi is fully 
aware of its abuse by selfish people and warns that religion should 
never be misused or abused for personal favours, personal gains, and 
self-interests. In that situation, he warns that if religion is misused in 
politics for personal benefits, then it will be the most dangerous event 
on this Earth. It will bring doomsday and it will be fatal to man and 
society, the ruler and the ruled. Accordingly, he is of the firm view that 
if the practice of religion in politics brings the bad results because of its 
wrong applicaton, then he would be the first one to leave aside religion 
and will be ready to separate religion from politics. However, it all 
depends upon the people who matter in the operation and practice of 
decision-making and decision implementation at various levels of 
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operation. Gandhi’s integrated approach to life has, in fact, meaning 
and relevance but what we require is a proper understanding of his 
views as he envisaged, interpreted, and utilized under different 
compelling situations and complex circumstances. He faced many 
challenging problems fearlessly on the basis of his strong faith in moral 
discipline in politics. 

Thus the book is quite significant in many ways. The views_of 
Justice Kuldip Singh about this book are worth mentioning here. In his 
foreword he points out that “this book in a sense is quite unique, and 
the author Dr Amar Singh is to be commended for this work. It depicts 
a degree of versatility, an asset in an academician to perform his task 
well. The book highlights Mahatma Gandhi’s concept of religion in 
politics in the most befitting manner . . . . The chapters into which the 
book is divided and the articles are interesting. The book, at many 
places is a critical study of the working of the present political system 
and exposes some of its weaknesses. 

“I am sure it would be a fascinating reading for all and will serve 
the purpose of all social scientists also.” 


Manish Sharma 


Sharad Kumar Sadhak, ed., M.K. Gandhi: Naye Yug Ka Sutrapat (in 
Hindi), Mudrak Press, Varanasi, 2003, pp- xxiili+744 


The book under review is a collection of Gandhi’s writings culled from 
Sampurna Gandhi Vangmaya, the Hindi version of the Collected Works of 
Mahatma Gandhi published by the Government of India. 

The editor Gn fact, the collector) of the writings is a Gandhian 
activist who came to Gandhi via Jainism. He was a Jain Muni who, 
attracted by the Bhoodan movement launched by Vinoba Bhave, joined 
it, and finally became a convert to Gandhi’s thought and practice. 
Presently he is President of Acharya Kul (Family of Teachers) a 
subsidiary to the overall Sarvodaya movement. 

It is a unique collection, in two ways. First, it is perhaps a very 
exhaustive collection running into as many as 744 pages excluding the 
publishers “Note” and the editor’s Introduction which themselves add 
25 pages. Secondly, it is an all-encompassing collection of Gandhi's 
writings on specific themes arranged in a chronological order in Hindi. 

The purpose of such a complete collection, as stated by the publisher, 
is to bring in a single volume on Gandhi’s teachings in relation to the 
individual and social life. The objective is to introduce the average 
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Hindi reader to the message of the Mahatma who would otherwise 
find it almost impossible to read through the ninety volumes, all of 
which, the author has covered in his sweep. 

Let me now turn to subjects of this collection. In his more than fifty 
years of hectic political life there was not one aspect of the individual 
and social life which escaped Gandhi's searching eyes and on which he 
did not train his pen. He, in his own way, tried to penetrate the darkest 
corner of human existence. : 

He picked simple truths of individual existence, his mode of life, 
his daily chore, his sanitary habit, and, above all, his personal rela— 
tionship in the wider world, the group, and the society at large. On the 
social plane, an umbrella term, embracing political, economic, social, 
religions, and philosophical, he wrote with equal insight and intuition. 
With a rare comprehension of the problems affecting these issues, 
Gandhi weaved them all into his comprehensive philosophy of truth 
and nonviolence. 

His philosophy was not of the usual sort which generally focused 
on abstract thinking from which hardly any action accrued. Gandhi's 
philosophy was basically the philosophy of liberation, of action. It 
aimed both at the liberation of the individual which he called Moksha 
and also at liberation of the oppressed peoples of the world. And both 
these objectives, he tried to achieve through what he called “service” 
(Seva) of humankind. 

Now, what was this philosophy of liberation, action. In the first 
place, it ruled out violence as a. “midwife,” to quote Marx, of change. 
For Gandhi, therefore, the ultimate sanction was nonviolence as the 
motivating force. Secondly, this philosophy did not stop short at non- 
violent action. On the other hand, it elaborated a very comprehensive 
programme of reconstruction which Gandhi termed as his “constructive 

e.” It was this programme which Gandhi envisaged as a 
model for building up 4 new social order after the achievement of 
independence. 

Now about the volume.under review. The canvas of this present 
anthology is very wide. It covers every salient aspect of Gandhi's 
_ philosophy of action, that is, Satyagraha, Truth, and Nonviolence on 

the one hand and different aspects of the constructive programme on 
the other. 

I do not propose to deal with the subjects covered in this volume. 
All readers of Gandhi generally know what were the most critical 
aspects of his philosophy related to social life. It would, therefore, be 
out of place to deal with those themes covered by this volume. 

What is noteworthy is the methodology adopted by the editor to 
deal with different themes. 
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Unlike other collections, which specifically take specific subjects 
(for example, Satyagraha) and present them in a chronological order, 
this anthology departs from this route. Instead, the editor takes every 
volume separately and chooses the salient subjects from each volume 
and presents them date—wise. Thus he avoids the usual method of 
presenting subjects in an evolutionary and chronological order. 

When I asked him why he chose this method, he quoted a verse 
from Kalidas which means that what assumes newness after each step 
is indeed beautiful. He explained that Gandhi’s thoughts assume new 
meanings as they have unfolded themselves in each of the volumes. 
Thus, according to him, Gandhi’s thoughts acquire a kind of radiance 
and beauty as they move step by step in their onward march. 

There are as many as ninety chapters, excluding the first two, 
which are in the form of prayers. These ninety chapters represent the 
ninety volumes of the collected works. 

In some ways, it is broadly similar to Tendulkar’s methodology. 
The difference lies in the fact that Tendulkar takes separate group of 
years (eg. 1938—40 or a single year) and enlists Gandhi’s utterances and 
writings date-wise, whereas this collection takes every volume (eg. 
Vol. I) and draws his subject matter, also date—wise. 

How far will this method be useful for general readers and re- 
searchers who would like to know Gandhi’s thought on a specific issue 
at one place is open to doubt. However, it cannot be denied that the 
anthologist has taken pains in preparing this very exhaustive collection 
for Hindi readers. Therefore it fills a gap in the literature available on 
Gandhi in Hindi. The editor has done the same service to Hindi 
readers as Raghavan lyer has done to English readers by bringing out 
a three-volume abridgement of Gandhi’s collected works under the 
title The Moral and Political ERIE of Mahatma Gandhi. 


Nageshwar Prasad 


Premananda Deva and Laxmi Devi, Spiritual Revolution, Motilal 
Banarsidass Publishers Private Limited, Delhi, 2003, pp. 342. Delhi 


Spirituality is attainment of one’s higher self. Most of us, because of 
our unawareness, try seeking it, doing mere religious rituals. More has 
been said than done to attain the real self within all of us. Soul is the 
finest fabrication of our being. But, in spite of its very presence in all of 
us, it is far from our real touch. The materialist lust that drives most of 
us is 80 rampant that is has caged our soul with little chances of 
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freedom. Spiritual Revolution presents essays on real time experiences 
and ways to attain our soul, ways that restore the lost association with 
our ownself. This book is not about creating another belief system. 
Rather, it contains tried and proven methods to enhance life and to see 
that everyone has his or her niche in the grand schema or plan. Once 
you decide to make a difference, it can guide you, so be it. The 
explanations that can lift you up and can give answers to your questions. 

The book sums up varied spiritual experiences of Premananda 
Deva and Laxmi Devi who are both the co-authors of the book. They 
imbibe the spirit of India, serving as spiritual ambassadors to help 
bridge spiritual India with material America for world peace and 
upliftment. Premananda studies with a great avatar Ananda Devi who 
was a French. They worked tirelessly for thirty-four years to promote 
their ideas based on their esoteric knowledge. 

Premananda Deva experienced the great supernatural descent in 
1961 and was initiated into the spiritual by Ananda Devi, learning the 
invaluable methods that enable him to transform others very rapidly 
into their cosmic conscious mind and being. He is a yogi and is capable 
of initiating those who are sincere about entering into their cosmically 
conscious selves. Laxmi Devi is his closet disciple and an accomplished 
medium. The pitfalls of the western style of living are enumerated. 
They discuss methods for purification, examination, and elimination 
of present problems on earth, for a master plan. 

America has a large role to play in the destiny of Earth. There is a 
national schizophrenia, a disharmony and dysfunction; the family is 
no longer a dependable institution and cancer, depression, and anxiety 
are part and parcel of the lives of so many people. As we head so 
rapidly into compartmentalization of our lives and selves, we lose the 

implicity, the joy, the love, and the'truth. And on the individual level, 
this is having dire consequences on the health of the American people 
mentally, emotionally, and psychologically. This book uncovers the 
myths that the American society is living with. Western man had been 
concentrating only on all that is a part of five-sensory world. 

The authors of the book are deeply influenced by spirituality 
perpetuated in India. India, a super-spiritual power, tolerates all 
religions and beliefs and allows them to exist side by side. It is one of 
the few nations which embraces all its diversity and still comments 
them all with the soul of the nation. India is the reservoir, the container 
` of all that is divine. It alone can set the standards of morality and 
` spirituality. Morally deprived souls come to India to connect with 
strong vibes of spirituality. Eastern and western man is warned to take 
action and to embrace the truth, to live by truth; to revolt against the 
hypocrisy of our lives which is too easily accepted by all people. 
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Premananda says: “We all delude ourselves (a stage of delusion) and 
refuse to humble ourselves in front of even Gods.” 

The book not only envisages innumerable real time problems 
faced by today’s man but also suggests solutions td overcome them 
successfully. The methods are not meant for trial and error. They are 
tested paths for wandering for the healing touch. It is about the quest 
for the self, in the mirage of material world. There is nothing more 
painful as troubled soul. The soul needs to be strongly bonded within 
to attain the divine and salvation. The book is worth reading and could 
be a path-finder for all those who want to connect to their soul. 


Neha Bagoria 
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Restructuring the United Nations and 
Global Governance 
by Dr B.N. Mehrish 
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| and management capabilities at the world level could be strengthened. | 
i It analyzes the various problems and new challenges for peace and l 
global governance. - ; 
l The study examines the key dimensions and issues on the l 
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Dr Mehrish participated and attended the Advanced Course in 
the Study of International Law in the Netherlands in 1970. He 
participated in the seventh session of the International Law Seminar 
at the UN Office at Geneva (Switzerland) in 1971. He attended an 
International Conference on the United Nations and World Peace 
Organized by the University fo Regina, Canada, and also visited the 
United States under the International Visitors Programme of the 
U.S.LS. in 1988. 


Dr Mehrish is the author of India's Recognition Policy towards 
New Nations, International Organizations: Structures and Processes; 
War Crimes and Gewocide, and has coedited India’s Role in the United 
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Fresh Perspectives on Gandhi 


[Beginning with volume 25, Gandhi Marg is serializing small articles on the core 
aspects of Gandhi's thought with a fresh perspective. We have been able to 
persuade Dr Arvind Sharma, Professor of Religious Studies at McGill Untversity, 
Montreal, Canada, to write this series of articles for the benefit of our readers. This 
is the third article in the series.—Editors] 


Mahatma Gandhi and 
Affirmative Action 


Wourop MAHATMA GANDHI have approved of the kind of 
affirmative action policies which came into place with the adoption of 
the Indian Constitution in 1950 and have since undergone such massive 
enlargement? 

The answer must come at several levels. 

At one level, the very fact that they are in place would be an 
important point with him, in the sense that any remedy is better than 
no remedy. Mahatma Gandhi was initially opposed to any provision 
of separate reserved seats for Harijans in the beginning when the 
British mooted the proposal. Subsequently, however, he changed his 
mind when they were given legislative form by the British. Then he 
accepted them as “inevitable.” What he then went on to oppose was 
the fact that the Harijans were to be selected by a separate electorate, 
and went on a fast unto death to oppose this move on the part of the 
British, as a result of which he almost perished. The point then is that if 
the reservation policies had become a fait accompli, he might well 
have gone along with them. 

He would, however, in all probability have asked the more 
fundamental question: Are they the best way of achieving the goal? 

In trying to figure out a Gandhian response to the question, a basic 
Gandhian premise needs to be kept in mind: Gandhian preference for 
voluntarism versus state action. Mahatma Gandhi often regarded 
moral voluntary action to achieve an end as “persuasive” in nature, 
and state action to achieve the same end as “coercive” in nature. On 
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this basis, one can speculate that he would have preferred a voluntary 
policy of reservations emanating from the larger community itself 
over one imposed by the state. 

It might be argued that this might be considered an act out of 
charity rather than justice, and to that extent its moral basis is com- 
promised. But would that really be the case? First of all, is justice really 
to be preferred to charity as the lens of moral choice, when the state 
institution of mandatory affirmative action invites the criticism of 
unfairness, as it did, especially in reaction to the implementation of the 
recommendations of the Mandal Commission. Next, is this really a 
case of chairty? Even if subjectively those who vacated the openings 
might consider it can act performed in charity, objectively speaking it 
is still a part of the process of justice as it results in the righting of 
historical wrongs. 

It also seems permissible to speculate that Mahatma Gandhi would 
have recommended the rapid diffusion of literacy and the achievement 
of an egalitarian system of education, so that the policy of reservations 
could be brought to a close by doing away with the need for it alto- 
gether. After all, the policy is required, in the first place, to compensate 
for differential advantages. In this respect Sarvodaya in educational 
opportunity should be as much a part of such a programme as anything 
else. 


ARVIND SHARMA 
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[We reproduce below two important documents that have a bearing on the persisting 
relevance of Gandhian techniques and values. One of them is a Declaration of the 
Islamtic Society of the Students of Amir Kabir University Denunciating Violence 
and Objecting to the Arrest of more Than Thirty Members of the Union of Islamic 
SocieHes of Students. The other is an announcement about the beginning of a 


teaching programe on Gandhi to stop violence started in the state of New Jersey of 
the Untted States. Both the documents were made available to us by Mr T.R.K. 


Somatya of the Gandhi Sarvodaya Mandal, Bombay, to whom we offer our 
gratitude—Editors] 


We will Become Liberated 
Without Violence 


A DECLARATION FROM the Islamic Society of Students of Amir 
Kabir University to Denunciate Violence and Object to the Arrest of 
More than 30 Members of the Union of Islamic Societies of Students. 


Today, while writing this declaration, we are ashamed of not be- 
ing in prison and we are disgraced not being under your torture. We 
are suffering to see that our friends, who together were practicing day 
and night lessons of passive resistance and nonviolence, are in solitary 
comfinement in your prisons under the most savage physical and 
mental torture. 

Until yesterday Mahdi Habibi, Abdollah Momeni, Amin Zadeh, 
Ameri Nasab, Hojjat Sharifi, Arash Hashemi, Bagher Oskooi, and 
others were one with us in peaceful protest. Now their days and nights 
are spent in the dark prison cells that have borrowed darkness from 
. your conscience. We will continue the path that we started together 
with them and in honour of them. We will never forget the promise we 
made to each other, that one has only to tolerate—not—instigate the 
violence in order to achieve peace. We tell you, as they do, that your 
sickle is rusted! 

We tell you that we will counter your readiness and eagerness to 
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inflict pam with our strength for tolerance of pain. We will balance 
your power of imprisonment, torture, harm, and hurt with our moral 
strength and we will without an ounce of hatred. However, we will let 
you proudly attack and lash us, and smile victoriously at the sight of 
our bloodied bodies. ’ l l | 

We are talking to YOU! 

Imprison us, torture us, and extract confessions from us. Expel, 
imprison, exile, and even execute our professors. Destroy and set fire 
to our houses. Make us bloody and drag us in our own blood to your 
torture chambers. Beat us and leave our bloodied bodies alone. We 
will endure and will never hate you! We will never slap your face. 
When you stab our side, we will never swear at you. When you throw 
us out from the third floor, we will answer your violence with tolerance. 

We will continue to tolerate pain and torture until your acts of 
cruelty, past and present, return to haunt you! This is our campaign. 
We see freedom in nonviolence and you see power in violence. We 
swear that we will stand with no violence against your power, even in 
the face of your torture, stabs, and lashes. 

In pursuing freedom, we will never take arms, we will never 
assassinate, we will never torture. We know well that violence is bad, 
assassination is ugly, and torture is painful. We have learned patience 
and tolerance in our doctrine. There will be an ease after every hardship. 

We will campaign with our honesty, our clean conscience, and our 
minds. Our campaign is the tolerance of your torture. We will wait and 
tolerate the pain so long that we make your conscience, darkened for 
the last few decades, wake up from ignorance. 

~ We will tolerate pain but not complain, suffer torture but not 
shout. We will continue until the world testifies to our innocence, and 
until your black conscience testifies to your cruelty. Then your nights 
will be filled with nightmares of your own torture cells, nightmares of 
the lashes you inflicted on our tirred bodies, and you will not rest any 
more. Be certain that tomorrow, even if you are still in power, you will 
not be able to spend your nights without nightmares reflecting on the 
muffled cries and open wounds of the youth of this land. 

We will tolerate pain until your conscience arises from its poisoned 
slumber and until you are obliged to yield to the people to relieve yor 
guilty consciences. Tomorrow, at the time of the people’s victory and 
when you have fallen from the pedestal of power to the dark well of 
disgrace, we will be there to welcome you and show you again that we 
abhor violence, we do not even hate you, we cannot forget you because 
the wounds. you have inflicted will never heal. 

We will continue to campaign without violence in order to prove 
to the world that violence should not be responded by violence, and 
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cruelty is not the proper answer against cruelty. We would like to 
show that violence, in any shape of form and under any cover-up— 
torturer or tortured, oppressor or op presed=i condemned. Wewill 
become liberated without violence! 

Islamic Society of Students of Amir Kabir Technical Ciniversity:. 


(Tehran/Iran) 
July 2003 
0 O O 0 Q 
US Turns to Gandhi to Stop 


Teen Violence 


Amp REPORTS OF increasing teenage violence across the United 
States, a bill has been introduced in the New Jersey Assembly seeking 
to include Mahatma Gandhi’s nonviolence teaching in school 
curriculum through-out the state. 

The bill, introduced along with 17 other bills to stem youth violence, 
would require schools to reach the nonviolence teaching and 
philosophies of Gandhi, Mother Teresa, and Martin Luther King Jr. as 
part of the Core Curriculum Standards for Social Studies in schools if it 
is passed. 
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Gandhi Film to be Distributed in 
US Schools and Communities 


A FILM FEATURING THE nonviolent movement led by Mahatma 
Gandhi to win India her freedom, titled “A Force More Powerful: A 
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Century of Nonviolent Conflict,” and other success stories of nonviolent 
movements is now available in the US for classroom and community 
teaching. The Public Broadcasting Service (PBS), which produced the 
film said that, apart from presenting Gandhi's civil Disobedience 
Movement, the package includes such success stories as Rev Martin 
Luther King’s application of nonviolence to promot civil rights in the 
United States. The 90-Minute TV programme also features students’ 
lunch counter sit-ins in the US during the sixties in opposition to racial 
segregation and consumer boycotts in the apatrheid days of South 
Africa. 

The Danish resistance to Nazi occupation, the rise of Solidarity in 
Poland, and the popular movement against Pinochet in Chile also 
appear prominently in the film, PBS said. The film was broadcast in 
September. 

The PBS programme grew out of a film in the same subject by 
proze—winning filmmaker Steve York whose early research was funded 
in part by a grant from the US Institute of peace, created by the 
Congress to promote conflict resolution. 

The television programe aired by the PBS is available for viewing on CD 
or Video Cassette with Bombay Saroodaya Mandal. 


0 O 0 O BO 


“Every gun that is made, every warship launched, every rocket fired 
signifies, in the final sense, a theft from those who hunger and are not fed, 
those who are cold and are not clothed. This world in arms is not spending 
money alone. It is spending the sweat of its labourers, the genius of its scientists, 
the hopes of its children. . . . This is not a way of life at all in any true sence. 
Under the cloud of threatening war, it si humanity hanging from a cross of 
iron.” —The Honourable Dwight D. Eisenhower (1890-1969), 34th 
President of the United States, 

Supreme Commander, Integrated European Defence Forces of 
Second World War on Peace. From the book: Missile Envy, The Arms 
Race and Nuclear War, 1986, by Dr Helen Caldicott, revised edition. 
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Subalternity Versus Bourgeoisie 
Politics: Response of Mithila 
: to Gandhi's Call for 
Non-Cooperation 


Pankaj Kumar Jha 


(GANDHIAN PHILOSOPHY OF non-cooperation with ingredients 
like boycott and swadeshi gave a new impetus to Indian politics. This 
programme activated the Indians so much so that for the first time the 
whole country cutting across region, caste, religion, sex, etc., 
participated in the movement launched by Mahatma Gandhi in 1920. 
This participation of different parts of the country and the involvement 
of the rank and file of the masses transforming the nature of the freedom 
struggle from elite-centred to mass-based was indicative of the 
penetration of Gandhian philosophy and its acceptance by the masses. 
Consequently, the programmes of the movement, especially the “triple 
boycott,”! proved a grand success almost everywhere. Mithila, having 
a “Ukrainian position” in the British empire, contrary to its nature of 
remaining neutral or even aloof from the mainstream historical 
developments, took an active part in the movement.* The present article, 
being two-dimensional in approach, attempts to underline the response 
of the subalterns® to the resolution of the “triple boycott” of the non- 
cooperation movement and to explain the different aspects of 
bourgeoisie politics which intended to marginalise the former. 


MITHILA, A PERIPHERAL zone and an ancillary of the Bengal province, 
exploited mainly for collection of taxes by the Britishers, escaped many 
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of the progressive ideologies that could have been unleashed by the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, Caste movement, etc.* On the contrary, 
every attempt was made to preserve the age-old socio-religious 
structure, proving to be a classical example of a semi-feudal society.° 
Consequently, the phase of “struggle about colonialism”® passed 
passively in the region in spite of the “fiinancial help of the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga to the Indian National Congress’—the mainstay of the 
freedom struggle. Therefore it becomes more important to analyse the 
role played by the “communitarian leader/the bourgeoisie 
representative of the region, as well as the response of the general 
masses/the subaltern class to the phase of the ‘struggle against 
colonialism.’”® 

The passiveness of the region during the period of “struggle about 
colonialism” began to cease due to several mainstream historical 
developments that commenced in the early years of the twentieth 
century.” The suppressed subaltern sentiments that started to surface 
due to the “indigo factor”1? was further buttressed by the coming of 
the Mahatma to Champaran.!! Mahatma’s philosophy of non- 
cooperation and his primary efforts to take up the cause of the peasants 
and the workers awakened the general populace of the region. The 
participation of Gafoor Ahmad, son of Munshi Koda Bux, a jetharayat 
of Raj Nagar Circle, in the Khilafat movement! was a clear reflection 
of this awakening. The Superintendent of Police, Darbhanga, informs: 
“T hear that one of your jetharayats, Gafoor Ahmad, son of Koda Bux 
belonging to the Raj Nagar circle is reported to be a non-cooperator 
and keenly interested in the Khilafat Movement.” 1!’ The twelfth session 
of the Bihar Provincial Conference meeting at Bhagalpur—a region in 
Mithila—passed a resolution approving of the movement of non- 
cooperation “as a perfectly constitutional and effectrve weapon in the 
hands of the people.” !4 

Subaltern voice begins to surface in India with the establishment 
of the British and its perilous penetration into the socio-economic set- 
up of the country.!° Imposition of excessive taxes and their realisation 
by the British administrative mechanism, headed by the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga in the context of Mithila who was assisted by a network of 
circle managers and the amlas, created an atmosphere of despair among 
the tenants of Mithila.!© This despondent atmosphere, however, was 
surcharged by the programmes formulated by Mahatma Gandhi during 
the Khilafat non-cooperation movement of 1920-22. 

The economic crisis of the post-world war phase immensely 
aggravated the growing anti-colonial sentiments among the ee 
which in turn helped the growth of the Kisan Sabha movement.!7 In 
Mithila, the situation was ripe enough to be exploited.!® Swami 
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Vidyanand, who had announced himself as the disciple of Gandhi,!? 
launched the tenants’ rights movement in 1919-20." He began his 
activities in June 1919, as he was deputed to work in Tirhut by Indra 
Narayan Dwivedi, the protegé of Madan Mohan Malaviya, as a member 
of the United Provinces Kisan Sabha. He commenced his operation in 
the Madhubani sub-division by participating in a meeting held at Narar 
(a village in the northern part of Madhubani district}! and delivered 
forceful lectures on the rights of cultivators. He even attempted to 
institutionalise peasant activism through the creation of an extensive 
organisation with branches in every village. A newspaper, Kisan 
Samachar, was also published. 

The focal point of the Swami’s activity was the erstwhile Madhubani 
sub-division, but he always tried to broaden the geographical area of 
struggle by extending his activities to Supaul, Sonbarsa, Purnea, 
Munger, Samastipur, etc. He was holding several meetings of the ratyats 
in these parts of the Darbhanga Raj and making them aware of the 
obnoxious taxation system, particularly the abwabs of the Raj. The 
lectures of the Swami attracted thousands of people on account of his 
radical preaching, Sadhu’s garb and not least his adopted name, just 
like Baba Ramchandra of the Eka Movement. Under the influence of 
Swami’s lectures, “the raiyats started looting the zerat land (land held 
by a landlord in which no other rights can accrue), cutting the Raj trees, 
constructing houses without obtaining prior permission of the Raj, and 
attacking and looting properties of Raj supporters.” His activities were 
enough to create dissatisfaction among the ratyats of the Raj Darbhanga. 
Realising this, Mr Sunder, the Superintendent of Police of Darbhanga, 
furnished information to the Maharaja Bahadur about “the enclosed 
account of a ratyat’s conference which was held at Palasbari, near 
Calcutta, on 12 November. Meetings of this sort are engineered by the 
people of the lower class and it behoves us to take whatever steps are 
possible to make such attempts in your zamindari nugatory. I 
understand that arrangements are being made in Bankipore by enemies 
of the Raj to hold a raiyat’s meeting or conference at Darbhanga during 
the Christmas vacation.”“4 The Superintendent of Police asked 
Maharaja Bahadur, “May I advise that instructions may at once by sent 
to every manager, especially your officers at Rajnagar, Rohika, 
Marhaiya, Haya Ghat and Jhanjharpore, to be very vigilant over the 
proceedings of Vidyanand Swami and his creatures who will be visiting 
these place in order to secure a large attendance of Raj ratyats.”* As a 
consequence, the managers of the Raj started filing criminal cases. In 
Narar village alone, 132 cases were filed against trouble-makers. Those 
who wes involved in the anti-Raj activities were arrested and heavily 
fined. 
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These litigations, however, did not hamper Vidyanand’s efforts to 
aggravate the discontent of the peasants by holding meetings in various 
places. The Manager Naredigar Circle, Raj Darbhanga reports: “I 
submissively beg to inform your honour that Swami Vidyanand had 
gone to Supaul.... I have come to know that he had gone to Supaul to 
get the permission of the 5.D.O. Supaul to hold a meeting in village 
Dudhaila.”*’ His activities also caused concern to the authorities and 
the manager says: “... he is making money out of the poor raiyats of 
Nowabakhar to meet the expenses of the appeal case at Patna.”%8 
Vidyanand had also called, as the manager narrates, “all the wicked ryots 
of the village (italics mine) to say that he has been selected as member of 
the council.”*? Every step was taken to prevent the Swami from 
delivering any lecture or holding any meeting,” since Vidyanand was 
instigating the ryots by promising that “he will now get all the laws 
changed in favour of the tenants.”°! “On the whole,” as the Manager 
Naredigar circle states, “his poo is making much disturbances 
in our collection matter.”°* His activities thus were proving very 
troublesome to the Raj. Therefore, one of his associates, Subnarain Singh, | 
was transferred from Nawabakhar village, for, “he was giving trouble 
in that locality at the instigation of Swami Vidyanand.” 

The launching of non-cooperation movement wa accompanied with 
diversified regional tactics. Mithila also adopted a distinct course under 
the influence of Kisan Sabha activities. On 14 February 1921, a massive 
Kisan Sabha was held at Purnea at the instance of one Babu Lal Chand 
of Bhawanipore Circle, Raj Darbhanga.” “This Babu Lal Chand is well 
known to all. He always does things which are against Raj. In short, he 
is not a friend of Raj. .. . Babu Lal Chand had got a book printed in 
Hindi against Raj detailing the abwabs that are realised in this part, he 
wanted the book to be read in the meeting. . . .”“ The leaflet known as 
“Purnea Kisan Krandan,” said to have been written by Ram Narayan 
Singh of Kajha Elaka,>© produced serious vibrations and “the agitation 
based on the legal point of view such as realisation of Kadauncha, Ada 
Salami, etc., spread in the Elaka to some extent and the tenants began 
to refuse to pay keali.”°” Consequently, the Maharaja wished to know 
from each of his circle managers their views on the subject touched 
upon in the pamphlet.” 

Replying Maharaja’s queries regarding the collection of extra cess, 
a detailed report was submitted to the Maharaja by the Circle Manager, 
Bhawanipur, stating that “no doubt there are oppressions of the tenants 
since long. . . .”? The manager, while elucidating point by point the 
oppressive measures of the Raj officials like Amla, Patwary, Sheerwan, 
etc., reports that “amlas taking Tabreer is an open secret and known to 
all.”*° Regarding Patwary, he has to say that they take money in the 
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shape of matyuias fro the tenants for meetig expenses like feeding the 
peons deputed for collection, showing hospitality to the Tehsildar, ameen 
or any other amla and paying one rupee for each parwana to the peons, 
“this deed of theirs is not anew one and coming down fora long time.”*" 
The peons “do zulum in many ways for their income. They sometimes 
do not mind for the Raj prestige in the face of their own income, whether 
fair or unfair. They do fine the tenants. To abuse and assault them is an 
ordinary thing to the peon. The peons having joth lands do take Begary 
plough, a book can be written on their zulum”* (italics mine). The manager 
pinpoints regarding Sheerwan: “They have got and command a great 
influence here. Their words are law in the Elaka. Their taking Begar 
ploughs is now a sort of custom. They, excepting a few, do not mind 
Raj interests in face of thier own.” The pamphlet goes on to list 
unlimited abwabs that were exacted from the tenants of the Raj. In a 
nutshell, as the Manager, Bhawanipore circle suggests: “He (Babu Lal 
Chand) tries to make the tenants of the Elaka of one mind and body.”“4 
This view of the Manager, Bhawanipore circle, was confirmed by the 
Manager of Beernagar who states: “I have seen the pamphlet and am 
of the opinion that its author has stated nothing but truth in his booklet. 
He seems to be correct in every detail.” Similar views were echoed 
by almost all circle managers in their respective confidential reports. 

This exploitative atmosphere had made the tenants of the region 
ever-ready to support any attempt that would convince them about 
the redressal of their grievances. Therefore, the Kisan Sabha meeting 
at Purnea attracted large number of peasants and they were activated 
to raise their voice against the exploitation by the ‘sub-contractors’ of 
the Raj. The activation of the raiyats did not stop here as Swami 
Vidyanand through various leaflets invited them to attend the second 
session of Bihar Provincial Kisan Conference going to be held at 
Nawabakhar in April/May in big numbers. These activities of Swami 
Vidyanand-the disciple of Mahatma Gandhi, Subnarain Singh-an 
associate of Swami Vidyanand, Ram Narayan Singh-the author of the 
booklet ‘Purnea Kisan Krandan,’ Babu Lal Chand-the foe of the Raj, 
and others galvanized the peasants of the region. 


THIS SUBALTERNITY OF the jacquerie was coplemented by other sections 
of the population as well. There was more specific and intense response 
to the non-cooperation movement in terms of the “triple boycott” as 
passed in the resolutions of the Calcutta session of the Indian National 
Congress.*” The movement seems to have acquired a high pitch in the 
Naredigar circle of the Raj Darbhanga—an area where Swami 
Vidyanand had addressed the tenants by holding meetings. The impact 
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of the Swami was obvious as the Manager of the circle writes: “Meetings 
are being held everyday in Kharagpore and I learn from Mr Robinson 
of Sangrampore that the feeling is high there against the Raj and against 
Government and the people are almost out of hand. The leaders are 
Hari Singh and others of his class—all the most wicked men of 
Kharagpore.”** It seems that the Middle English School, financed both 
by the Raj Darbhanga and by the British Government,” became the 
centre of the movement. The activities of the students were so 
troublesome that one Shanti Rai, “one of the best and most loyal of 
jethraiyats of Haveli Kharagpore,” had to remove his sons from this 
Middle school at Kharagpore due to the centre’s active collaboration 
in the Non-Cooperation movement. The Manager of the Naredigar 
circle requested the Maharaja: “As the Raj makes a substantial monthly 
grant to the Middle English School at Kharagpore, I strongly 
recommend that this grant may be stopped so long as the Non- 
Cooperators fail to come to their senses.””" A similar request was also 
made by Mr Sunder, the Superintendent of Police, Darbhanga.>* Besides 
this, the Northbrook School (Zila School) Darbhanga, and the Watson 
School, Madhubani, were also affected.” In Bhagalpur, about forty 
students withdrew themselves from the T.N.J. College.°* The 
Headmaster of the Bhaga Middle School in Champaran took a 
prominent part in the movement. After Mahatma Gandhi’s visit, about 
thirty students left the Greer Bhumihar Brahmana College, 
Muzaffarpur. 

Along with the boycott of schools and colleges, the policy of the 
boycott of councils had a deep impact on the region.” The people 
started to withhold their votes for the election of candidates in the 
Legislative Assembly. They also showed apathy to the election. Simlarly, 
the principle of the boycott of the foreign clothes had the most disastrous 
effect. One of the relevant pamphlets suggests that the import of the 
cloth had fallen by nearly one half and the proportion of imported 
clothes of total comsumption was only one-third.” The pamphlet 
further elaborates the sorry state of affairs: “Anyone who knows India, 
and especially Bihar, will bear witness to the fact that the people are 
much less well-clothed than they were before the war, and that this is 
due to the fact that the price of the cloth is high and the people cannot 
afford to buy it”? 

Thus Gandhian philosophy of Non-Cooperation with novel 
constituents impelled the subaltern class of the Mithila region to a great 
extent. The enthusiasm of warding off the disastrous economic structure 
was maximum. They did not hesitate to disobey or disregard the orders 
of the Maharaja of Darbhanga—thought to be the custodian of the 
Maithil society. This activism of the lower classes was complemented 
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by other sections of the society by supporting the principle of “triple 
boycott.” 


A PARALLEL POLITICAL stream that became conspicuous in Mithila during 
the Non-Cooperation movement was the concerted attempt made by 
the bourgeoisie class to neutralise the impact of Mahatma Gandhi; 
firstly, by defaming and deshaping the image of Swami Vidyanand 
every attempt was made to cut the effect of the Kisan Sabha Movement 
and bring back the tenants under the hegemony of Darbhanga Raj. On 
the second front, sustained attempts were made to convince the people 
of the region about the negative effects of the tenets of the “triple 
boycott.” The culmination of these activities of the bourgeois resulted 
in the launching of an Anti-non-cooperation movement—an instance 
that makes Mithila’s response to the non-cooperation movement very 
special. At the same time, it is very clear that the Gandhian philosophy 
still had to go a long way to convince the people living in the periphery 
about the negative aspects of colonial policies and garner their total 
support. 

Swami Vidyanand’s arrival in the region as the disciple of Gandhi 
and his claim to change the sorry state of affairs in tenants’ favour 
caught the imagination of the latter. Realising it, attempts were made 
through several documents to raise doubts about the intentions of the 
Swami. A satirical pamphlet entitled Chettye: Thugpani Mein Mat Padtye 
(Beware of Fraudulent Dexterity), published in August 1920 from the 
Union Press, Darbhanga, and supposed to be authored by an 
anonymous peasant, speaks strongly against the Swami. The pamphlet 
suggests that it was because of Swami’s activities that criminal cases 
were filed against the tenants and the Swami could not save them from 
arrest and heavy fines.6! The pamphlet further reads that “the 
fraudulent dexterity of Swamiji is now gradually being exposed. 
Swamiji has now given up his religious garb and has started wearing 
long dhoti and living lavishly.” 6? A more serious charge levelled against 
Swamiji was that sometimes a woman accompanies him during his 
lectures. The pamphlet tries to expose even the intellect of the Swami 
by alleging that he does not know Sanskrit and cannot give the meaning 
of even a single Vedic Sutra in front of any scholar. Finally, the document 
warns “the raiyats to beware of him, otherwise they will be ruined,”® (italics 
mine). 

Another contemporary document, citing the views of Dip Narayan 
Singh—a contemporary of Swami Vidyanand and a member of the 
Indian National Congres—tried to preset the image of Swamiji as a 
cheat. According to the pamphlet, he first assured the Kisans that he 
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was a follower of Gandhi and asked them, in tune with the principle of 
boycott of councils, not to vote for candidates to the council, but 
eventually he himself got elected to the council.© He also rationalised 
his eleciton by suggesting that he had done this simply for their 
benefit. In Dip Narayan’s view, the Swami was endeavouring to create 
friction between the Zamindars and the raiyats for his pecuniary gains®’ 
(emphasis added). Dip Narayan considered Vidyanand no better than 
a thief. The pamphlet also tried to convince the general people about 
the ulterior intention of Swamiji by highlighting his dual character. It 
was maintained that, on the one hand, he assured the government that 
he was cooperating with them, thereby getting opportunities for 
robbing the poor tenants and, on the other, he informed the non- 
cooperators that his sympathies lay with the Kisan movement, since, 
this sabha would Dey an important part in attaining the objectives of 
non-cooperation. 

The discontent amongst the subalterns was aggravated by Swami 
Vidyanand to such an extent that the Maharaja of Darbhanga had to 
accept the proposal to make amendments to the Bengal Tenancy Act. 
The Maharaja wished to minimise the impact of the Swami on the 
peasants of the region. He was informed that “some amendments 
have already been sent and some will be sent later and the committee 
which is going to be appointed will be appointed not to consider the 
grievances but to consider the necessary amendments to the Bengal Tenancy 
Act”’? (italics mine). This information is indicative of the Swami’s 
impact on the peasants as the committee that was formed intended to 
examine the amendments proposed by the Swami, not the grievances 
of the peasants. It seems that the grievances of the peasants did not 
bother the authorities. The cause of discomfort was the issues raised 
by the Swami. The Maharaja thought it appropriate to suggest 
amendments to the Bengal Tenancy Act to regain his lost ground. 

Another mechanism through which the bourgeoisie hegemony was 
sought to be reestablished was the circulation of a pamphlet which 
contained the philanthropic ideas and works of the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga. An eight-page booklet,”! praising the Maharaja and 
elaborating his welfare work, was published with a view to soothing 
the discontent of the ratyats. The pamphlet elaborated in detail the 
fundamental work done by the Maharaj to upgrade the educational 
set-up in his “estate.” The pamphlet exalted the Maharaja’s efforts to 
promote Sanskrit education. Nyaya, Vedanta, and Mimansa, got ample 
patronage through the establishment of various schools like 
Rameshwarlata Vidyalaya and others which, according to the booklet, 
halted the onslaught of English education in the region. Similarly, the 
Maharaja’s attempt to uphold the Brahmanic tradition as the 
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chairmanship of the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal was lauded. The 
effort of the Maharaja to maintain blood purity of the Maithils by strictly 
maintaining the Panji-prabandha was also underlined by the pamphlet. 
In all, the booklet, by highlighting this semi feudal/traditional work 
of the Maharaja tried to convince the bourgeois class about the former’s 
benevolent ideas. This would, it was thought, curtail the subalternity 
in the region which was giving shocks to the Maharaja’s image. 

Besides these attempts of the bourgeois class to lower down the 
impact of Swami Vidyanand by directly fracturing and deconstructing 
his image and to propagate Maharaja’s role of an altruistic 
communitarian leader, concerted endeavours were also made to 
propagate views against the philosophy of “triple boycott” of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Every effort was made to convince the people about the 
negative consequences of the boycott of schools and colleges. In a largely 
attended public meeting of the tenants of Parihar circle and the 
gentlemen from suburbs, Behari Lall, Manager Parihar Circle, Raj 
Darbhanga,” described the evil results emanating from the non- 
cooperation with the government. He exhorted the audience “not to 
withhold their boys and girls from government-—aided schools and 
colleges, as it was a bad policy and bad philosophy to give up an aid of 
9 (nine) crore of rupees generously spent on educaiton over years by 
the government and to overburden the poor Indians with such heavy 
and extra expenses.””* The meeting, in its unanimously passed 
‘resolution, resolved: “In view of the grave apprehensions caused by 
Mahatma Gandhi’s non-cooperation movement, especially in that part 
of its dealing with the boycott of schools and colleges receiving aid or 
recognition frem the government the tenants and the gentlemen 
assembled in the mass meeting feel it their duty to emphatically protest 
against the efforts that are being made to withdraw students from 
schools and colleges.””4 

Along with propounding views against the idea of the boycott of 
schools and colleges, in this aforesaid meeting the speaker condemned 
the policy of the boycott of councils. Negating the principle, he advised 
the people to rather “capture the largest number of seats in the councils 
if they are real patriots and true to their motherland”” (italics mine). The 
speaker also exhorted them “not to withhold votes for the election of 
candidates as inculcated by Mr Gandhi and his followers.””© The 
unanimous resolution reads: “This mass meeting condemns the wrong 
policy of boycott of councils and urges all the voters not to withhold 
their votes and thus to throw up the vaulable reforms gained after 
strenuous efforts of the leaders of India for 25 years towards the self 
Govt. of the country.””” The resolution further reads: “There should be 
no hatred of the Englishmen, or the British Rule, as the former had 
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introduced India to familiarity with their glorious literature replete 
with the lore of freedom and era of self-government and the latter had 
conferred numerous blessings in India.” 

The principle of the boycott of foreign clothes was also contravened. 
The pamphlet containing ill-effects of the boycott of foreign clothes 
warns, “. . . . s0 far, therefore, it would appear to be the work of the 
patriot to do everything possible to increase them [the prices].””” The 
pamphlet further writes: “If the boycott of foreign cloth could at once 
be made effective as Mr Gandhi desires, the shortage of cloth, which is 
already acute, would become a regular famine.”™ Finally, it makes an 
appeal: “Government are convinced that an immediate boycott of 
foreign cloth can only result in dire hardship and distress to the masses 
of India and therefore take this opportunity of appealing to the educated 
public not to land its support to such a disastrous experiment.”°! 

In order to combat the active participation of the “Maithils”—all 
those living in Mithila—in the non-cooperation movement the different 
sections of the bourgeois class, i.e. the authorities and the amlas of the 
Darbhanga Raj as well as the British government sought to generate 
anti non-cooperation feelings. The propagation of these thoughts 
culminated in the launching of an anti non-cooperation movement in 
the region under the meals at Rai Saheb Mr Behari Lall, Manager, 
Parihar Circle, Raj Darbhanga**—a classic example of reasserting the 
bourgeoisie position which to a great extemt was waning due to the 
activation fo the people. Mr Behari Lall in the meeting at Parihar made 
the public familiar with several points, like the Ali Brothers’ apology, 
Government of India’s order in this context, Mahatma Gandhi's concept 
of Swaraj, etc. He exhorted the audience of the meeting which was 
largely attended by all classes “to remain faithful and loyal to the British 
Government which was the best of its kind compared with that of the Hindu, 
Mohammedan, and Shikh rulers of India”% (italics mine). Comparing 
Gandhi's concept of Swaraj as a bluff, he told the public: “Mr Gandhi 
has recently explained that by ‘Swaraj’ he means only parliamentary 
self-government as given to other dominions which has practically 
begun here by the introduction of recent reforms. Further concessions 
of ‘Swaraj’ will be given by and by and therefore the people have no 
reason to complain of the present system of government.”® The meeting 
ended with the remark that “the non-cooperation with the government 
was a sheer madness, most ruinous and dangerous to the country.” 

The meeting also passed two resolutions which read: 

(i) that the Government be assured of our staunch loyalty and unflinching 

`- devotion to the crown; and 

(ii) that we will cooperate with the government and persuade others to 
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do so on all occasions and in every condition.”8” 


Naturally, this coJlaborative attitude of the anti non-cooperationist 
pleased the British government, since, this stance of theirs was serving 
her imperialist interests. Therefore, Mr Behari Lall, the Chairman, was 
asked to deliver more and more lectures on anti non-cooperation and 
organise more meetings® so that the anti-imperialist activities 
manifesting in the Kisan Sabha Movement and the boycott of 
government machineries could be curtailed. Mr Behari Lall, because 
of the nature of his job and status, obliged the British government. 
Consequently, an Anti Non-Cooperation Movement was launched in 
the region®’—a rare example of countering Gandhian philosophy of 
non-cooperation. Several meetings were organised where pamphlets 
containing the evils of non-cooperation and the blessings of the British 
Raj were distributed. The main points of the pamphlet were: 


“(i) development of self-government and rural areas, 
(ii) Mr Gandhi and violence, 
(iii) Ali Brothers’ apology for violent speeches, government of India’s 
attitude, 
(iv) England and Turkey, 
(v) hand-spinning and weaving, 
(vi) martial law in the Punjab, 
(vii) an American view of the reform.” 


These pamphlets also contained the two-point programme of the 
movement. These were; 


(i) everybody must do his best in combating the evil of non-cooperation 
as it is most ruinous and disastrous to the country; and 

(ii) there should be no hatred of the British people or their articles, as they 
have introduced the Indians to their glorious literature replete with 
the idea of self-government and lore of freedom. ”?1 


These efforts of the anti non-cooperationists proved beneficial for 
the British administration as it weakened the Non-Cooperation 
movement in the region substantially,”* thus helping to a great extent 
in the re establishment of the bourgeoisie hegemony in the region. The 
manager of Kharagpore circle reported: “The non-cooperators are now 
cooperators ev here. Royats are paying rents and doing work as they 
used to do before”? (emphasis added). The manager of Gondwana circle 
wrote: “There is no further development rather the non-cooperation is 
going down everyday and the tenants are settling down to their old 
routine. The Panchayats that were established in the villages to settle 
dispute and to stop drinking are also dwindling down.’™ 
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THE RESPONSE OF Mithila to the philosophy of non-cooperation needs 
to be viewed in the Indian context. The experiment of the Mahatma 
with the principle of non-cooperation proved to be an all-India 
phenomen on encompassing in itself peripheral areas like Mithila which 
had hitherto remained almost neutral to the Indian National Movement. 
Similarly, the movement broke the deep slumber of the subaltern class. 
Of course, there were stray instances of peasant revolt in the form of 
indigo protest but in no way did they challenge the hegemony of the 
bourgeoisie class. For the first time, an organised movement of the 
raiyats was launched under the leadership of Swami Vidyanand—a 
supposed protegé of Mahatma Gandhi. Taking the Tenants’ Rights 

\ Movement of Vidyananda and the response of lower classes to the 
programme of the Non-Cooperation movement into cognizance, the 
criticism levelled against Gandhian movement for being bourgeoisie 
in nature seems a little harsh. Here in Mithila deep discontent among 
the raiyats was prevailing over the years, and now they challenged the 
authority of the Raj to a great extent. The activities of the tenants absolve 
Gandhi of the charge of being the mask of bourgeois economy. His 
arrival stirred the peasants. Of course, in the channelisation of their 

` energy the Kisan Sabha had a major contribution but it is important to 
note that Swami Vidyanand—the leader of the Kisan Sabha and the 
catalyst in this context-used the name of Gandhi to organise the 
peasants. It indicates that Gandhi’s name was powerful enough and it 
had a tremendous psychological impact on the tenants. 

The Gandhian Non-Cooperation movement had another very 
noticeable implication in terms of the ideological affiliation of the 
communitarian leaders. The Maharaja of Darbhanga, a collaborator of 
British imperialism, found himself in a fix. Under the prevailing 
circumstances he was unable to take sides. Ironically he was 
collaborating with the imperial authorities and, at the same time, he 
was providing support to the Non-Cooperation movement. It should 
be remembered here that the Maharaja of Darbhanga had played a 
significant role in the establishment of the Indian National Congress. 
Thus he had some leaning towards Congress policies. Possibly in tune 
with it, he issued a circular advocating non-cooperation.?° He had also 
informed personally in writing both to the Viceroy and to the Governor 
that he was sympathetic to the Non-Cooperation movement,” which 
was later repeated by him.” Similarly the Maharaja did not prevent 
the meeting of his raiyat Kunj Behari Mullick that was scheduled to be 
held at Maharaja’s Debi Mandal Temple at Behut village, Madhepur; 
this man had been deputed (as he said) to organise and collect funds 
for Swaraj to be sent to Gandhi.’ The Maharaja wrote: “As long as 
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they use nonviolence and are concerned with philanthropic objects, I 
have nothing to say against them.””” 

This sympathy of the Maharaja for the Non-Cooperation movement 
was, however, limited. He did not forget, in the halo of the Non- 
Cooperation movement, his collaborative role. It should be noted here 
that Mr Behari Lall, who was leading the Anti Non-Cooperation 
movement, was the manager of one of the circles of Raj Darbhanga, 
appointed by the Maharaja himself. But he was never taken to task b 
the Maharaja for his role in the Anti Non-Cooperation movement! 
Mr Behari Lall wrote that the Maharaja, of course, issued a circular in 
favour of non-cooperation but it was never enforced.!°! His loyalty to 
the British rule was never questioned.!"* He issued a manifesto 
condemning the Rowlatt Satyagraha of 1919.1% He also organised/a 
garden party to mark the visit of the Prince of Wales who was facing 
mass demonstrations against his visit.1% 

This duality of ideology displayed by the Maharaja of Darbhanga 
was, it seems, the outcome of the interplay of diverse socio-economic 
factors. There was nothing new in Maharaja not taking action against 
Mr Behari Lall as the latter was fulfilling his collaborative interests. It 
is, however, interesting that the Maharaja was appreciative of the Non- 
Cooperation movement. It seems that his collaborative attitude was 
softened mainly by the existing ground realities. The activities of Swami 
Vidyanand had energized the ratyats of the estate, so much so that the 
Maharaja had desired the pulse of the time and, therefore, dare not 
oppose the Non-cooperation movement and further antagonise the 
tenants against the Raj. 

It seems that the Maharaja of Darbhanga had been disturbed by 
the low presence at the tenth annual sesson of the All India Maithil 
Mahasabha!—an organisation aimed at sustaining Maharaja’s social 
prestige.!% A letter dated 7 December 1919, in the Searchlight, a daily 
newspaper published from Patna, reads: “The gathering was poor. It 
was not at all representative in character. Only the ‘Amlas’ (servants— 
authors) of the Maharaja attended. . . . It was a Darbar ‘pure and simple,’ 
where the Maharaja was called ‘Prithwinath (lord of the earth).”!0” Same 
view was reiterated elsewhere where it has been written. ... This year 
is very fateful for the Maithil caste as the All-India Maithil Mahasabha 
had become almost dead.”1% The author in despair asks: “Has the 
Mahasabha attained Mahaparinirvana (salvation) at Madhepur 
itself?”!0 This necessitated the Maharaja to dilute his collaborative 
attitude in order to enlist the support of even the subalterns who were 
never allowed to be a part of this organisation, !!® in order to reestablish 
his status as the custodian of the Maithil culture. 

Mahatma Gandhi's first all-India attempt to dethrone the British 
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empire and establish “swaraj in a year” thus activated the peripheral 
regions like Mithila as well. His well-executed policy of non-cooperation 
broke the inertia of the exploited people who with the help of an “alien 
leader” wished to change the existing laws in their favour. In this 
endeavour they received unexpected support from the Zamindar of 
the region. However, this support was not totally unexpected; for, the 
movement had made a dent in the ideological edifice of the 
communitarian leader, thtat is, the Maharaja of Darbhanga. The 
subalternity that was generated was, however, not powerful enough 
to force the Maharaja to keep the bourgeois tendencies away and break 
his collaborative tie with the British empire completely. The voice of 
the subalterns was further suppressed by reasserting the bourgeoisie 
hegemony through various mechanisms, like publication of booklets 
and, the launching of the Anti Non-Cooperation movement. The 
response of Mithila to the non-cooperation movement is thus an 
indicator of the social base of Gandhian politics that obviously 
comprised the lower classes of the society. 
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Conflict Resolution and Peace 


Possibilities in the Gandhian 
Perspective 


Surinder K. Shukla 


Trum ALONE CAN resolve conflict. Peace can occur only in truthful 
environment. Fear, anger, hatred and cowardice lead to conflict and 
there can be no peace in such a situation. Gandhi exhorts upon the 
individual to base himself on Truth and nonviolence. The conflict at 
individual level must go before the conflict at a larger level can be 
resolved. 

What is Truth? Gandhi identified two truths—one may be called 
the absolute Truth and, the other, relative Truth. The absolute ‘Truth 
referrs to the ultimate, absolute, and perfect ideals which can never be 
realised fully, given the imperfect nature of man.! The relative Truth 
refers to the immediate goals which are fully realizable. 

But there is no conflict between the absolute Truth and the relative 
Truth. Through the relative truth, the absolute truth can be approached. 
The idea of the absolute truth is the pointer, the regulator, and the 
corrector of relative human truth. 

Gandhi had a hypothesis, an assumption, and an intuition that the 
spirit or the essence of human unity—or God's existence—is present 
always and everywhere in all human hearts as well as it transcends the 
whole world and that it is supremely powerful. He proceeded to test 
the hypothesis everyday, and year after year. He stated his belief that 
truth and God are synonymous. He entitled his authobiography The 
Story of My Experiments with Truth.* 

Gandhi Considered that truth in this world cannot be discovered 
except through nonviolence. There will always be conflicts, great and 
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small, in human affaris. The nuclear bomb has made it obvious that 
total war can no longer settle conflicts. And clearly no conflict can be 
ended in its inner reality by the alleged deterrence from the possession 
of nuclear weapons. In such a stalemate, the pos of using 
nonviolent resistance might be worth examining. 

At the first mention, the term “nonviolent resistance” seems self- 
contradictory. How can any resistance be effective in this modern world 
unless it has backing up, of great strength, power, and weapons? 
Nevertheless there have been instances in history where great courage, 
deep conviction, and a fine cause have prevailed without violence, 
against armed might. Gandhi’s struggle for freedom of.India was one 
instance. He believed that unity can also be aroused, fruitfully and 
enduringly, by love and the desire for justice leading to resolution of 
conflict. 

War or Peace?—exactly proportionate to the attainment of non- 
violence by each individual. 

Gandhi believed that the way of the peace is the way of the Truth. 
Truthfulness is even more important than peacefulness. Indeed lying 
is the mother of violence. A truthful man, he continued, cannot long 
remain violent. He will perceive in the course of his search that he has 
no need to be violent, and he will further discover that so long as there 
is the slightest trace of violence in him, penal ane the truth he 
is searching for. 

There is no half way between. truth and nonviolence on the one 
hand and untruth and violence on the other. Man may never be strong 
enough ta be entirely nonviolent in thought, word, and deed. But we 
must keep nonviolence as our goal and make steady progress towards 
it. Gandhi believed that the attainment of freedom whether, for a man or for 
a nation or the world, must be in exact proportion to the attainment of 
non-violence by each.4 


Theory and Practice of Nonviolence 


Gandhi gave the theory and practice of nonviolence, practised it in his 
daily life and used it to resolve conflicts. In the method we are adopting 
in India, he said, fraud, deceit, lying and all the ugly brood of violence 
and untruth have absolutely no room.” Everything is done openly and 
above board, for truth hates secrecy. The more open you, are the more 
truthful you are likely to be. There is no such things as defeat and 
despair in the dictionary of a man who bases his life on Truth and 
Nonviolence. And yet the method of nonviolence is not in any shape 
or form a passive or inactive method. Truth and nonviolence are perhaps 
the activist forces in the world. A man who uses regular weapons and 
is intent on destroying his enemies, does at least require some rest, 
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Gandhi argued. He is therefore essentially inactive for some part in the 
twenty four hours. Not so in the case of the votary of truth and 
nonviolence. 


Mathematics of Nonviolence 


In a discourse, Gandhi explained to a professor of mathematics the 
working of nonviolence which may be described as the mathematics 
of nonviolence. The study of mathematics reassured the professor and 
in geometry he experienced for the first time the existence of a real 
world which is not visible to the bodily eye. The triangle he learned 
about in geometry was not a particular triangle he learned about in 
geometry was not a particular triangle that he himself might draw but 
the essence of all triangles.® 

Gandhi employed the scientific method’ in everyday life. Gandhi’s 
application of the scientific method was in the realm of living forces. 
One feature of living forces is that all life responds to suitable stimuli. 
And growth depends on many repetitions of tiny and gentle stimuli. 
Gandhi recognised and practised this law. For one hundred and fifty 
years all his teaching and action consisted of many repetitions of gently 
loving stimuli to the spirit in the hearts of all men, including his 
opponents. He thus caused the seed of the spirit in the hearts of almost 
everyone, to sprout and grow and in many cases to govern their actions. 

The question arises: does the exercise of nonviolence have limits? 
Gandhi replied that the exercise of nonviolence requires far greater 
bravery than that of swordsmanship. Cowardice is wholly inconsistent, 
he said, with nonviolence. Nonviolence presupposes the ability to strike. 
It is a conscious, deliberate restraint put upon one’s desire for 
vengeance. .... the sun does not wreak vengeance upon little children 
who throw dust at him. they only harm themselves in the act. Gandhi 
said that individual conviction is the essence of carrying out 
nonviolence. 


Nonviolence Based on Eternal Law of Love 


Gandhi used the nonviolent method by basing on the eternal law of 
love which is the single largest tool for resolving conflict. Gandhi argued 
that Jesus lived and died in vain if he did not teach us to regulate the 
whole of life by the eternal law of love.? He said that nonviolence is not 
merely a personal virtue. It is also a social virtue to be largely cultivated 
like other virtues. Surely society is largely regulated by the expression 
of nonviolence in its mutual dealings. What I ask for, he said, is an 
extension of it on a larger, national and international scale. 
Nonviolence is superior to violence because it is diametrically opposed 
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to violence. Violence is needed for protection of external things whereas, 
nonviolence is needed for protection of atman for the protection of one’s 
honour. 

Nonviolence cannot be learnt by staying at home. . . He who 
trembles when he sees two people fighting is not nonviolent but a 
coward. A nonviolent person will lay down his life in preventing such 
quarrels. This power was trained and utilised by Gandhi to foster the 
principle of nonviolence in bringing about India’s freedom without 
blood shed. 


Violence Thrives on Counter-Violence 


Gandhi believed that means are related to the end. Violence can only 
breed counter-violence. The vital problem connected with nonviolence 
was that the mankind had all along tried to justify violence and war in 
terms of unavoidable self-defence. The rule was simple that the violence 
of the Ber eseor could only be defeated by superior violence of the 
defender. ! This led to a mad race for armaments. 

It may sound paradoxical but violence always thrives on counter- 
violence. Violence can never be ended with violence. Gandhi showed 
by practical experience, several times in his life, that violence can be 
countered by nonviolence.!4 

Compromise and Trust, argued Gandhi, is the essence of nonviolence. 
The power of nonviolence is evident by the use of the twin concept of 
compromise and trust. Even if the opponent plays him false twenty 
times, the resister must be ready to trust him for the twenty-first time, 
for an implicit trust in human nature is the very essence of his creed. 
Compromise expresses a willingness to adjust to realities and avoid 
conflicts, even at the cost of sacrificing some position taken originally, 
howsoever, sound it may have been. In modern times compromise and 
trust are important weapons which can be employed with success in 
conflict resolution and bringing about peace in the world. 


Modern Examples of Nonviolent Resistance 


There have been many instances of successful use of nonviolent 
resistance in different countries and at different times. This has been 
analysed by Richard B. Gregg in his “The Power of Nonviolence.”!? 
Because the taste of historians inclines more towards politics and wars, 
these other events have received very slight attention at their hands, 
and records of many of them have been lost. In some instances the 
nonviolent resistance was by individuals, in other instances it took the 
form of a mass or corporate form. The latter form is rarer and perhaps 
more significant. Gregg quotes few outstanding examples! to which 
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the latest has been added at the end of the list: 


Hungary — 1867 

South Africa — 1906 

India = Champaran, 1917 

India — Vykom in the State of Travancore, 1925 

India — Kotgarh near Shimla, 1921 

India — Bardoli, 1928 

India — Struggle for independence 

Denmark — 1940 

Norway — 1940 

United States — Montgomery, 1956 

South Africa — 1994 Success of Anti-apartheid Policy of 
Nelson Mandela 


Appreciating the use of nonviolence at a larger level, Albert 
Kinstein!4 said that in our age of moral decay Gandhi was the only 
statesman who represented that higher conception of human relations 
in the political sphere to which we must aspire with all our power. We 
must learn the difficult lesson that the future of mankind will be 
tolerable only when our course in world affairs as well in other matters 
is based on justice and law, rather that on the threat of naked power. 

Similar ethos is echoed in N. Radhakrishnan’s Gandhi: The Quest 
for Tolerance and Survival in which he notes with regret that India failed 
to project Gandhi who offered a healthy vision of life based on self- 
respect, self-help, non-expoitation, nonviolence, and transcendental eco- 
friendly—in short, a definite alternative to the manipulative, violent, 
and exploitative world order. 

Not much research was conducted on the issue of these till the 
middle of this century. Gandhi was the shining example of the twentieth 
century who employed peaceful methods for bringing about a larger 
Peace. In 1968, Willy Brandt gave a speech at a Unesco Conference 
highlighting peaceful coexistence as the spirit of solidarity.’ He said 
that peace is not merely the absence of war and violence, although we 
know that there are peoples that today would even be grateful for that. 
Peace demands freedom from oppression, from hunger, and from 
ignorance. Only under these conditions can men and peoples develop 
their capacities freely and responsibly. 

In a world divided along the following lines of conflict, the 
Gandhian perspective of peace resolution is the only answer— 


— Conflict of Religious interest—conflict between Christian and 
non-Christian world, Islamic and non-Islamic, fundamentalist 
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and moderatists. 

— Conflict of Economic interest—conflict between developed and 
less developed countries. 

— Conflict of Political interest—East and West relations and 
peaceful coexistence. 


Gandhi showed the world the way in modern times to fight for 
peace in a most nonviolent manner. Revolution without the use of 
violence was the method by which Gandhi brought about the liberation 
of India. It is my belief!® that the problem of bringing peace to the 
world on a supranational basis will be solved only by employing 
Gandhi’s method on a large scale. 

This is more true in today’s world where, according to Michael 
Brecher,!” crisis, conflict, and war are intricately interrelated, both 
conceptually and empirically. All are characterised by mutual mistrust 
between adversaries, turmoil, tension, and hostility. Violence, the 
essential trait of war, is often. . . . present in crisis and conflict. 

The world is standing today at the threshold of transformation 
which calls for new alternatives, fresh approach, and search for a new 
paradigm. In making our choice we must accept that we have just one 
future or no future at all. What is required is a new paradigm from 
which all will benefit. 

In this context Gandhi’s methodology of truth and nonviolence 
based on love and cooperation rather than cutthroat competition has 
benign possibilities for the future. Most modern studies suffer from 
the major inadequacy of not viewing the relations from the standpoint 
of the less-developed countries.!® Inadequacy of a proper paradigm 
can be removed by using the Gandhian perspective of conflict resolution 
which is most democratic. 

Economic conflict is the major conflict in the modern world. Anurag 
Gangal!? establishes in his book that the quest for a New International 
Economic Order has a lot to benefit from the Gandhian perspective as 
it is based on peace. According to Gandhi, nonviolent crafts are those 
occupations which are fundamentally free from violence and which 
involve no exploitation or envy of others.” 

Gandhi dreamt of a free India in which peace will prevail. Such 
realization was possible only when indidviduals are bound to each 
other by cords of love like the members of a family. Therefore anything 
that sets one individual against another is inimical to the realization of 
a nonviolent socialism. 

Gandhi said that if we want love and peace, we cannot have it by 
preaching hatred and strife, just as if we want water cooled, we cannot 
have it by placing it over fire. Gandhi therefore advocated the ideals of 
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love, non-possession, and brahmacharya or self-controL As a matter of 
fact, suggests Kumarappa,”! the eleven vows of Gandhi’s Ashram are 
essential for the establishment of a nonviolent society. These are Truth, 
love, brahmacharya, non-possession, non-stealing, bread labour, control 
of the palate, fearlessness, equality of religion, untouchability, and 
swadeshi. 

In the highly technically developed modern world of today which 
thrives on severe competition, it may not be possible to employ all the 
eleven vows of the Ashram to the hilt but the basic tenets of truth and 
love must be employed if the world has to survive. 

Gandhi chose to resolve the conflict in his life and his times by the 
use of the tools of love and nonviolence. “It is for India to show an 
example to the world by employing these tools once again if humanity 
has to survive—if children donot have to grow up before time,” if 
children have to be saved from the cut-throat competitions, if modern 
life has to be relieved of stress, and if the world has to be saved from 
the scourge of war.” We need to focus on a Science of peace, not Military 
Science, in all earnest because more than war, we need peace. 
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The Gandhian Legacy in the 
U.S. and Philip Berrigan 


Michael True 


SINCE GANDHI WAS introduced to the American public by John 
Haynes Holmes in 1921, the Mahatma has been a persistent presence 
among Americans committed to nonviolent social change. Perhaps 
coincidentally, 1921 was also the year when the word “nonviolence” 
entered the English language. In the 19th century, American theorists 
and activists such as Adin Ballou and William Lloyd Garrison referred 
to the concept as “passive resistance” or “nonresistance.” Gandhi had 
known about Ballou through Leo Tolstoy, who corresponded with 
Ballou and translated his writings on “Christian Non-Resistance” (1846). 
During the 1930s, African Americans were inspired by Gandhi in 
organizing resistance to discrimination. Later, the young Martin Luther 
King read Gandhi and travelled to India at the height of the Civil Rights 
Movement. About 1965, a young Catholic priest named Philip Berrigan 
took an increasing interest in Gandhi’s work, referring to him in various 
essays and books. When asked in the 1960s if Gandhi had influenced 
what he had done, Berrigan responded: “I can’t tell you how much. If 
canonizations have any point today, this man deserves to be canonized. 
Rome ought to stage a spectacular for him.” Berrigan’s next book, Widen 
the Prison Gates (1972), took its title from Gandhi. More importantly, 
Berrigan’s faithful witness against weapons of mass destruction applied 
Gandhi's nonviolent strategy in a variety of settings and circumstances. 
That resistance resulted in Berrigan spending eleven years in prison 
between 1965 and his death in 2002. In the process, Berrigan emerged 

as a major figure in the history of nonviolence in the United States. 
Born in 1923 at Two Harbours, Minnesota, in the Upper Midwest, 
Philip Berrigan was the youngest of six brothers, two years younger 
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than Daniel, famous as a Jesuit priest and award-winning author of 
over sixty books of poetry, drama, and prose. As a child, Philip moved 
with his family to New York State, where he attended school, before 
being drafted into the army at 19 during the Second World War. He 
spent fifteen months in Europe, completed office candidate school, as 
his unit “fought its way across Northern France and on into Germany, 
stopping close to the Danish border.” . 

Returning home, Philip Berrigan entered the College of the Holy 
Cross in Massachusetts at the encouragement of his mother and older 
brother, graduating in 1950. After college, Philip joined the Josephites, 
a Caholic religious order with a special ministry to African Americans. 
Teaching at an all-black high school and serving in a parish in Louisiana 
from 1955 to 1962, he became involved in the civil Rights Movement. 
Although his religious superiors refused permission for him to 
participate in Freedom Rides in the early 1960s, he eventually joined 
his brother, Daniel, in the famous Selma (Alabama) march, in 1965. 
Disciplined by his superiors for his outspoken views when he taught 
at the Josephite seminary in Newburgh, New York, Philip was ordered 
to pack up and move to St. Peter Claver Church, Baltimore, Maryland, 
in the heart of the African American district—the church from which 
he was buried Jast December. 

In 1967, Philip and three other men poured blood on draft files in 
Baltimore, becoming the first Catholic priest in the United States to be 
arrested for civil disobedience. Six months later, in nearby Catonsville, 
Maryland, Philip joined his brother Daniel and seven other men and 
women in burning draft files. Events surrounding their trial and 
eventual imprisonment for two years helped to move the Catholic 
population from supporting the war in Vietnam to active resistance 
against it. Just prior to his incarceration in 1970, Philip Berrigan and 
Elizabeth McAlister pledged themselves to one another, announcing 
their marriage after his release from prison in 1973, and establishing 
the Jonah House resistance community in Baltimore. 

In the three decades since then, Philip and Elizabeth have chronicled 
the struggles of building and maintaining a resistance community in 
their writings, including The Time’s Discipline: The Beatitudes and Nuclear 
Resistance (1989). They acknowledged their on-going effort to balance 
community conscience and individual conscience, in order to avoid 
“dogmatizing the first and suppressing the second.” At times, that “led 
to autocracy, inflexibility, and the stunting of dedicated and generous 
Christians, “as others would agree. 

Guided by Philip and Elizabeth, the Jonah House community has 
harboured a succession of activists who dig graves and smear ashes 
and blood on the steps of the Pentagon and, since 1980, symbolically 
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disarm weapons of mass destruction on military bases and at arms 
manufacturers. Just as the draft board raids inspired many young 
Catholics to similar acts during the Vietnam war, the Plowshares 
resistance group’s disarming of nuclear missiles at a General Electric 
plant in Pennsylvania, in 1980, led to over seventy similar actions in 
various states and in several foreign countries. In the midst of it all, 
including extended periods when either Philip or Elizabeth were in 
prison, they reared three children (Frida, Jerry, and Katy) spoke 
frequently to varied audiences, conducted retreats, and organized 
annual protests at the Pentagon on Good Friday and the Feast of the 
Holy Innocents, December 28. 

In the history of nonviolence in the United States, Philip Berrigan 
occupies a special place, with resemblances to and, because of his 
Catholic heritage, significant differences from abolitionists, labour 
organizers, and war resisters in American history. Like earlier figures 
devoted to nonviolent social change, he went through a kind of 
conversion at one point that redirected his life and priorities as a 
religious person. In his late 1930s, “doubt churned where confidence 
had once rested, secured to the bedrock of ignorance,” Philip said later, 
about the Cold War and Peacemaking. Gradually, he turned to writers 
critical of American foreign and domestic policy, and wrote about 
segregation in his first book, No More Strangers (1966). That was followed 
by A Punishment for Peace (1968), an informed and timely reflection on 
the implications of modern warfare and the need to stand against it. 
Four other books followed, composed of journal articles and speeches, 
as well as an autobiography, Fighting the Lamb’s War: Skirmishes with the 
American Empire (1996), with Fred A. Wilcox. 

1965, a pivotal year for the Civil Rights Movement and American 
involvement in Vietnam, was also a pivotal year for Philip and his 
brother, Daniel, who co-founded Clergy and Laity Concerned About 
Vietnam. Over thirty-five years, both of them have spent years in 
confinement in numerous courtrooms and jails throughout the United 
States. Finally released from prison in the fall of 2001, Philip endured 
considerable pain, prior to being operated on. Diagnosed with liver 
cancer after that, Philip died, surrounded by his family and close friends 
at Jonah House, on December 1, 2002. 

Events surrounding Philip Berrigan’s funeral dramatized the extent 
and distinctive character of his legacy. Preceded by a wake at St. Peter 
Claver Church, Baltimore, jammed with mourners and admirers, the 
funeral began with a two-mile procession, as four hundred people 
walked behind the coffin from Jonah House to the church. The crowd 
included many people drawn into the peace movement and active 
resistance by Philip, as well as younger Catholic workers, activists, 
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family, and friends from throughout the United States Also in 
attendance were those who had written about and had testified in court 
on Philip’s behalf, such as Howard Zinn, the historian, and former U.S. 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark. Jesuit priests who spent time in jail 
with Philip celebrated the Mass, with a homily by his brother Daniel 
and eulogies by his daughters and long-time compatriots from the 
Catholic Worker Movement. 

For a person who, rather like Gandhi, confessed his ignorance and 
docility as a young man, Philip Berrigan became a major voice ‘for 
victims of injustice and war and an instrument of reform, indeed of 
nonviolent revolution. Although once ignorant of what Dorothy Day, 
the co-founder of the Catholic Worker Movement, called “the whole 
rotten system” and blind to the complicity of the institutional church, 
Philip became, in his maturity, an irritant to the war-making State and 
its apologists. Along the way, this truly great man lived a demanding 
religious vocation and offered, in a violent era, concrete approaches to 
peacemaking. 

The differences between Gandhi and Berrigan are as significant, 
however, as their similarities. The most important distinction resulted 
from Berrigan’s deep roots as an American Irish Catholic of working 
class parents. His grounding was not in the tradition of nonviolence— 
from the Quakers, Adin Ballou to Tolstoy to Gandhi—but in the Old 
and New Testament, Catholic social teaching, and his vocation as a 
priest. It was as if he felt compelled to create a tradition out of whole 
cloth, rather than to build on the work of earlier theorists and strategists 
of nonviolence. This disposition accounted both for his devoted 
following among the larger peace movement. Occasionally, Berrigan 
also distanced himself from Gandhi. In justifying the destruction of 
draft files, for example, Berrigan argued that “Gandhi's India bears no 
resemblance to imperial America” where property is “a Way of Life. . . 
. the rationale behind globalism.” On a debatable point, Berrigan said 
that Gandhi “didn’t need to tamper with property to achieve” his goals 
of brotherhood and independence. 

In his heroic persistence and courage, Berrigan is only one of many 
examples of Gandhi's influence throughout the United States—from 
Hawaii, where a life-sized statue of the Mahatma overlooks Waikiki 
Beach, to Massachusetts where a similar monument stands near the 
Peace Abbey in Sherborn, outside Boston. More significant are recent 
initiatives in the U.S. inspired by Gandhi’s life and writings: the 
International Peace Force, for example, modeled on Gandhi’s Shanti 
Sena and headquartered in St. Paul, Minnesota, and the School of 
Americas Watch, a fourteen-year campaign to close the School of the 
Americas at Ft. Benning, Georgia, which has trained military leaders 
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and members of death squads throughout Latin American. Both 
initiatives focus not only on resisting war and injustice, but as Gandhi 
recommended, on building a constructive programme. 
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Satyagraha: Technology to 
Reach “Truth” 


Arya Bhushan Bhardwaj 


Tue SANSKRIT TERM “Satya” or “Sada” has got its roots in the 
ancient Vedic literature!. It has been defined at several places in different 
contexts*. Precisely speaking, the word “Satya” means “phenomenon 
that exists forever and is beyond this constantly changing world.” The 
basic difficulty in understanding this term comes when we are not able 
to see it with our two eyes. It is a subject to be conceptualized and 
experienced, through personal and socio-situational experiments, 
beyond the awareness level of mind and intellect. Therefore the physical 
sciences do not accept it as it could not be viewed or measured within 
the scale of Time and Space. 

Scientists have always been questioning that how come a 
phenomenon which does not have physical appearance and shape can 
be called “ever existing?” Factually speaking, this is a limitation with 
the modern science and technology (S&T). Scientists have yet to 
penetrate and explore the multidimensional aura of most powerful 
human faculties that exist beyond body, mind, and intellect. All the 
present-day wonders (discoveries and inventions) of S&T are the 
outcome of exploration of human brain in the horizontal dimension. 
Human brain works only in the limited area of the material world. It 
has got linear scale dimension having specific length and breadth within 
the given circumference of Time and Space. 

In their long expedition of exploring vistas of Matter and Energy, 
(S&T), the great scientists from Galileo to Einstein have tried to reach 
the maximum limits of the physical dimensions on the planet Earth. It 
has been scientifically established that Matter and Energy are one. None 
of these two fundamental elements that sustain the whole universe at 
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the macro—micro level could either be created or destroyed. Their outer 
shapes keep on changing constantly from moment to moment. ` 

One of the unique S&T inventions of the past more than five decades 
is the Nuclear Energy which has been responsible for deeply- 
conditioning human mind for alll times with “fear-psychosis” of the 
nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction. These lethal weapons 
have been piling up at an alarming speed after the Second World War. 
This strange phenomenon has brought the entire world to the brink of 
self—annihilation. This mad race for armaments is still continuing 
without any sign of its end in the foreseeable future. 

No sincere and collective socio—political effort, whatsoever, is visible 
in this direction. Interestingly enough, the popular term used for this 
phenomenon is MAD which means Mutually—Agreed self Destruction. 
The invention of these weapons of mass destruction has imprisoned 
humanity in a “nuclear cage.” A situation has been created where the 
entire human race and other living creatures on this globe could die 
together, not only once, but for a number of times. Freedom to think 
and that too, to “think positively,” has become an outdated concept. 

Immense amount of precious human and material resources have 
been wasted to push human psyche towards this directionless goal or 
a goalless direction of maddening arms race. This continuing senseless 
competition of militarism and materialism at the full speed, has forced 
more than one-third of humanity to live under inhuman or sub—human 
conditions. It is a bitter reality that 37% of entire human resources 
available on this globe are being spent on military, defence, and other 
security budgets all over the world, both in corporate as well as in the 
government sector. It has all been done in the name of human security, 
protection, and welfare. Unfortunately, it has been proven as a very 
powerful instrument of inflicting “fear psychosis” in human mind. Fear 
and violence in the individual mind and in the society at large is the 
reflection of the “fear psychosis” in human psyche. 

Interestingly enough, S&T, after creating nuclear arsenal, is now 
busy in research to make human life immortal through its latest 
discovery of the “stemcell theory.” The basic idea behind this theory is 
to free human being from physical and mental sufferings, the “Dhukka” 
or the fear of death, as Gautam Buddha had put it. The exponents of 
this theory claim that even if all the cells of a human body are dead 
and diseased, these could be easily replaced by the new and healthy 
alive stem cells. 

This miracle of modern medical science, if it happens, will not only 
give a new life to millions, who are on their death-bed waiting for 
their Mukti from the incurable fatal diseases, but could also pave the 
way to make human life immortal. The medical scientists have claimed 
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that these stem cells could be produced in unlimited quantity outside 
the body from human embryo through cloning. 

It seems that a saturation point has come from where S&T has to be 
diverted from its present impasse of the limited horizontal dimension 
of material human development, to the new direction of “vertical 
growth.” A journey, beyond the point of maximum exploration of 
human brain, in the upward direction appears inevitable. In other 
words, launching a new venture from the limited sphere of physical, 
mental, and intellectual faculties, towards the highest faculty of “human 
consciousness” where a human being will have the vision, power, and 
self-control to observe the functioning of his or her intellect and brain 
and would be able to overcome the increasing phenomenon of “fear- 
psychosis,” which is pushing us all towards a psycho-somatically “sick 
society.” 

Scientists and technologists have to start, without wasting any more 
time, their search and research in new directions to unfold the million— 
times more powerful energies that are beyond the reach of human brain. 
These energies have been lying dormant inside each and every human 
body, right from the very origin of human life on this planet earth. Few 
human beings have been able to cross this orbit of the brain, as per the 
recorded history. These few persons, after their exit, have been labelled 
as incarnation of “God” and are often declared as heads of the different 
forms of the existing institutionalized religions. It clearly appears to be 
an afterthought of the ‘vested interests’ which have got nothing to do 
with the onward human journey towards “vertical growth,” beyond 
mind, intellect, and brain. 

The concept of “plurality of religions” has always been negated 
and blocked by these “vested interests” from multiplying. Humanity 
at large has very unfortunately been physically and mentally enslaved 
and forced to split in fragments on the bases of these few 
“institutionalized religions.” Inter—religious as well as intra-religious 
factional fights had always been witnessed in the past history of more 
than two thousand years. Mass killings are still continuously being 
thrust upon “God-fearing” innocent people in the name of a few 
“institutionalized religions.” These “vested interests” have been 
instigating ordinary masses to be the tools to kill one another in order 
to establish their false supremacy in the name of one particular religion 
over the others. 

The “institutionalized religions” and the state-controlled scientists 
have somewhat failed, in inspiring and enlightening the common 
people to continue their journey beyond brain, in the “vertical direction” 
of inner growth. Process of multiplying the concept of “religious 
plurality” has unfortunately been stagnated. It had happened due to 
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the monopolistic control of these “vested interests” over the State and 
the S&T on one hand, and their hegemony over the “institutionalized 
religions,” on the other hand. How could this unholy nexus between 
these two “gangotries of fear psychosis” be eliminated? This has always 
been the greatest challenge before the Seekers—after—Truth and 
promoters of the “religious plurality” in a positive sense. 

At this critical juncture of the post-modern human history, it 
appears all the more essential to get freedom for every human being, 
to initiate the process of growing beyond body, mind, and intellect, 
and discover the highest state of his or her consciousness, instead of 
blindly following the factional approach of the narrow institutionalized 
form of existing “religious plurality.” Vedic Science did claim to have 
discovered this concept of Truth thousands of years back and identified 
it as the phenomenon beyond the “ever-changing world,” cutting across 
the rigidly walled “institutionalized religions.” 

Unfortunately, the Vedic Science itself had been narrowed down 
by the institutionalized religious approach. The ordinary human being 
has always been afraid of breaking these “narrow psychic walls” 
because of the fear of being labelled as anti-religious. The continuity 
of the process of exploration of immense energies beyond intellect and 
brain and reaching Truth is the only way to grow in the “vertical 
direction” and overcome this dreadful demon of “fear psychosis.” 

The modern physical sciences have certainly helped the human 
race to reach the optimal point of material development in this world. 
The physical dimension of the space, being horizontal, is a limited 
phenomenon. The material growth beyond this point cannot be 
achieved without arresting social injustice and mass violence, as the 
global human resources are limited and the human hunger and lust 
for more and more is growing with the ever-increasing cult of 
militarism, materialism, and the mad race of blind consumerism. 

The tendency to go from material insecurity to security. . . . to more 
security—and. .. . to more and more security. . . ., is becoming the 
order of the day in this mortal world. The emergence of the process of 
“economic globalization” is the latest tool of the hidden socio-economic 
violence to achieve this never-ending mad race for attaining 
“permanent security.” Day by day increasing trends of attitudinal 
violence in individual life, as well as circumstantial violence in our 
society at large, is the outcome of this phenomenon of “fear psychosis.” 

Think of the time when with the blessings of “stem-cell theory,” 
human life may become immortal Therefore the dire need of the hour 
for those few who have been handling the steering of the Institutions 
of the State and the institutionalized religions, is to think positively 
and change the direction of human life journey from horizontal- 
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development towards “vertical growth,” from merely material 
development to the highest level of human consciousness. On attaining 
this point of awareness and awakening, the dreadful demon of the “fear 
psychosis” will automatically disappear. The human being will then 
be able to achieve inner peace for himself, peace with his or her fellow 
human beings and finally peace with the Mother Nature. 

Ali religious and spiritual searchers and researchers, from time 
immemorial, had ended their journey towards vertical growth at the 
term “God” which has been named differently in various religious 
traditions and languages. We may call this phenomenon as 
Omnipresent, Omnipotent, and Omniscient. No one could show God 
in the physical terms or shapes. One of the basic prayers of the Vedic 
seers is “O Lord! Give me the inner vision to reach from untruth to 
Truth.”° At another place the Vedic seer says: “Truth (God) is one but 
visionaries have described it in different ways, forms, and names as 
each one had realized it in their own personal inner vision* after 
penetrating into the orbit beyond brain. 


RIGHT FROM THE time of the Vedas to M.K. Gandhi (1869-1949), the 
concept of “Satya” or “Truth” has been the central theme for all spiritual 
searches and researches. In the post-Vedic period, the process of going 
beyond brain into the orbit of “vertical dimension” to reach the vision 
of “highest consciousness,” the “Satya” or “Truth” was being reduced 
to mere outwardly rituals and dogmas. At that time arrived the 
Mahaveera and Buddha who tried to reestablish the original concept 
of “Truth” which according to them was beyond “Time and Space”. 
Whatever we see within time and space is temporary, and hence is the 
cause of Dukkha, suffering. 

One who has visualized Truth could become “Mahaveera” the most 
powerful, beyond all worldly powers, or one could become Buddha, 
the “all-knowing,” above all worldly knowledge. So, the other 
meanings of the word “Truth” could be Mahaveera or Buddha. Plurality 
of religious beliefs and faiths is nothing but the plurality of the 
expressions of the concept of “Truth” or “Sada.” One of the meanings 
of the term “Sada” is “one that always prevails” “Nitya”, never dying. 

It is very unfortunate that the concept of “plurality of religions” 
could not be enlarged and multiplied in the existing socio—religio— 
political scenario. S&T itself had been controlled by the vested interests 
of institutionalized religions and the institutions of the State. This is 
the basic fundamental cause that blocks the passage of human growth 
from horizontal development to the direction of vertical growth. 

This state of stagnation in human growth in the vertical direction 
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is also due to the trends of increasig negativity in our personal lives. 
This trend has been at present often been reflected in the form of social 
intolerance, hatred, faithlessness, increasing “fear psychosis,” and 
finally resulting into widespread mental and physical violence. 
Ordinary human beings are bound with personal mental attitude which 
is strongly influenced by the prevailing religious, social, political, and 
economic circumstances. The fight over the Ramjanambhumi-— 
Babrimasjid in India or the dispute over the Holy Land between Israel 
and Palestine, conflicts in the Balkans, North Ireland and Britain are a 
few glairing examples of such unfortunate realities. “Global terrorism” 
is the latest trend in this direction promoting “fear psychosis,” all over 
the world. 

This social phenomenon has to be understood by all those who are 
sincerely striving for the process of social change, for the “good of all.” 
Here we have to be very clear about the idea of “plurality of religions.” 
It basically means the plurality of different approaches and expressions 
of Truth. No single Vedic seer had ever claimed to be the only exponent 
of Vedic religion or Hinduism. Mahaveera was not a Jain and Buddha 
was not a Buddhist, nor Jesus a Christian. And nor did Prophet 
Mohammad claim to be the founder of Islam and much less Guru Nanak 
claimed to be the founding Guru of Sikhism. Finally, Gandhi was not a 
Gandhian. 

Each of these noble souls had simply conceptualized and discovered 
the Truth as they themselves had realized and visualized, after crossing 
the orbit of the narrow consciousness of mind, intellect, and brain. We 
have to take the concept of religious plurality in this positive context 
of different visions of Truth. Only then can we develop a positive 
attitude within ourselves, which will ultimately be helpful for us all, in 
discovering our own Truth, our own true religion. 

Gandhi had developed this technology of reaching Truth by going 
beyond the orbit of brain which he called “Satyagraha.” Let us try to 
see the origin of this technology and analyze as to how Gandhi dis- 
covered it. Gandhi, as all of us know, was an ordinary human being 
like all of us are. During his student days he had come across multt- 
faith values from Vedic Hinduism, Jainism, Christianity, Buddhism, 
and Islam. He did not tie himself to a particular institutionalized 
religion. Gandhi did say that he was a staunch Hindu, but at the same 
time he gave Hinduism a revolutionary meaning by saying that “There 
is no higher “God” other than Truth” or Satya. 

How had Gandhi been able to discover Satyagraha, the technology 
that helped him to reach Truth? In other words, how could Gandhi 
penetrate into the orbit beyond mind, intellect, and brain? It is a subject 
matter to study and research. For this purpose, we have to go back to 
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recall his childhood and try to find out if Gandhi was born an 
incarnation as the ancient traditional trends had been to declare the 
great awakened souls as incarnation of God? 

Gandhi did not follow the ritualistic Hindu path of seeing God by 
standing on one leg for twelve long years, or going to the Himalayas 
and meditating in the caves, as had been the traditions in the past. In 
his childhood Gandhi as a schoolboy, had ordinary brain capacity. He 
was timid, shy, and an average student. Gandhi in his autobiography” 
himself reveals that as a teenager he fell in bad company and was 
practically taken to a prostitute, and on another occasion he was forced 
to eat goat’s meat. Gandhi himself admitted that the could not attend 
to his dying father because he was busy in satisfying his sensual 
appetite. All his human weaknesses had put him to think and he realized 
his follies. He tried to mend himself. 

Some incidents of his childhood and adolescence period like 
visualizing the act-play of Harishchandra® and his meetings with 
Raichandbhai’ had marked deep impression on his mind. The process 
of learning from his mistakes had sown the seeds in his intellect to 
start searching his path beyond the normal awareness of his brain to 
penetrate the orbit beyond horizontal development towards the highest 
level of his consciousness. 

The circumstances compelled Gandhi to follow seriously day—to- 
day worldly life. He was concerned to earn enough money to look after 
his mundane family life. To establish his profession as a lawyer, he left 
his native town, Rajkot, and went to Bombay, to start his law practice 
there. These material compulsions took him as far as South Africa when 
he found his practice in Bombay did not flourish. In between, because 
of the financial difficulties, he had also unsuccessfully tried to get a 
teacher’s job in a High School!. By this time, Gandhi had already become 
a father of two sons. In spite of the day-to-day family-life hardships, 
Gandhi used to stick to the basic principles of honest and truthful life, 
the values that he inherited from his family, teachers, and his exposure 
to Western life-style during his stay in Britain. 

Gandhi's failure to settle himself as a barrister in Bombay finally 
brought him to Durban, South Africa, in May 1893, in connection with 
a legal assignment. A rich Gujarati businessman from Rajkot, Dada 
Abdullah, had offered him a legal job. Immediately, on arrival in 
Durban, Gandhi was advised by his client to go to Pretoria to attend to 
the law suit of his Company. After one week Gandhi undertook this 
journey to accomplish his duty as a barrister. During this trip to Pretoria, 
two very unfortunate incidents occurred. 

The first incident is related to a disgusting insult by a railway ticket 
inspector, while Gandhi was travelling in a train from Durban to 
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Pretoria. His client had purchased a first-class ticket for him. A railway 
officer, on seeing Gandhi in the first-class coach, very rudely objected 
to his travelling by first class. Gandhi could not understand and showed 
him the proper first-class ticket. The inspector very angrily shouted 
“Indians are not allowed to travel by first class and you should go to 
third class compartment. Otherwise I will call the police and throw 
you out of the train at the next station.” Gandhi felt deeply hurt and 
insulted. He refused to leave the first-class coach. At the next station, 
Pieter maritzburg, the ticket inspector called the police and Gandhi 
was brutally pushed out of the first-class coach, along with his baggage, 
thrown on to the railway platform by the policeman. 

It was past nine in the late evening of the winter month of June. 
Gandhi did not have enough warm clothes on his body to cover himself 
properly. He did not pick up his baggage from the platform as a protest 
to the insult heaped on him by the railway officer and the policeman. 
Gandhi shivered the whole night on the platform. Throughout the night 
he kept on thinking very deeply about the inhuman law of 
discrimination between the Blacks and Whites in South Africa. 

A similar incident followed just the next day when Gandhi was 
travelling by a stage coach to reach his next destination. Being a black 
Indian he was badly treated by the coach leader and was forced to sit 
on the footboard of the coach. He was not allowed to sit inside the 
coach. When Gandhi objected to this ill-treatment, the coach leader 
started beating him badly and forced him to sit in his feet on a dirty 
Tag. 

The coach leader also continued chiding Gandhi and hurled filthy 
abuses like Coolie and Sami on him. Gandhi pocketed all insults and 
remained calm to all the inhuman treatment. These incidents had 
shaken Gandhi from temple to toe. What had been going on in his 
mind, brain, intellect and the state of his conscience? Was he angry? 
Was he thinking of taking some legal action against the railway officer 
or the policeman? 


TO ANALYZE GANDHI'S mindset of that particular moment, it is important 
to quote what he himself had written about the incident when he was 
thrown out of the first class coach of the train by the police on the 
railway platform. “I began to think of my duty. Should I fight for my 
rights or go back to India, or should I go on to Pretoria without minding 
the insults, and return to India without fulfilling my obligation. The 
hardship to which I was subjected was superficial—only a symptom 
of the deep disease of colour prejudice. I should try, if possible, to root 
out the disease and suffer hardships in the process. Redress for wrongs 
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I should seek only to the extent that would be necessary for the removal 
of the colour prejudice.” 

The above quoted words of Gandhi clearly show that in spite of 
the humiliation and insult in public, Gandhi did not express any anger, 
hatred or ill-will and any intention of taking revenge against the 
policeman or the railway officer. The very first thought that came to 
his mind was of his “duty”, the “Nishkam—Karma Yoga” in the 
terminology of Srimad Bhagvad Geeta. Gandhi had studied the English 
translation of this book when he was studying Law in England and 
was deeply influenced by it. He was least concerned about the hardships 
that he had to face during his train and coach journey. For him it was 
just “a symptom of the deep disease of colour prejudice.” So the decision 
that Gandhi took at the railway platform during that chilling—night 
while shivering, was, “I should try, if possible, to root out the disease 
and suffer hardships in the process.” From this sentence Gandhi's total 
commitment is reflected to struggle against the inhuman laws of racial 
discrimination. He was so clear and calm, without any emity in his 
heart, when he says, “Redress for wrongs I should seek only to the 
extent that would be necessary for the removal of the colour prejudice.” 

The incidents had played a pivotal role in Gandhi’s historic journey 
to discover the “Science of Satyagraha, the Technology to reach Truth. 
This historic journey Gandhi had begun from the night he had been 
compelled to spend on the railway platform in biting cold.” 

On analyzing the words which Gandhi had very carefully 
contemplated, we find that he was not at all angry, nor was he in a 
revengeful mood. He had been in a process of “positive thinking.” Any 
ordinary person, concerned about his or her self-interest, would have 
quietly moved to the third—class compartment and would have 
completed the rest of his journey, ignoring the inhuman law of racial 
discrimination and the ill-treatment of the rail inspector and the 
policeman. But Gandhi opted altogether a different and an innovative 
way. The very first thought that came to his mind im that critical moment 
was about his “Duty, Nishkam—Karma yoga.” The only course of action 
that Gandhi had contemplated in those critical moments was “J should 
try if possible to root out the disease of the colour prejudice and suffer 
hardships in the process.” 

Gandhi had pledged in his heart of hearts to fight to the hilt the 
discriminatory inhuman racial laws which he thought were the out- 
come of a Satanic—-mind. From this point of time till he breathed his 
last on the 30 January 1948, Gandhi had ceaselessly carried on his 
relentless and valiant nonviolent struggle to establish the law of “soul 
force” over the “brute force.” It was the technology of Satyagraha that 
helped Gandhi in his extraordinary march into the orbit beyond brain. 
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At the time when Gandhi was thrown out of the train, he was an 
ordinary unknown traveller. Even the passenger sitting next to him 
did not know who he was. But the idea of Technology of Satyagraha 
that he had discovered that historic night made him the apostle of Truth 
and the greatest man of the twentieth century. 

This was the year 1893. Gandhi had taken his first step towards 
discovering and developing his Technology of Satyagraha. He began 
his journey in the direction of “vertical growth.” Gandhi had spent 
almost fifteen years to develop it. It was the year 1909 when he brought 
out his first book under the title “Hind Swaraj,” during his journey 
from Britain to South Africa. This book was written in his mother tongue 
Gujarati, and was later on translated into English as “Indian Home 
Rule.” This small book can be called as an encyclopedia of Gandhi's 
science and technology of Satyagraha. This book is still as relevant as it 
was in 1909. Gandhi himself had said in 1938: “I might change the 
language here and there if I had to rewrite the booklet. But after the 
stormy thirty years through which I have since passed, I have seen 
nothing to make me alter the views expounded in it.”! 

Satyagraha is not merely an instrument of political protest as is 
generally understood or interpreted by political and social scientists. 
It is a technology of living life by understanding life. It is a holistic 
approach towards human growth, towards the higher truths, about 
the socio—economic-political as well as encountering with the psycho- 
spiritual realities of day—to—day life in this world. Gandhi has, therefore, 
been a political visionary who had brought the quest for spirituality 
down-to-earth from the dreamlands of the other world and had proven 
that the true spiritual life can only be experienced by being one with 
the hard realities of life of the ordinary masses, through Lok Sewa 
(Nishkam Karma Yoga, Selfless service of teeming millions). 

Gandhi had proved through his moment-to—moment living 
experiments with Truth that if there is God, it is in the form of the 
OmnipresentEnergy that holds and controls all the energies of mind, 
intellect and brain. For that one has to eliminate his “I”, the false ego, 
that restricts human beings only up to the awareness level of the mind, 
intellect, and brain. One has to enter into the “ever existing” universal 
“1.” It is beyond the reach of the mortal eyes and can be experienced by 
adopting the process of “vertical growth,” by going beyond the orbit 
of brain. The four pillars of science and technology of Satyagraha that 
Gandhi had discovered through his “experiments with truth” are— 
life of truthfulness, life of fearlessness, life of voluntary poverty, and 
life of brahmacharya (constantly living in awareness of the ever—existing 
universal “1”).!4 
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On the Revival of Magical Practices 
in the Indian Systems of Medicine 
with Special Reference to Gandhi 


Arun Kumar Sharma 


Introduction - 


Ir IS NOW an accepted idea in philosophy of science that during the 
normal times nobody talks about paradigms because all members of a 
profession use the same paradigm. However, debate on paradigmstarts 
when the existing paradigm cannot take care of the newly observed 
anomalies. This idea applies equally to the field of health. For a long 
time biomedical model of health was the dominant model of health. 
Sociologists who worked in the field of health used the functional 
perspective rooted in the works of Emile Durkheim and Talcott Parsons. 
Subsequently, when Marxists and other critical thinkers, both outside 
and in India, started examining class inequalities in health, they 
abandoned the functional perspective.! Challenge to functional 
perspective has also come from those writers (constructivists) who stress 
that the concept of health is socially constructed. In the field of medicine, 
basic ethical conflicts are reflected in the struggle for control over 
knowledge, its use or misuse by professionals/healers, and the role of 
the state in ensuring equity in health.* Thus the subject of health is 
contextualized and made subjective. It has to be situated in the current 
debate on processes and power in health policy in the developing 
countries. This leads to overlapping and multiple perspectives. 

The state and medical business in India are promoting Ayurveda 
and other Indian systems of medicine. But this is happening at a time 
when at the cultural plane the whole society is modernizing (or post- 
modernizing) itself. In this context, the purpose of this paper is to 
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explore the indigenous Indian perspective on health and illness in India. 
This is done on the basis of references to health and illness in the Hindu 
texts. The ideas developed here require a more systematic examination 
by experts in religious texts, and also through empirical examination 
of beliefs held by people (in regions not much touched by modernity). 
Using Gandhi’s approach, an attempt has been made here to show how 
a reverse process of creative and scientific use of tradition is possible. 
Gandhi revived the spiritual core of Indian tradition and developed a 
scientific, rational approach to life and social construction. This seems 
to be the need of the hour. 


Revival of Indian Systems of Medicine 


The National Health Policy 1983 stressed the importance of promoting 
Indian systems of medicine (ISM) and integrating them with the modern 
medicines. ISM refers to Ayurveda, Siddha, Yoga, naturopathy, and 
Yunani systems of medicine. Among them, Ayurveda, Siddha, and Yoga 
are of Indian origin, while the Yunani system came to India from outside 
with the entry of Islam centuries ago, it too has become part of Indian 
health practices among both Hindus and Muslims. There are many 
similarities between Ayurveda and Yunani practices. The National: 
Policy on Indian Systems of Medicines and Homeopathy-2002 is an: 
exhaustive document dealing with all aspects of ISM including 
infrastructure, research, regulation, industry, pharmacological and 
pharmacognostical studies, herbal plants, finances, and education. In 
1999 the Central Council for Health and Family Welfare recommended 
that there should be at least one practitioner of ISM at every health 
centre. The policy on Ayurveda goes further and includes in its ambit 
promotion of medical tourism. To quote: 


Medical tourism will be propagated by establishing facilities, 
specialized treatment therapies of Ayurveda like Panchakarma and 
Yoga in tourist hotels and resorts so as to attract domestic and foreign 
tourists who, particularly travel to various places for seeking treatment 
facilities of traditional medicine. These therapies mainly play a 
significant role in providing rejuvenation and psychophysical 
relaxation. Such centres will be etablished at tourist places so that 
tourists may have dual benefit of sight-seeing and availing health 
promotive procedures at the same time and at the same place. The 
objective is to exploit the popularity of Ayurveda and Yoga for 
propagating tourism.‘ 


The Centre for Research Planning and Action (CERPA), New Delhi, 
the Institute for Research in Medical Statistics (IRMS), the Indian 
Council of Medical Research (ICMR), and ORG-MARG have conducted 
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studies of demand for Indian systems of medicine and homoeopahty 
(ISM&H) and have found that results are favourable to promotion of 
indigenous systems. The Central Council for Research in Yoga and 
Naturopathy organized a “National Workshop on Management of 
Diabetes and Hypertension” on 29 and 30 April 2002 in New Delhi. 
Efforts are also made to draw attention of the world to the importance 
of ISM&H. The Department of ISM&H organised a presentation-cum- 
exhibition on Ayurveda and Yoga on 15 May 2002 for delegates to the 
World Health Assembly in Geneva. At several institutes and colleges 
medical researchers are conducting research on chemical structures of 
herbal compounds and screening of herbs for their claimed activities. 

Looking at the vast potential for ISM products, the medicine 
industry has taken a keen interest in producing and distributing Indian 
medicines. However, this revival of ISM&H is selective: it accepts and 
promotes the magical aspects of curative health practices but 
stigmatizes the basic rinciples on which Indian systems are based. 
Adams has highlighted the same plight of Tibetan medicine.” There 
seems to be no taker of the philosophical framework in which ISM is ' 
rooted. One should ask the question as to what are the traditional 
representations of health in which indigenous medical knowledge is 
to be understood, and whether the traditional representations of health 
be abstracted form traditional worldview. 


Changing Representations of Health and Illness 


The discourse on health focuses on indicators of health such as 
morbidity and mortality rates. When sociologists, demographers, or 
public health experts deal with health issues, they are looking for data 
on birth rates, crude death rate, infant mortality rate, maternal mortality 
ratio, life expectancy, knowledge of HIV/AIDS, institutional deliveries, 
couple protection rate, etc.® There is seldom an attempt to define health 
as such. To them, health is basically a state of improved life expectancy 
and absence of illness. In this perspective even when public health 
experts show interest in indigenous knowledge, it is only to counter 
superstitions (affecting consumption of medicine or causing infections), 
intervene in current practices or evolve an optimum strategy for health 
delivery. It is only now that a debate has started on the definition of 
the social dimensions of health which stresse the need to explore 
meanings attached to health and social representations. It is, however, 
yet to be recognized that there are a multiplicity of environmental, 
political, and behavioural factors that contribute to the construction of 

health and illness, and to actual health conditions in society. 
A study of social representations helps in the mapping out of local 
knowledge, differential rationalities involved, pattern of communi- 
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cation between providers and community, nature of community 
participation, and relationship between culture and needs and resources 
of the community. It points towards the process of de-differentiation 
and conceptual link between medical and health terminologies and 
people’s concepts (used for reasoning, diagnosis, and treatment). To 
follow Frank, the post-modern experience of illness begins when ill 
people recognize that more is involved in their experiences than the 
medical story can tell.” Sushma Swaraj, the health and family welfare 
minister, enunciates the need for promoting marital fidelity as part of 
a holistic approach to fight AIDS and gives the slogans of restraint and 
abstinence.®? The World Health Organization too defines health as a 
state of complete physical, mental, and social well-being and not merely 
as the absence of disease or infirmity. Demographic revolution has 
produced new ways of looking at health. For example, due to the fall 
in birth rates, most populations are undergoing a rise in average age. 
In this context, the ability to perform all the daily activities without 
difficulty has been suggested as a new indicator of health.!° These 
; attempts warn against the biomedical model of health that defines 
health in a purely physical sense and assumes that promotion of health 
is a matter that requires understanding and use of science of body. 


Health and Illness in the Indian Tradition 


Ayurveda is one of the oldest systems of medicine developed in India. 
Vedas and Vedic literature provide several references to illness and 
medicines. Rig Veda contains verses on the nature of health and disease 
and discusses the concept of the three deficiencies or doshas (Vata, Pitta, 
and Kapha). The verses of Sama Veda are devoted to prayer of Somarasa 
and Somadeva. Somarasa was some sacred extract obtained form plants 
and herbs. The singers of Sama prayed to Soma to get food, physical 
strengths, long life, progeny, welfare, victory, and bliss.’! It was called 
the soul of Yajna (sacrifice). Without Soma, sacrifice is not possible, 
says Veda. Soma is the god of medicines. In Sama Veda the term 
“medicine” (aushadhi) is used for invigorating the principle of 
vegetation. It was equally available to all social divisions. Another text, 
the Atharva Veda, lists eight divisions of Ayurveda: internal medicine, 
surgery of head and neck, ophthalmology and otorinolaryngology, 
surgery, toxicology, psychiatry, paediatrics, gerontology or science of 
rejuvenation, and the science of fertility. Sushruta and Charaka Samhitas 
are two famous medical textbooks which are compilations and 
interpretations of Vedic texts. The Sushruta Samhita provides a good 
outline of surgical techniques, the Charaka Samhita of internal medicine. 
Ayurveda is defined as follows: 
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(i) by which liveliness is present. 
(ii) by which one can get long life (Ayu). 
Gii) by which one can get knowledge of life. 
(iv) it generates attitude to think on Ayu (life). 


Ayurveda is divided into eight branches: Shalya, Shalakya, Kay 
Chikitsa, Bhootvidya, Kaumarbhrutya, Agadatantra, Rosayantantra, and 
Vajikarantantra. As per the request of his students, Sushrut is known to 
describe surgery (shalya) related Ayurveda. In this tradition, Ayurveda 
is meant for two main purposes: rescue from disease; and maintaine- 
nance good health. 

In India the traditional slogan “dharmarthakamamokshana- 
marogyammulamuttamam” reveals that according to tradition, health is 
the root of all ends of life, dharma, artha, kama, and moksha. In the first 
chapter of Chhandogyopnishad the story of Ushashti who accepts used 
urad from an elephant raiser but not water, illustrates that to save life 
even deviance from norms is permitted. In the fourth part of 
Taittiriyopanishad also there is a prayer for body. To quote Gandhi: 


Man came into the world in order to pay off the debt owed by him to 
it, that is to say, in order to serve God and (or through) His creation. 

this point of view in front of him, man acts as a guardian of 
his body. It becomes his duty to take such care of his body as to enable 
it to practise the ideal of service to the best of its ability. 


In Chapter 12 of Atharva Veda there are prayers for aushadhis 
(medicines). Here medicines are seen as mother and are believed to be 
responsible for removing thirst, hunger, and diseases (Book Ten of 
Srimad Bhagvata Mahapurana enumerates six waves of existence, viz. 
hunger and thirst, grief and delusions, old age and death). These 
medicines are meant for countering bodily diseases which are caused 
by various factors such as sins associated with oath, playing in water, 
sin against Yama, curse of gods, etc. In the Vedic tradition medicines 
are believed to be living in heaven. When they come to earth, the person 
in whose body they mix cannot be destroyed and diseases do not attack 
him. In the seventy—fourth sarg of Yudh Kand in Ramayana there are 
direct references to four medicines: mrit sanjivini, vishalya karani, 
suvarnakarni, and sandhani. Their smell gave a new lease of life to 
warriors who were injured in the war, including Ram and Laxman. 
They lived on the hill Rishabh in the Himalayas. Environmentalists 
may note that, on the one hand, Ramayana talks about force that 
Hanuman applied on them to bring them to the battlefield near Lanka 
for the benefit of people, and, on the other hand, they were returned 
back to their abode in the Himalayas with respect. No contradiction is- 
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seen between the force used to bring them to earth for the treatment of 
people and respect for them and their place. Written in Hindi, 
Ramacharitmanas is less mythical about medicines; it accepts the 
importance of medicines for body but stresses that one can be happy 
only through the cleaning of mind.14 

What is interesting is that medicines were worshipped not only 
because they eliminated diseases but also because they turned long- 
time enemies into followers. The aim of the Vedic prayer was to make 
all cells of the body blissful and this included fortune, morality, and 
coexistence with subjects (Chapter 20). Those who followed Vedas had 
a holistic thinking. 

In Durgasaptashati the devotee asks for saubhagyam, arogyam and 
parmam sukham (fortune, health, and extreme happiness). Shrimad- 
bhagavadgita uses six words for health 1516 viz. aayu, satva, bala, arogya, 
sukh, and priti, which mean continuity of life, patience of mind, physical 
strength, absence of diseases, happiness, and love. They depend on 
swabhava and food, that is, natural inclinations of self (which are 
classified into satviki, rajasi and tamasi). In the Indian system of thought 
swasthya (health) means staying in atma (which in itself is a state of 
happiness) and ill-health means living under control of a certain 
disease. 

Anything that produces pain is a disease. It may be physical, mental, 
accidental, or natural (such as hunger and thirst that are experienced 
daily). This system classifies all causes of diseases into three classes, 
namely karmaj, doshaj, and ubhayaj. Among them only doshaj diseases 
can be cured by medicines. Karmaj diseases are the result of wrong 
actions; they require recitation of name (of God), penance, anushthan, 
etc. Ubhayaj are the mixture of doshraj and karmaj diseases. According 
to Charak, in the final analysis, all diseases (manifestly caused by vat, 
pitta or kapha, are caused by manovikriti, that is, the strain of mind.” 
Uttarkand of Ramacharitmanas describes four causes of diseases, namely 
kala, karma, guna, dosha and swabhao, all of which can be removed by 
blessings of Ram. Gandhi, the father of the nation, too believed in the 
therapeutic value of reciting the name of Ram. 

In one of the clearest exposition of Ayurvedic principles, Vishnudas 
says that a disease has two causes:aadhij and anadhji (or adhibhautic). 
The former includes two types of diseases: (a) saar or adhidaivic, i.e. 
diseases caused by past actions; and (b) general, i.e. diseases caused by 
psychosomatic reasons which are due to internal reasons.!® The latter 
include all diseases caused by external factors such as drowning or 
diseases caused by germs (cholera, gastrointestinal, dysentery, all kinds 
of fevers). Anadhij diseases may be cured by medicines but even they 
can be cured through spiritual interventions. No wonder that the 
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Kaliyuga which is dominated by tamas has the life expectancy of 100 
years only.!9 In Satayuga in which people follow dharma the life 
expectancy is 400 years. It is reduced to 300 in Treta and 200 in Dvapar 
because of proportionate reduction in dharma in these ages. 

A person is believed to be having five bodies: annamaya kosh 
(physical body), pranamaya kosh (etheric body), manomaya kosh (mental 
body), vigyanmaya kosh (intellectual body), and anandamaya kosh (casual 
body). The interventions at various levels are: 


Physical body Six activities: neti dhauti, kapal bhati, tratak, 
nauli, vasti, relaxation and exercises, 
yougasanas, and medicines of various 


types 
Etheric body Pranayama, walking, breathing exercises, 
mountaineering, pran vidya, mantra vidya 
Mental body Meditation, concentration, recitation. 


bhajan, mantrochchar, yoga nidra 
Intellectual body Study of Vedas and Upanishadas, 

religious literature, meditation, 

concentration, vipasyana, altruistic acts, 


bliss 
Casual body Samadhi, liberation, peace, bliss, sat-chit- 
anand 
According to Ayurveda: 


Having a balanced state of Doshas, Agni (digestive Fire), Dhatus 
(tissues) and normal functioning of Mala (waste products), cheerful 
state of Atman (soul), sensory organs, and mind are the symptoms of 
healthy life. Samadosha samagnisch samadhatu malakriya Prasanna atma 
mana swastha iti abhidhtyate. 

There is a direct reference to swasthya (health) in Tatva Kaumudi 
Sanhita. It says that health means absence of contact with intellect 
polluted by rajas and tamas tendencies. Swasth iti rajastamovritikalushaya 
budhyaasambhinna. In another reference to health, thirteenth stanza of 
Swetaswetropnishad says that the early achievement of Yoga is health; 
it is characterized by subjective feeling of lightness, absence of any 
type of disease, end of attachment to objects of desire, radiance of the 
body, sweetness of speech, good odor from body, and reduction in urine 
and stool. 

In the Indian tradition, the body is supposed to be the embodiment 
of sufferings. At the body level it is impossible to remove sufferings for 
all and permanently.”? One’s mind and body are greatly the fruits of 
karma (in the sense in which a mango tree will bear mango fruits only, 
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altering of tree and manures cannot basically change the nature of 
fruits). Interventions at the body level (breathing exercises and 
medicines) may temporarily, and to a limited extent, weaken the 
external causes of diseases but cannot make one healthy. Niyati (ie., all 
internal causes which force one to engage in certain action) and the 
nature of self are two important determinants of health or misery. It is 
very important to understand that what one does in a state of ill-health 
may lead to better health in the future as much as good health may 
lead to illness. It depends on the nature of self. 

Although Ayurveda believes in differences in the essential nature 
of individuals and soul, in practice ISM ignores such differences and 
goes for standardization of remedies and products. To quote G.M. 
Foundation, 2003: 


In the Ayurvedic view, an imbalance between the doshas produces a 
condition called vikriti, a Sanskrit word that means “deviated from 
nature.” Vikrifi results from an over expression of one or two doshas 
(usually the dominant dosha) and a diminished expression of the other 
dosha. This imbalance can be caused by eating the wrong foods, chronic 
mental stress, physical overexertion, negative emotions, or poor 
sleeping habits, and will eventually lead to the development of disease, 
obesity and/or mental disorders. As a result, to prevent disease, each 
individual must maintain the doshas in, or restore them to, their proper 
balance.*! 


Implicatioins of Selective Revival 


The Indian approach to health and illness was holistic. It focused 
on intervention at all levels physical, mental and spiritual. It also 
assumed that due to their past deeds different individuals are at 
different levels of movement and are, therefore, constitutionally 
different. Even for the same diseases they may require different 
interventions. Moreover, spiritual considerations are at the root of all 
cures. The selective revival of Indian medicines has abandoned this 
spiritual substratum. And most of the time quick researches are testing 
herbs and other medicines statistically with scant attention to the Indian 
understanding of body or western standards of molecular biology or 
quantum physics. In other words, magic is accepted and the indigenous 
theory is abandoned. This attempt may not succeed and the Indian 
medicines may not win the new game. With little support to 
identification of herbs, felling of forests, changes in environmental 
quality, and new morbidity patterns, the ISM may be left either to play 
a subordinate role to western medicine or may die a natural death. It 
may not even be poor man’s medicine any more. Revival of traditional 
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medicine makes greater sense when it is combined with traditional 
thought categories. Gandhi once said that he would oppose even 
naturopathy if it makes the Indian dependent on outside wisdom. 

Selective revival of ISM focuses on the magical part. It ignores the 
fact that according to ISM, health is inseparably linked with life. In the 
Western perspective, health consciousness entails medicalization. It 
refers to “the extension of the range of social phenomena mediated by 
the concept of health and illness, often focusing on the importance of 
that process for understanding the social control of deviance.” 
According to Touraine, the medicine is unable to treat serious illnesses © 
such as cancer and AIDS and this situation is giving rise to public debate 
over the relationship between young people and education, or between 
curing the illness and caring for the patient. In the Indian perspective, 
the relationship between the healer and people is what may be called 
“multiple monopsonic”4 in which the sick person is fully empowered 
and has a dynamic relationship with the healer. The sick person is not 
objectified. The sick is as much the manifestation of the universal 
principle as the healer. In the present days, popularization of ISM 
involves entry into market which is not conducive to the philosophy 
of ISM. Market principles assume and promote consumerism. This 
rejection of ISM at the fundamental level and acceptance of its magical 
power is not conducive to tradition. 

Gandhi~25-27 understood this dilemma. On the one hand, he 
showed immense interest in experiments in medical practice and, on 
the other hand, he did not abandon the traditional approach (religious 
and spiritual) to health. Like many contemporary social scientists, he 
saw the relationship between Western medical practices and power. To 
stress his point he said that quacks were better than doctors. He was 
greatly enamoured by the empirical-experimental approach to illness 
and health but he also felt that health issues could not be divorced 
from moral and spiritual concerns. Gandhi attached great importance 
to religion. That is why he declared that Ramanama is the foundation of 
nature cure. He would be against natural health practices if they made 
Indians dependent on the West. In the final analysis, freedom is spiritual 
freedom. 


Conclusion 

This paper explores the philosophical framework behind the indian 
systems of medicine which comprise several schools of practice, such 
as Ayurveda, Siddha, Yoga, and naturopathy. It has been shown that 
Ayurveda, and more so Yoga, are rooted in a different philosophical 
framework which is increasingly becoming marginal, or is at least not 
the concern of government or Ayurvedic drug manufacturing 
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companies. When one talks of promoting the ISM, the idea is to promote 
and validate the medicine part of the system, not the principles on 
which it is based. This is doing immense harm to both the indigenous 
systems of medicine and the value system enshrined in tradition. There 
are several reasons for talking about the traditional philosophy of life 
which was associated with the traditional medical practice. The modern 
presentation of ISM is market-driven and weakens the autonomy of 
people, while the traditional version was suited to all and promoted 
autonomy. This emancipatory aspect of ISM can be revived by making 
creative use of the traditional thinking and questioning the purely 
drugs—centric part of them. 
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Gandhi and Christianity: 
A Critical Perspective 


A. Jayabalan, CMF - 


GANDHI WAS A lover of all religions. The study of religions other 
than his own enabled him to cooperate with the followers of other 
religions in actualizing the high ideals of life. It showed that all religions 
have a common objective which would guide them to attain the end of 
life, Moksha, self-transcendence, and fulfilment. He believed that the 
study of religions would contribute to healthy religious pluralism which 
would respect genuine religious differences. In this connection he 
formulated the concept of reverence for Dharma.’ He never degraded 
or belittled the religious values that are enshrined in other religions. 
Instead; he had a high esteem for them. Thus Gandhi's religious outlook 
itself was based on a profound understanding of Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, 
Islamic, and Christian beliefs. Let me elucidate, in this paper, Gandhi's 
critical perspective on Christianity. 


Gandhi and Christianity 


While he was in England and South Africa, he came into contact with 
Christian friends. His knowledge of Christianity was further enhanced 
by his reading of the Bible. He was impressed by Christ's example as a 
way of life. And Christianity’s compassions for the common people 
and insistence on the service of society, as well as preferential option 
for the poor, made a strong appeal to him. In his view, Jesus Christ is 
one among the best prophets that ever lived. He understood that love 
blended with services is the main feature of the Christian way of life. 
Gandhi could rediscover for himself the simple but sublime religion of 
Jesus Christ in the course of his search for truthful and spiritual living. 
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He had a great reverence and esteem for Jesus Christ. That is why he 
said, “because the life of Jesus has the significance and the 
transcendency to which I have alluded, I believe that he belongs not 
solely to Christianity, but to the entire world, to all races and peoples; 
it matters little under what flag, name or doctrine they may work, 
profess a faith or worship a God inherited from their ancestors.” 

It seems that when he went to Rome, he paid a great reverence and 

tribute to the Holy Cross. In his view, the Cross is the symbol and core 
of true Christianity. The central message in Christianity, he says, is 
Christ’s message of the knowledge of God and of the true Cross as the 
way to its realization. Thus the Cross of Jesus is the supreme instance 
of triumphant Satyagraha.’ According to him, the term “passive 
resistance” becomes synonymous with the term “Satyagraha.” It is clear 
from this word that “Satyagraha postulates the-conquest of the 
adversary suffering in one’s own person. . . . Jesus Christ has been 
acclaimed as the prince of passive resisters but I submit that in His 
case, passive resistance must mean Satyagraha and Satyagraha alone.”* 
Thus he considered Satyagraha as Christianity in action. 
' He had a great admiration for the humanitarian work that Christian , 
missionaries were rendering to India. As we know, Gandhi was greatly 
influenced and moulded by Christian principles, particularly the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Christianity, in his opinion, does not consist in preaching any dogma 
but in living the Gospel values of peace, truth, and goodness. Both 
Gandhi and Jesus taught that it is the truth that sets us free and it is this 
Truth which we can now so clearly trace through the teachings of the 
wisest man of the human race. He was aware of the fact that when 
Christianity went to the West, it became the “religion of Kings.” Gandhi 
did not accept the doctrine of incarnation. For, he asked, “Did God 
have only one Son?. . . . Gandhi wondered, was heaven reserved for 
Christians? Was God a Christian? I do believe that in the other world 
there are neither Hindus, nor Christians, nor Moslems.”© He could not 
accept the doctrine of vicarious atonement. He said, “I seek to be 
redeemed from sin itself, or rather from the very thought of sin. This 
was precisely Jesus’ way of salvation, the way of rebirth by water (total 
purification) and of the Spirit (gnosis or wisdom) as he explained to 
Nichodemus (Jn. 3:5). To be “saved,” a Christian must follow his celibate 
Exemplar (Christ) in thought, act, and life. He must, as Paul was later 
to describe it, ‘put on the mind of Christ’.”” 


The Vertical and Horizontal Dimension of Love 


Gandhi was inspired by the Christian doctrine of love of God and love 
of neighbour. He tried his best to live by this ideal throughout his life. 
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He endeavoured ceaselessly to identify himself with the meanest 
creatures around, him more especially the harijans who are still 
considered to be dregs of Indian SSociety. He understood love in the 
sense of agape which is the only cethent that can hold this broken 
community together. He was inspired by the Upanishadic utterance 
“The Mother should be dear to us not for her own sake, but through 
God, Everything should be dear to us not for its own sake, but through 
God.”8 Thus the love of God becomes the highest binding force. It must 
be concretely expressed to resist the prevailing injustices and to meet 
the needs of our brothers. 

Gandhi was convinced of the fact that religion must be vitalized - 
by all giving and forgiving love: love of man for his fellowmen, for 
God, and for the entire universe, love manifest in deeds as well as in 
words and aspirations. ...and it must inspire man with an 
unquenchable longing, transcening the subconscious and conscious 
phases of his personality, in quest of the super conscious realm of 
immortal Truth, goodness, and beauty.? He could experience the 
oneness of God in all the creatures. What others look upon him is not 
relevant to him. That is why Abdul Ghaffar Khan said: “Gandhifi’s 
words were full of love and charity and because of this they had great 
power over the people. He influenced millions through service, love, 
and love of God.”!0 

From the point of view of Gandhi, love of God is to find expression 
in the love of neighbour. Bernard Haring says: “If one loves one’s 
neighbour supernaturally accomplishes the entire law; if it is the 
criterion by which men will be judged; finally if it is the indispensable 
for attaining eternal life; it is certainly necessary because the purpose 
of human life is to attain salvation.”!! When a question was asked How 
can we serve the whole of God’s creation?, he answered: “We can but 
serve that part of God’s creation which is nearest and best known to 
us. We can start with our next-door neighbour. We should not be content 
with keeping our courtyard clean; we should see that our neighbour’s 
courtyard is also clean.” This reveals concretely how he understood 
this precept. 

The uniqueness of Gandhi is that he was to integrate his vertical 
relationship with the horizontal relationships in his actual life, of course 
achieving it only through a constant struggle and persevering efforts. 
He says: “I count no sacrifice too great for the sake of seeing God face 
‘to face. The whole of my activity whether it may be called social, 
political, humanitarian or ethical is directed to that end. And as I know 
that God is found more often in the lowliest of His creatures than in the 
high and mighty, I am struggling to reach the status of these. I cannot 
do without their service. Hence my passion for the service of the 
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suppressed classes.” 13 For him, love of God and love of man meant the 
selfless service to the suffering men, even total sacrifice for the cause, if 
need be. 

Christ said: “You have heard that it has been said, ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy.’ But I say unto you bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you and pray for them who 
spitefully abuse you and persecute you.” Gandhi simply extended 
further the scope of the law outlined by the Buddha, Mahavira, and 
Christ and by other prophets and seers who preached nonviolence and 
Truth so as to cover the entire life of the individual and of the 
community. He says: “In the language of Gita, I want to live at peace 
with both friend and foe. Though, therefore a Mussalaman or a Christian 
or a Hindu may despise me and hate me, I want to love him and serve 
him even as I would love my wife or son though they hate me.”!4 Thus 
love in return for hatred is a fact that he proved even at the last breath 
of his life. 


Sermon on the Mount and its impact on Gandhi 


As Gandhi went through the pages of the New Testament, it is the 
Sermon on the Mount which appealed to him most. In his 
autobiography, he states the Mount which went straignt into my heart. 
.. That renunciation was the highest form of religion appealed to me 
greatly.” 15 The way Gandhi understood the Beatitudes really resulted 
in a drastic change in him. In his view, the message of Jesus as he 
understood it is contained in the Sermon on the Mount. The spirit of 
the Sermon on the Mount competes almost on equal terms with the 
Gita for the domination of his heart. It is that sermon which has 
endeared Jesus to him.'° It seems that he had derived pleasure in 
reading it again and again. 

In his opinion the eternal law, Ahimsa, is expressed more vividly 
in the Sermon on the Mount. Gandhi took the Sermon on the Mount so 
seriously and adhered to it so tenaciously that he not only made use of 
it as a means to the attainment of his own perfection, but also as a 
powerful weapon for the cause of establishig social justice and for 
bringing about social change. If Gandhi could do so much on the basis 
of his reading the New Teatament, how much more seriously the Church 
which is continuing the mission of Christ is obliged to take His words 
seriously and mould her life-style accordingly.!” He invites every 
Christian to become worthy of the messagge that is inbedded in the 
Sermon on the Mount and join the spinning brigade.!8 The Beatitudes 
must be given right interpretation according to the needs of times. Thus 
sermon on the Mount had a lasting impact on Gandhi which accelerated 
his religious outlook. 
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As we have seen earlier, Gandhi was much influenced by the Sermon 
on the Mount and by the Christ at large. To him, the organized Church 
was a disappointment but the Church is deeply in his debt, because he 
challenged the Church to become more Indian, more open, and, above 
all, more Christian. Though we cannot accept fully his views on 
Christianity, we can be sure that his views were the source of inspiration, 
impetus, and correction. Gandhi states that “the Church did not make 
a favourable impression on me. The sermons seemed to be uninspiring. 
The Congregation did not strike me as being particularly religious. ... 
He asked what could the Christian style of living suited to the Indian 
context “How should we intcrpret the Gospel of Jesus in terms of things 
and ideas Indian? What should be our approach to the religious faiths 
and cultural heritage of our land?”19 

In today’s world, we cannot deny the fact that people give 
importance to power, status, and wealth. If the Church is to be a 
paradigm for others in its attitude towards power, it must be exercised 
in all matters as Christ did. There is an exigency to reconstruct our 
institution. This is clearly implied in Gandhi’s doctrine of Trusteeship. 
The fact that underlies this doctrine is that all things belong to God. 
The things of God are, and ought to be, used for the people of God. 
Gandhi was interested in congregational prayers where even people 
of different religions gather together to pray. He could point out that 
we have built-in fear of syncretism. It is this fear that prevents us from 
exploring the infinite possibilities that are inherent in our situation of 
religious pluralism. For instance, we are hesistant to pray with people 
of other faiths. 

Gandhi questioned the fact that if the rites, ceremonies, and dogmas 
are means to attain the communion with the divine, what is the 
Christian’s attitude approach towards them? For, he said: “Today I rebel 
against orthodox Christianity as I am convinced that it has distorted 
the message of Christ.”*" God made man in his own image. 
Unfortunately for us, man has fashioned him in his own.2! This 
arrogation has landed mankind in a sea of troubles. Gandhi translated 
the power of suffering love, supremely illustrated in the Cross of Christ, 
into the reality of mass action. It is not merely enough to consider the 
Cross as a means to personal salvation. Gandhi brings Christianity back 
to its own Truth. 

Since Christ belongs not only to Christianity but to the entire world, 
is it not our duty to build bridges to bring about an understanding 
among people? Do we not have a special responsibility towards those 
who continue to be victims of caste tyranny, oppression, etc.? Gandhi's 
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life challenges us to a reappropriation of two commandments on which 
depend all law and prophets. Love your God; Love your neighbour. 
His life is a lesson in love, the love of God which expressed itself as 
love of all God’s creation. It is a lesson in reconciliation. His death was 
the price he paid for it. Gandhi's challenge to Christianity remains 
not perhaps at the level of conformity to Gandhian theology but at the 
level of exploring the fuller meaning of the ethics of the Sermon on the 
Mount for an Indian understanding of God’s reconciliation of the world 
with himself in the person of Jesus Christ, and of the idea of the Church 
as the witness to him among the religious communities and secular 
ideologies of India. 

For him, the scandalous, unChristian, and unexemplary life of 
Christians, especially misionaries, was not edifying. He advocated the 
gospel of rose. A Christian’s life must be self-propagating. He would 
further say that it would do so today, but it does not, for religion has 
been reduced to a Saturday or a Sunday affair. It has to be lived every 
moment of one’s life. Such religion, when it comes, will dominate the 
world.24 Gandhi’s challenges to Christianity could be summed up as 
follows: 1) to identify those resources in the Christian tradition which 
are distinctly integrating, which offer Christians the opportunity to live 
a full human life as well as a spiritual life. 2) To explore these Christian 
resources in an inter-religious context. 3) To give a creative response to 
the present and to the future.” Finally, Mr. C.F. Andrews, a close 
associate of Gandhi observed that, “if Christianity is to succeed, it must 
not come forward, as an antagonist and a rival to the great religious 
strivings of the past, it must come as a helper and fulfiller, a peacemaker 
and friend.”“® 


The Concpet of Liberation in Gandhi 


Though Gandhi did not produce a systematic treatise on Theology of 
Liberation, he dedicated his whole life for the cause of liberation. The 
theme of liberation occurs very often in his speeches and writings. He 
viewed the liberation as covering all spheres of life. Fr. L Jesudasan in 
his book, ‘Gandhian Theology of Liberation,’ explains that “Swaraj” is 
Gandhi's Indian term for liberation. It occurs hundreds of times 
throughout his talks and writings. Although its coinage was not his 
own, he effectively established it as the Indian term connoting liberation, 
freedom, independence, self-determination, self-government, and 
autonomy. Gandhi advanced many reaosns for the choice of this word, 
most of which were truthfulness to history and accessibility to the 
masses.”2” He wrote and spoke of liberation in different perspectives. 
For Mahatma Gandhi, liberation of India from the British meant just a 
beginning of a process of liberation. He tried to explain the matter to 
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his readers through the example of the liberation of Italy. Having 
understood the unjust situation of India, he spoke of economic freedom. 

Gandhi speaks of the liberation of the Indian people from all sorts 
of enslaving conditions. He says: “Swaraj for me means freedom for 
the meanest of our countrymen. .. . I am not interested in freeing India 
merely from the English yoke. I am bent upon freeing India from any 
yoke whatsoever. I have no desire to exchange ‘King log’ for ‘King 
stork.’”28 From the point of view of Gandhi, both the rich and the ruling 
elite are in bondage not only to the sociopolitical economic structures 
but also to their passions on the personal level. Here he gives a new 
dimension to the concept of freedom, unlike the most other freedom 
fighters. He translates the political as self-rule (not as the national exit 
of the British), economic liberation as freedom for the meanest 
countrymen, religious liberation as freeing religious thought and 
institutions from slavery to the vested interests of power groups, and 
spiritual liberation as the aaa ot the individual human being and 
culture from its own selfishness. 

- “Deliverance” was also used as a synonym to mean liberation. He 
observed that the “the aim of human life is deliverance. As a Hindu, I 
believe that Moksha or deliverance is freedom from birth, by breaking 
the bonds of the flesh by becoming one with God.”% Gandhi, as a great 
defender of human liberty, considered freedom from errpr as only true 
liberty. For him, Truth is God. God is the liberator. A successful search 
for Truth means complete deliverance. Karma-yoga, which demands 
sacrifice, is the means to deliver the self from the bondage of body. 
Thus the liberated society which he envisaged was a vision born of 
spiritual communion and identified with all people, with all living 
things. Thus his view of liberation becomes integral only when man in 
his manifold bondages is liberated, only when he becomes a totally 
new being, a living Godman as Christ was in the Judeo-Christian history 
of salvation. 


Prespective on “Missions” 

It was at the beginning of the twentieth century that many missionaries 
came to India with a view to evangelisation. The prime motive of the 
missionaries was proselytisation. Gandhi was aware of the misionaries 
and made a remark of warning, “You the missionaries come to India 
thinking that you come to a land of heathens, of idolators, of men who 
do not know God. . . . He [an Indian] is as much a seeker after truth as 
you and I are, possibly more so.”3! He accepted the fact the Indians are 
really economically and academically poor. But they are rich in their 
religious and cultural heritage. The British Government was very lenient 
‘towards the promotion of missionaries of Christians in India. Today 
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we do not enjoy such a patronage of Indian Government to enhance 
our missionary efforts. But Gandhi was of the view tuat the state should 
not interfere with missionary efforts. 

Two British friends once wrote with painful conservatism: “We have 
cramped our Indian congregations into the ill-fitting mould of English 
Christianity and taught conformity to English customs in the smallest 
details.” This reveals the rigid and narrow attitude of the missionaries 
towards Indians, especially towards non-christians. Against this, 
Gandhi said: “I want you to complement the faith of the people instead 
of undermining it. Make us better Hindus, better men and women. 
Why should a man, even if he becomes a Christian, be torn from his 
surroundings?” 

In the opinion of Gandhi, unless one understands the rich spiritual 
heritage of India, one cannot do the missionary activity as he ought to 
do. Missionaries have learnt the maxim that “when you go to Rome, 
do as Rome does.” Missionaries thought that no religion other than 
Christianity is true.** He considered that the good deal of medical help 
given to the sick, poor, and suffering is only in order to make them 
more helpless. 

Christians must re-read the message of Christ, interpret it rightly, 
and radiate the life of Chirist in our lives. To live in conformity with 
the Gospel would be an effective way of preaching the Good News. 
Though Christians are in a minority, they must still feel that they are 
also equal citizens of India, and take active participation in politics. He 
further added: “I ask my Christian brethren also not to take their 
Christianity as it is interpreted in the West. I hope that the Christians 
of india would express in their lives Jesus—the crucified of the Bible 
and not as interpreted in the West. Gandhi’s emphasis on Christian 
missions which is the primary act of the Church can be summed up in 
three points: 1) identification with others, 2) to evolve indigeneous 
expressions of Christ.”*° It is a challenge to Christianity even in today’s 
context. 


A Critical Analysis of Gandhi's view on Missions 


The very circumstances of our time have hastened the transformation 
in our attitude to other religions. To an earlier generation it was one of 
the conflicts. Gandhi was fully convinced of the fact that the basic and 
fundamental power of every religion consists in the expression of 
commitment and loyalty to their followers to the beliefs they hold in 
common as true and sacred and the sublime value they attach to them. 
They must be ready even to sacrifice their lives for them. 

The main issue confronting the world in matters of faith appeared 
then to be the issue between Christianity as the true religion on the one 
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hand and all the other religions as equally of the devil on the other. A 
different issue faces us today. We must look for what is good in other 
man’s religious self-expression. Gandhi stated that “If you have come 
to give rich treasures of this land and you will not be disappointed. 
Neither will you have misread the message of the Bible.” It is nothing 
but a call to openness and receptivity. We must invariably seek the 
truth in what we believe knowing that all truth comes from God. That 
would be a testimony we live in the presence of God. This belief would 
enable us to recognize God’s activity in Truth wherever we may find 
it. 

While analysing his views on missions we must understand his 
reinterpretation of Christianity by which he seeks to persuade the 
Christian missions and Churches in India to accept the essence of 
Christianity. This essence can be stated in three main points: 1) Gandhi's 
idea of universalized Christianity arising from his understanding of 
Christ as the symbol of eternal law of Ahimsa (nonviolence) expressed 
in the Sermon on the Mount. 2) Not Christology but ethics as means to 
Truth constitutes fundamental Christianity and it is the same in all 
religions (Message p. 36). 3) Gandhi seeks to persuade Christian 
missions in India to recognize that the call “Go ye into all the world” 
has been somewhat narrowly interpreted and the spirit of it is missed 
and that they will serve the spirit of Christianity better by droppi 
the goal of proselytizing while continuing their philanthropic work.? 

All this involves a critical look at the past missionary aims and 
their assumptions, as function-centred rather then self-centred. This is 
an improvement. The function is to be witness to the saving love of 
God. But before we do that as a living community, we must enter into 
a dialogue. It is the expression of our mutual dependence at the 
individual and the group level and of the corporate nature of our 
salvation. Mission then is not merely to the Christian assemblies alone 
but for others also. All believers have a mission and we cannot 
understand it in exclusion from the rest. We need this deeper awareness 
more than our membership in the Church. Before looking at the 
ambiguities of the non-Christian religions and leaving them to 
appreciate the unambiguous side of the non-Christian witness, we have 
to locate, avow, and remove the ambiguities in our witness. For this we 
already need the other religions. We have to recognize them as our 
need, and consider them as signs which God has raised. 


Relevance of Gandhi’s Religion to Christianity and Theology of 

Missions 

The Gandhian perspective of religion and missionology is of great 

relevance, especialy in the context of India. Gandhi’s comments on 
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methods at particular contexts may have only a historical interest. But 
the basic questions he raises, the attitudes he inculcates, and the 
phenome-nological method he adopts and advocates have all time 
significance and new deep bearings on the future understanding of 
religion, scriptures, Church, and missions. His pragmatic approach is 
of considerable relevance, especially in the mission fields. Gandhi's 
relevance to Christianity can be understood in three significant ways: 
1) He realized the Christic presence of God in the poor and the untouch- 
ables, initiating actions to break down the barriers that surrounded 
them and bringing them back into the Hindufold. 2) Influenced by 
Christian thinking, he reinterpreted karma as a social and communal 
expression of sin and salvation rather than an isolated, individualized 
relationship with God. 3). He saw the necessity of the Cross or suffering 
love (Ahimsa) for the God realization of all people.** As Christians we 
can also personalize these in our daily lives. 

Gandhi considered all people as God’s children. Perhaps we 
Christians have to grow in the spirit, in the freedom, power, and 
dynamism of the children of God. Has our faith really liberated us 
from ourselves, made us a force in the world to be reckoned with? Has 
it endowed us with that power of Christ which St. Paul speaks of: “The 
Kingdom of God does not consist in talk but in power?” 

(I Cor. 4:20) Or has it cramped our growth? Aren’t we rather 
spoonfed and living on milk rather than be strong man, vivified and 
strengthened by the spirit, who realize our responsibility in the 
community of believers and invariably do what is good and acceptable 
before God precisely because we realize the demands of our faith- 
commitment. As A. Pushparajan says, “It is through that way alone 
that he could meet the Maker face to face, he felt. Now for us Christians, 
it is clearly assured in the Gospels that the only way of meeting the 
Master, the judge, face to face is only by serving the least of his brethren 
in all ways. So the.only way of meeting Christ for the Indian Church is 
to take up objectively total commitment to social justice and social 


Perhaps we are not enlightened and especially, liberated by truth, 
because we have not sought for it. It may be that Christianity in the 
West has been rationalistic and insisted on the “all or nothing,” “take it 
or leave it” proposition as a condition for remaining in the community 
of believers—paying little attention to the question whether all truths 
are of equal importance and, especially, whether all are of equally vital 
relevance for genuine Christian life. Truth above all else, the need to 
insist on the primacy of Truth above all else, the need to rediscover it 
for ourselves and not be content with a set of formulae that truth of 
which we have not experienced. 
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Gandhi often spoke of a rebirth, a new life which every earnest 
seeker after Truth must aim at. For, him the essential message of Jesus 
Christ is this new life to which he called all men. Gandhi would insist 
that this new life, this regeneration, is possible for all men if only they 
would want it. For, it consists in a change of heart, a conversion, a 
deliberate act of total self-surrender to the lord in faith, his grace”*? so 
that He takes possession of our life. You abandon yourself completely 
to His care, regardless of consequences, so that “God rules your every 
breath. . . . God regulates every activity of yours”*! and you become 
mere instrument in His hands. Then we can join hands with Gandhi 
and ay, “The greter the surrender to Him, the greater has been my 
joy.” 

Faith with conviction of course would pave a new way of life. The 
presence of this new life of faith is witnessed to be the subsequent 
behaviour of a person. Gandhi would wholeheartedly agree with St. 
Paul when he tells us what this newness of life consists of love, joy, 
peace, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-control, purity, 
humility, forgiveness, godliness and all that makes a man noble and 
brave (Gal. 5.22). This is what any genuine religion means in depth, 
even when its doctrinal foundation may be defective in some respects. 
Gandhi, has, by his life, taught the world what it means to be a believer, 
what it means to surrender oneself unconditionally to one’s Maker, 
and be dead to oneself and alive to God. We Christians have, in this 
context, to ask ourselves whether we have delved deep into our own 
faith, into the meaning and reality of Christian existence—this is 
possible only through living it—or whether we have been satisfied with 
mere forms, with beautiful but empty formulae, with a purely 
intellectualistic approach to faith, to the meaning and message of Jesus 
‘Christ, without ever getting at the substance of them. 

Gandhi’s approach to religion is unique and dynamic. No doubt 
that it can be impetus for the theology of missions. It can help the 
Indian theology to avoid some of the theological problems of the 
traditionaal Christian theology. It can help to recapture the radical 
message of the Bible, especially that-of the Sermon on the Mount and 
the sufferings and death of Jesus. An important contribution of Gandhi 
will be, perhaps, his call to the socialization of the Gospel message,“ 
says P. Jose. 

Gandhi's View on “Conversions” 

Conversion itself is a long debated question at least in religious circles. 

Gandhi was not for conversion, either individually or collectively. He 

says: “I am against conversion whether it is known as Shuddhi by 

Hindus, Tabligh by Mussalmans, or proselytizing by Christians. His 
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opinion was that religion cannot be communicated through books only 
but it must be personally realized in one’s life and experience. He 
considers that it is better to achieve perfection in the practice of one’s 
inherited religion than to accept another religion. In opposing 
conversion he challenges primarily some of the assumptions and the 
attitudes involved in it. 

Having understood Gandhi’s views on conversion, M.M. Thomas 
observes that “mass conversions have generally lowered down 
Christian standards so badly as to have left the Indian Church a legacy 
of deplorable caste prejudices and jealousies, on account of which its 
progress, solidarity, and its proclaimed witness to the oneness of all 
humanity of Jesus Christ suffer not a little even to this day.” For 
Gandhi, the changing of religious labels is undesirable. What is needed 
is to recognize a family unity among all religions since all point towards 
God. 

Non-permissible attitude of Gandhi towards conversion is nothing 
but a logical consequence of his perspective on religion. Another factor 
which influenced him was his personal experience. Many people 
persistently tried to convert him. The converts he came across were 
often unexemplary. The beef and beer image which Gandhi had formed 
as a young boy lingered on. Besides, Christians regarded Hinduism as 
an evil and an Hinduism idolatrous religion. Gandhi was very critical 
of Christian institutions being used as instruments of proselytisation. 
Educational and medical work was used as baits; food and clothes were 
distributed as incentives and rewards. Mr P. Devanesan adds four more 
reaons why Gandhi objected to conversion. 


(i) The numerical expansion of the Christian Church would mean that 
number of people were lost to the nation; they would become, as it 
were, tools of Western colonial power. 

(ii) The methods of the Christian evangelist were questionable. 

(iii) Conversion produces no “real change” of character in the “inner life.” 
(iv) It destroys the stability of the social superstructure.* 


According to him, conversion is not at all permissible by force. 
Instead of converting a person,a person can wish and pray that he may 
live and grow perfect in his own faith. We must help a Hindu to become 
a better Hindu, a Mussalman to become a better Mussalman, and a 
Christian to become a better Christian.*” Faith does not need a 
proclamation but it is self-propagating. He proposes diologue in place 
of conversion. Gandhi exhorts that we do not need to proselytize either 
by our speech or by our writing. We can only do so with our lives. Let 
our lives be open books to study.*® 

Instead of changing a person from one religion to another, what is 
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required of him is purity of heart manifested in pure needs. So, even 
remaining in whatever religion one is born, one must try harder and 
harder to rise higher and higher in moral and spiritual life, availing 
oneslf of all the means provided by his own religior® This is indeed 
conversion in the true sense of the term.” 

To conclude, Gandhi’s open criticism led the Church in India to 
rethink the question of conversion. It served as a corrective to the 
Christian approach to conversion. Due to the long process of reflection 
‘and contemplation, the Church has also rightly understood the true 
meaning of conversion. It has been stated that the Church strictly forbids 
that anyone should be forced to accept the faith, or be induced or enticed 
by unworthy devices; as it likewise strongly defends the right that no 
one should be frigntened away from the faith by unjust persecutions. 
In accordance with the very ancient practice of the Church, the motives 
for the conversion should be examined, and if necessary, purified.” 
Thus Vatican second council has opened a new outlook of Church’s 
attitude toward non-Christian religions and also “conversion.” In the 
context of anti-conversion act, Gandhi’s view on conversion becomes 
relevant today, and his perspective of Christianity remains a challenge 
too.- 
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Nonviolent Action: Some 
Dilemmas 


M.S. John 


Introduction 


Looxma AT THE future of nonviolent action with reference to the 
last hundred years, often described as the bloodiest period in human 
history, may rightfully generate feelings fo pessimism about the future 
of mankind. Yet this otherwise the bloodiest of all phases in human 
evolution has witnessed some of the major successes in nonviolet action 
entitling it to the status of a legitimate method of struggle against 
oppression and also a means to bring about desirable social change: It 
is an empirical fact that the number of unarmed insurrections is 
increasing in incidence even as violence persists, and they often arise 
as improvised responses to oppression and grievances. A cursory look 
at the conflict map of the world shows that lot more needs to be done 
to usher in a world in which conflicts are expressed and resolved 
creatively and nonviolently. 

Gandhi is credited to have been the first person to show the efficacy 
of nonviolent in mass social and political action. He looked upon 
nonviolence as a moral philosophy, a way of life, and a method of action. 
However, nonviolence is becoming attractive more as a method of action 
than as a principle or a way of life. Seen from a Gandhian angle, such 
technical forms of nonviolence cannot be sustained. Gandhi also 
visualised nonviolence as a dynamic concept and called for 
of the art through practice and adherence to truth. Nonviolence is not 
a new idea, although elitist construction of history has silenced this 
aspect. This is said to be the reason for the predominant reliance on 
improvisation rather than historical experience in nonviolent action.! 
Even in the movements avowedly committed to violence, the sheer 
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weariness induced by violence, particularly in protracted conflicts, is 
leading the organisers to try civilian forms of unarmed resistance, often 
with spectacular success. 

Nonviolence is becoming popular, either by choice or by necessity, 
more often by the latter. The mode of nonviolent action that is practised 
in general differs from the extremely principled forms that Gandhi, 
Ghaffar Khan and King had envisaged. The secularised version sees 
nonviolence as a method of action, instrumentally conceived, justifiable 
primarily on rational choice principles rather than on normative 
grounds, and winning finds a strong resonance in this approach. This 
does not mean that such practitioners are blind to the moral high ground 
of nonviolent action. Gene Sharp is credited to have systematised 
nonviolence as a political strategy and is now the foremost theoretician 
of nonviolent action. 

In this paper I shall draw on the writings of Sharp to point out the 
limitations of his approach in containing forms of structural violence 
and suggest that infusion of structural consciousness is a sine qua non 
for nonviolent action that is truly liberatory. While endorsing the general 
approach of Sharp from the perspective of action as well as rationality, 
I propose to argue that securing nonviolent action within a moral 
perspective is also equally necessary if we intend to transform conflicts 
as a necessary element in the resolution of conflicts. 


What is Nonviolent Action? 


Nonviolent strategies are based on non-cooperation, political jiu jitsu, 
or love of one’s enemy, as the case may be. The first is based on the 
withdrawal of consent, the source of power, assuming that the willing - 
cooperation of people as tax payers, soldiers and so on is necessary for 
retention of the power of the ruler, and once this is pulled back, the 
system will collapse since it cannot exist in a vacuum. The second seeks 
to fight a ruler by using the unconventional method of nonviolence 
aimed at throwing the ruler off his balance. With increasing repression, 
the number of nonviolent actionists and the severity of defiance 
increase. This leads to sufficient internal opposition among the 
opponent’s usual supporters so as to reduce his capacity to deal with 
the defiance. If the purpose of this defiance is to convert the opponent, 
it becomes a moral jiu jitsu. The instrumental use of this method in 
politics results in political jiu jitsu. It is logical to argue that rulers 
depend on cooperation from the people and once that is refused they ° 
will come down like a pack of cards. Sharp says: “If the withholding is 
undertaken by enough people for a long enough period of time, then 
the regime will have to come to terms or it will collapse.”* Nonviolent 
action seeks to bring about change in three ways. The first is conversion, 
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which is the rarest. The second is accommodation, which is the most 
usual. The third is nonviolent coercion, which is the most extreme of 
all forms. 

Sharp is at pains to divest nonviolent action of any semblance of 
passivity. He says: “Nonviolent action is a means of combat, as is war. 
It involves the matching of forces and the waging of battles requires 
wise strategy and tactics and demands of its “soldiers courage, 
discipline, and sacrifice.? Sharp also tries to make it different from 
anarchism. It is based on fear of sanctions as well as consent. He says 
that it is possible to integrate nonviolent action into a constitutional 
system of government. Here, Sharp at once defends the existence of 
the state, characterises nonviolent action as a democratic method, and 
anchors it as a perennial element in any society capable of defending 
and sustaining human freedom. He detaches nonviolence from its 
normative forms as Gandhi did in his critique of modern civilisation 
and incorporates it as a legitimate mode of action mor in liberal 
democracy. 

The debate as to whether nonviolence should be embraced for its 
intrinsic worth or as a strategy to be evaluated on the criterion of efficacy 
amounts to raking up an old controversy. But the controversy or 
confusion still remains to haunt several nonviolent actionists, especially 
those who emphasise the moral superiority of nonviolence. While 
Gandhi could equally justify the superiority of his methods on the basis 
of cost-effectiveness, he envisaged it as an incidental rather as than a 
primary reason for nonviolence given his grater commitment to the 
process rather than to the outcome of conflicts. This moral stance also 
finds reflection in the work and thinking of Ghaffar Khan and Martin 
Luther King. Khan unconventionally located the source of nonviolence 
in Islam, in the teachings of the Prophet. King was influenced by 
Christianity and Gandhi’s ideas were interpreted by him in this light. 
This reliance on a deep spiritual consciousness is still persuasive in the 
nonviolent tradition. A.T. Ariyaratne says: “Under today’s 
circumstances, the votaries of nonviolence and social justice have to 
depend almost exclusively on the spiritual consciousness they can 
awaken within themselves. They have aggregated these energies into 
a critical mass capable of affecting the mass psyche of general 
population. The external manifestations of such a course of spiritual 
action that is directed to bringing about a change will manifest itself in 
the form of fearlessness and sacrifice.”* In line with the spiritualist 
tradition, the Dalai Lama envisages compassion informed by love as 
the basis of nonviolent action.” Although principled nonviolence as a 
lifestyle continues to hold sway in a number of circles, it is probably 
the secularised version that is most widely practised and popularised. 
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However, this is not to say that these two perspectives are mutuallly 
exclusive.® 

The role of organised religion in nonviolent action cannot be 
discounted at this stage, notwithstanding its frequent association with 
conservative forces. For example, the Catholic Church did play an 
important role in Philippines as well as in East Timor by providing 
support to the civilian population engaged in opposition to repression. 
In the latter case, the Timorese quest for national self-determination 
came to be intimately linked with the Catholic Church. The Anglican 
church in South Africa allowed the use of church premises by squatters 
and supported tax resistance and conscientious objection in the struggle 


against apartheid.’ 
The Base of Nonviolent Action: The Adequacy of Power and Consent, 


Sharp agrees with the advocates of violence about the importance of 
power, that one should wield power in order to control one’s 
adversaries. Sharp says that the view of political power held by the 
advocates of violence is a top-down one, that is, “people depend on 
governments, that political power is monolithic, that it can really come 
from a few men, and that it is durable and self-perpetuating” In contrast, 
nonviolent power is bottom-up. That is “government depends on 
people, that power is pluralistic, and that political power is fragile 
because it depends on many groups for reinforcement of its power 
sources.” He says: “The exercise of power depends on the consent of 
the ruled who, by withdrawing that consent, can even control and 
destroy the power of their opponent.”? In sharp’s classification, 
instances such as the American colonists’ struggle against Britain and 
the 1905 Russian revolution are instances of employment of nonviolent 
pressure tactics. Nonviolent action may be used for larger or limited 
goals. The power of rulers is not intrinsic to them but is external to 
them, derived from the society they govern. Political power is not a 
one-sided affair, but one requiring consent for its constant 
replenishment. This notion of power as based on consent is not anything 
new, but Lockean in form, although the institutionalised operation of 
political power had undermined its consent dimension. Sharp is known 
for transforming the Gandhi-King-Khan tradition of sacrifice and 
suffering informed by an internal spiritual resolve into a method of 
action that meets the dominant Western criterion of technical rationality. 
Sharp frequently uses strategic parlance to buttress his argument and 
sell his ideas to the policymakers. 

Women, particularly those radically oriented, often question the 
tendency to idealise nonviolence. Feminists like Adler and Ling say 
that “the violence against women eludes the techno-rational problem 
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solving of nofviolence and remains lost to discovery, understanding, 
and most importantly, resolution.” 10 

Brian Martin tells us that Sharp’s simple presentation of patriarchy 
as a relation between the ruler and the ruled does not capture the 
complex processes of upbringing, expectations of characteristic 
behaviour, the gender division of labour, harassment, rape, and similar 
types, which are linked to other systems of exploitation or structures 
like military and the state-subjects of high priority for Sharp.!! How 
can the idea of “love the enemy” stop rape? How can non-cooperation 
tackle linguistic violence and the low self-esteem of women? Taking a 
structural view, feminists contend that violence is extracted as a purely 
external physical act, and in this way, excludes from consideration “the 
multi-layered institutional origins of violence,” which is what affects 
women most.!* Further, “systems of oppression contain within them 
forms of power embedded in the structures that create those systems.” 
Furthermore, “the experiences of the oppressed must be seen to 
constitute different world-views rather than represent the margins of 
some dominant perspective.” !5 

Women already love their enemies in view of the system of 
submission and its internalisation over years. Is it possible to employ a 
strategy of non-cooperation against patriarchy, asks Adler and Ling.!* 
Nonviolence is already practised by women with no effect on their 
predicament. Hence the new nonviolent discourse tends to reinforce 
the extant forms of patriarchal oppression rather than address them. 
Political jiu jitsu requires shared cultural beliefs and norms in order to 
affect the opponent. However, citing the effort in Greenham Common, 
they say that women were represented negatively due to a “dissensus 
about appropriate female behaviour,” suggesting that “political jiu jitsu 
compels women to conform to the very societal conventions that they 
seek to challenge.”!° Hence the existence of consensus within society 
is necessarily absent in such perspectives, which obviously also 
undermine the effectiveness of nonviolence. In effect what the “love 
the enemy” idea removes is the element of anger. Instead of serving as 
a tool for change, this anger or discontent is only reinforced in non- 
violence. “In so doing, nonviolence negates any socially redeeming 
values for violence and its associates like anger. Women need to 
recognise and accept this anger to end violence against them. If not, 
they implicitly uphold the ligitimacy of their oppression. Patriarchies 
historically sublimate and alienate women’s anger with the myth of 
the spiritually superior female. ... Any woman who rejects this moral 
standard somehow becomes inherently sub-female.”!® 

That anger is a source of power is often not recognised by the 
adherents of nonviolence. Marcos Bisticas-Cocoves, a peace activist 
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says: “T still believe in nonviolent direct action as a tactic; but I have 
come to have grave misgivings about the political viability of a 
philosophy that extols love and denigrates anger, . . . .a philosophy 
that demands the renunciation of anger as a precondition for action.” 
Anger is the source of power and anger is to be channelised into a 
pressure to effect those in power; not to convert, according to him.’” 

There are also problems with this notion of monolithic power. There’ 
are many states which thrive through networks of patron-client 
relationships. Often, the state may be based on a coalition of groups or 
some degree of diffusion of power. Diffused power that is systemically 
oppressive creates problems for nonviolent action particularly when it 
is difficult to persuade a sezeable section of society to withdraw consent. 
It is the mixed nature of the state that makes action difficult on many 
occasions. Just as the state oppresses, it tends to help certain sections 
with special privileges and subsidies. This was probably one of the 
reasons why the Iraqi regime headed by Saddam Hussein did not 
encounter spontaneous mass uprising against it for so long. The 
problem becomes increasingly complex in ethnically divided societies 
in which the state structure and one or more of ethnic groups may be 
simultaneously identified as the problem. It is assumed that the non- 
violent magic of transforming or coercing the enemy will work 
regardless of culture, time, and gender. Gene Sharp universalises 
nonviolent action and says that failures are often due to the “weakness 
in a group employing the technique or in the strategy and tactics 
used.”18 Consider, for example, the case of Burma. Despite popular 
support for Aung San Sui Kyi, the junta continues to be well-ensconced 
in power. This may be because of the strategies of the regime which 
blackouts information flow to the public as well as outside. In this way, 
the regime makes itself impervious to global public opinion. Further, 
modern technologies of mass control often prevent the people from 
understanding the nature of the crime committed by the regime in 
power. New instruments of police control provide a flexible but not 
always less than lethal coercive response to combat nonviolent action. 
A design criteria has been to mask the real impact of their effects so 
that the media do not get an accurate picture of the level of coercion 
being deployed.!? 

We do not have enough empirical evidence to come to the con- 
clusion that all changes brought about through nonviolent action will 
be long-lasting, as Sharp claims. Consider the communal riots that 
followed Indian independence and the numerous conflicts that plague 
our social structure even today in spite of the Gandhian heritage. Is 
this because of nonviolent action unaccompanied by structural analysis? 
Structural analyses produce excellent material satisfying the needs of 
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the academia, but are insufficient for action, a point on which Sharp 
scores hands down over Galtung, a well-known Peace Researcher 
inclined to a structural approach. However, to reduce nonviolent action 
as a mere technique, as Sharp has done, without allowing its moral 
and structural ramifications to surface, amounts to anchoring it securely 
within a rational choice framework. To link the technique dimension 
with its moral and structural dimensions in a balanced way is perhaps 
the greatest challenge facing nonviolent action today. I feel that the 
recent shift in emphasis from conflict management and resolution to 
conflict transformation reflects an approach which is anchored securely 
on the moral foundations of the creative application of nonviolence 
rather than on its technique aspect. 


Underlying Forms of Oppression 


There is a belief among the adherents of nonviolence that what takes 
place in individual relations can be equally applied and transferred 
into group relations. Instances of structural violence like imperialism, 
patiarchy, and racism are embedded in the structure. Advocates of 
nonviolence seemingly claim that individual-based non-cooperation 
can surmount structural problems. For example, capitalism is a system 
whose resilience and potential has often not been fully grasped by the 
nonviolent activists. Interestingly, many of the Third—World civilian 
movements against oppression have been followed by the emergence 
of capitalism in the post-movement situation. The system of capitalism 
exists as a hegemony, reflected in educational structures, mass media, 
family, popular culture, and the day-to-day styles of living and doing. 

Nonviolent activism has generated an interest in conflict resolution 
programmes. The fear is that these conflict resolution programmes will 
deprive nonviolent activism of its political content and become more 
akin to technical problem-solving. Sam Diener says: “As conflict 
resolution programmes enter the mainstream, we face the threat that 
peace making skills and nonviolent training may be stripped of political 
content, implemented without an awareness of the impact of power 
differentials between disputants and used to address forms of 
oppression as problems to be solved merely between individuals. At 
worst, mediation programmes can be oriented towards conflict 
management, giving another tool of control to administrators and 
politicians working to defend the status quo.”“? One may ask whether 
nonviolence is employable in the case of extreme forms of oppression. 
We also should admit that even oppressive governments do not exist 
purely on oppression. They would be providing some service or other 
to the public to legitimate their rule. Further, such systems are based 
on patron-client networks which often confuse the ruler-subject 
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The state can often create groups of militiamen who terrorise 
unarmed groups of people as occurred in East Timor with the 
connivance of the Indonesian army. The death squads and terrorists of 
such groups terrorise the people into submission. At the same time, 
the Indonesian state denied responsibility for this. Stephen Zunes calls 
it “privatisation of the repressive apparatus.”?! Such situations 
obfuscate the targets of nonviolent direct action. In real life, we can see 
many such situations in which the opponent does not feel obliged to 
respond. Even on simple issues, people express highly divergent 
opinions convinced by the fact that what they believe in is right. People 
are also individually opportunistic and only when the movement 
reaches a threshold level that enlisting does their support become 


possible. 
New Politics and New Institutions 


Nonviolent action in the recent past, particularly events in Eastern 
Europe following the collapse of communism, have brought to the fore 
new forms of politics. Although the revolutions in Europe are seen by 
some as amounting to the triumph of liberalism, others say that it also 
tried to shake the foundations of liberal-electoral politics. The 
movements are seen as not only a way of opposing communism, but 
as a way of sustaining individual freedom and empowerment in a 
modern mass society. These so-called civil initiatives—petitions, 
protests, vigourous critical debate, civil disobedience etc.—are not 
illiberal. But they are in deep tension with the normal institutions of 
liberal politics. The style of politics is more rebellious and participatory 
than the normal forms of liberal democratic politics. It has strong 
resemblance with the Arendtian world-view of individuals as inhabiting 
a common world that in complex ways imposes on them certain ethical 
responsibilities. This is clear form Vaclav Havel’s view of civil society. 
He is strongly in favour of greater decentralisation and room for the 
NGOs suggesting that anti-political politics can inform important public 
policy questions. I wish to quote at length Jeffry C. Isaac who has 
chronicled the uprisings in Eastern Europe. He says: “Does 1989 simply 
represent the triumph of old, liberal values, or’of something new. It 
should now be clear that neither alternative as baldly stated is plausible. 
Liberal democracy has triumphed but haltingly and with uncertain 
results. Anti-political politics does resonate with liberalism, and yet it 
is not unambiguously liberal. It is new, but it is not wholly new. The 
kinds of civic initiatives pioneered by the democratic oppositions did 
not spring up de novo. They had antecedents and exemplars and surely 
were inspired by previous revolts against communism and nonviolent 
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political struggles in the twentieth century more generally....Ona 
deeper level anti—political politics can be seen as simply one of a number 
of instances in modern history where ordinary citizens have improvised 
new forms of democratic agency and new forms of opposition to 
oppressive power. It was not ‘new’ but neither was it assimilable to the 
repertoire of normal liberal democratic politics.” Sharp also had talked 
about the “relative strengthening of the non-state institutions of the 
society in which nonviolent action is used” as a direct possible outcome. 
A lot of institutions, particularly community-based ones, and local 
courts came up in South Africa during the struggle undermining the 
officially constituted local governments in black townships. The mayors 
of many black town councils had to resign when people failed to 
cooperate with them and when people started reposing confidence in 
their own parallel institutions.” However, these developments do not 
have any positive impact once the immediate objective is attained. The 
implications these trends have for a vivified civil society are 
tremendous. Instead of looking at nonviolent action as constituting a 
special genre, it is necessary to strike alliances with similar movements 
of resistance even if it means making compromises. This suggests the 
need for adopting situation-specific strategies of resistance and a 
favourable attitude towards coalition formation. 


Infusing Constructive Elements 


Andrew Rigby says that the Gandhian approach, of juxtaposing the 
opposition to evil with positive strategies like the constructive 
programme targeted at the immediate needs of the people while at the 
same time being futuristic in orientation, should be taken seriously. 
Based on his study of nonviolent interventions during the Intifada, he 
says: “It seems that the most successful kinds of intervention are those 
which share something of hte Gandhian approach to constructive work: 
intervening to assist those in the conflict zone who are engaged in peace- 
making activities, intervening to help relieve the suffering of the victims, 
offering one’s services to facilitate dialogue and related processes of 
reconciliation between enemies. Such constructive modes of 
intervention are not only oriented towards meeting the expressed needs 
of the direct parties to the conflict but also embody a commitment to 
the creation of a more cooperative and peaceful future. They lack the 
drama and the poublicity potential of some of the protest-oriented 
interventions, but their impact on the conflict situation is invariably 
more substantial.”~* In fact, this aspect as well as the Gandhian plea 
for the creation of more peaceful socio-political structures, which he 
identifies with non-industrial forms of organisation, have not invited 
much attention in the rest of the world. The nonviolent movement is 
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largely operating on the assumption that capitalism is a given, an 
unproblematic system. Gradually the nonviolent movement should 
recognise the oppressive elements of capitalism in the era of 
globalisation as one finds in the protests already taking place against 
the functioning of the World Trade Organisation. 


Conclusion 


I feel that the future of nonviolence lies in its creative use rather than 
emphasising too much on the purity of its application which excludes 
the possibility of millions of ordinary men and women from partaking 
it. The burden of identifying what constitutes a nonviolent act in a par- 
ticular instance should rest with the people practising it rather than 
with onlookers from outside. It is not right to insist as to what is right 
and what is not right on the basis of norms evolved in contexts different 
from the one where the real action takes place. This does not mean that 
a nonviolent movement should divest itself of its moral foundations. 
While an excessive concern with principled form of nonviolent action 
can act as a fetter on ground level action by the masses, an overemphasis 
on the technique can sap its moral foundations, making it possible for 
its easy adoption for causes that are not all that noble’ It is here that we 
should think of a middle ground. It is true that the adversary does not 
often distinguish between one nonviolent action and another on the 
basis of intentions, which are intrinsic to the actionists. As far as the 
rulers are concerned, nonviolent action of any kind, be it the principled 
kind or the strategic kind-is problematic. Nonviolent action is actor- 
centred rather than system, centred. Hence the systemic nature of many 
forms of oppression cannot be accommodated. Its beliefs in universality, 
consensus within society, and failure to recognise the subtleness of forms 
of oppression irreducible to subject-ruler categories deprives it of its 
attractiveness to many self-conscious oppressed groups such as women. 
We should recognise the fact that just as structural transformation can 
lead to personal transformation, the obverse also can happen, as 
Anthony Giddens reminds us in his theory of structuration. Nonviolent 
activists should also not be wary of striking alliances with emancipatory 
movements in their excessive concerns with purism and independence. 

Nonviolence should not be seen as a panacea. Certain conflicts by 
their very nature are resistant to resolution, either nonviolently or 
violently, in the short run. Force may be necessary on some occasions 
to protect the civilian population as in East Timor where the UN had 
provided security to the people against attacks by the Indonesian 
sponsored civilian militia for some time. The role of nonviolence in 
ethnic conflicts needs to be assessed afresh, given their increasing 
recalcitrance to nonviolent resolution. Whether nonviolence can serve 
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as a functional alternative to violence at this moment of our social 
evolution is a debateable question. Nonviolence preceded by a high 
degree of structural consciousness and awareness of the inter- 
connections among systems of exploitation is necessary to gain control 
over the post-change situation. This remains one of the most important 
challenges facing nonviolent action today. At the same time, we have 
to acknowledge that modern battles, especially battles against terrorism, 
can be waged successfully not only through the strategic application 
of nonviolence, but also by stirring the moral consciousness of humanity. 
As Vaclav Havel says “without a global revolution in the sphere of 
human consciousness, nothing will change for the better in the sphere 
of our being as humans, and the catastrophe towards which this world 
is headed. . . . be it ecological, social, demographic, or a general 
breakdown of civilization. . . . will be unavoidable.” 
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Notes and Comments 


Strategy of Conflict Resolution in 
Contemporary Times 


Tue WORLD IS full of conflicts or situations where people, groups, 
communities, or countries are involved in serious argument or 
disagreement. If these are not addressed properly, they may lead to 
rupture of relations and ultimately to violence. One sees conflict in a 
family—between the parents themselves or between the parents and 
children or among individual members themselves. There are conflicts 
in industry—between the management and the labourers or between 
one union and another or in other places of fertile breeding ground for 
conflict and tension. In today’s world, there are conflicts between one 
religious group and another, between different communities and 
countries. For example, there is serious conflict between the Christians 
and the Muslims in Sudan and in the Phillipines etc. In Sri Lanka, the 
government and the LITE have been in a conflictual situation for the 
last several decades. In Palestine, there is conflict and violence between 
the Israeli and the Palestinian people and between Israel on the one 
hand and Jordan and Syria on the other. In the Indian, or more 
accurately, the Hindu tradition, Mahabharat is a beautiful and abiding 
account of the series of conflicts faced by its principal actors and how 
they try to address and resolve them. 

We live in a globalized world with free markets and consumerism, 
instantaneous communications and 24-hour TV channels. There is 
growth of education and literacy levels. Standards of living have 
improved along with increasing migration from the countryside into 
towns and cities. It was hoped that our primordial identities of family, 
religion, caste, and culture, may be submerged and integrated in this 
modern society with our loyalties shifted to an overarching and 
superordinate state. The latter would include concepts like the melting 
pot theory of the USA, a pan-Canadian or pan-African state. In India, 
it was hoped that the powerful, functioning democracy and a cultural 
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renaissance would overcome the linguistic, religious, and caste divide 
and forge a bharattyata or Indianness among the one billion popoulation. 
It was also felt that with the homogenisation of the economy and society, 
a common value system and a common psyche could be synthesized 
and differences and conflicts among people would reduce, if not 
altogether vanish. What is the reality on this account today? 

Unfortunately, the situation both in the world and in India is far 
different from these expectations. At home, we have riots, communal 
and caste and class based conflicts, violence, death, and migration of 
people. World-wide also we see a similar trend—there are conflicts of 
various types, economic, political, social, religious, and ideological. The 
latter are based on a deeply entrenched belief system that looks at 
contrary belief systems suspiciously and often violently. 

A community’s collective identity is based on its history, culture, 
language, religion, and often the concept of its fatherland. This fuses 
together to what may be called the collective narrative of a group of 
people or community. A collective narrative is about how the 
community perceives itself, its history, culture, religion, and belief 
system. Ít is but natural for a community to emphasize one’s collective 
identity and belief system and downplay and demean that of the other, 
that is, a contending community or a group of people. The aim is to 
legitimize one’s own and delegitimize that of the other. This is a 
common, almost universal manifestation of power dynamics. By this 
means, the “weaker” group either loses its identity to the “stronger” 
one and is compelled to merge into the latter, or is driven out from its 
land. 

History has several examples of this process. Colonial powers not 
only annexed the territories of many countries or regions, but also thrust 
their own laws, culture, language, and religion. The occupied people 
had to either submerge to this stronger force or be driven out or be 
liquidated. This is what happened to Buddhism in India by the force of 
the reinvigorated Hinduism. This is what also happened to the Baha’i 
religion which had to find refuge in different parts of the neighbourhood 
including India when Islam led its triumphant march in Iran. Tribal 
people in many parts of Asia, Africa, and elsewhere in the world faced 
and continue to face this pressure by the force of dominant religions 
and cultures. 

According to the noted Israeli peace researcher, Gavriel Salomon, 
intractable or stubborn conflicts are part of the collective narratives 
and are rooted in long and painful memories and are central in a 
society’s life. He writes: 


Not only are the narratives and their underlying belief systems mirror 
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images of each other, they also delegitimize each other’s goals, actions, 
history, humanity, and sufferings. It is this deligitimization that is at the 
core of the socio-psychological aspect of conflict. . . . (Gavriel Salomon, 
“Peace Education in Regions of Tension and Conflict: A Conceptual 
Framework and Some Dilemmas,” Gandhi Marg, January-March, 2003). 


Talking of belief systems, W.T. Anderson writes in his book, “Reality 
Isn’t What it Used to Be”: 


We still have the belief systems that gave form to the modern world and 
indeed we also have remnants of many of the belief systems of the pre- 
modern societies. The modern world divides societies into groups 
contending with one another in a strange and unfamiliar kind of ideological 
conflict, not merely between beliefs but conflict about belief itself. Most of 
the conflicts that tore the now ending modern era were between different 
belief systems, each of which professed to have the truth: this faith against 
that one, capitalism against communism, science against religion. ... The 
modern era brought us into a world with multiple and conflicting belief 
systems. Now the post-modern era is revealing a world in which a post- 
modern culture based on a different sense of social reality is coming into 
being (as cited by Gavriel Salomon, “Peace Education in Regions of Tension 
and Conflict: A Conceptual Framework and Some Dilemmas,” ibid). 


A peace researcher must keep in mind the fact that opposing belief 
systems are the source of conflict as well as use this fact to bridge 
differences for resolution of conflict. Saloman further writes about the 
“centrality of the collective narratives, their underlying belief systems, 
and their roots in collective, historical memories in fuelling and 
sustaining conflict, and, on the other hand, the central role of collective 
narratives in leading to peaceful relations (ibid).” 

A stratagy for the resolution of conflict and restoration of peaceful 
relations has the following components or stages: 


Coming together of opposing parties to meet each other without fear or 
suspicion. 

Dialogue: This involves sharing of one’s experiences and memories, how- 
ever painful or bitter they may be. The purpose of this dialogue is not 
retribution against the perpetrators of wrong or injustice, but allowing one’s 
bottled up feelings or pain to come out. 

Understanding: This means understanding opposing viewpoints and belief 
systems. This also helps in realizing that the others are not monsters and in 
fact some of them are unexpectedly kind and humane. 

Reconciliation: This is a process that rests on the conviction that the present 
relations are flawed, but one must try to forgtet one’s past injustice and to 
restore ruptured relatioins and foster harmony and peace rather than resort 
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to revenge or restitution. (Maria Ericson, “Reconciliation and the Search 
for a Moral Landscape: Insights and Challenges from Northern Ireland 
and South Africa,” Journal of Theology for Southern Africa, No. 115, March 
2003). 

Working Together for common goals, economic and social development, 
promoting education and health facilities and welfare schemes, improving 
common civic facilities, etc. 

Setting up a mechanism of representatives of persons from contending 
parties to maintain peaceful relations and avoidance of future conflicts. 


One must never forget that there are some basic concepts or beliefs 
which we have to abide by—the concepts of truth, peace, nonviolence, 
and the right means to achieve peace. Gandhi always laid stress on the 
right means to achieve any goal. If the means were faulty or led to 
communalism or violence, he would put a stop to the agitation or 
political action. But in contemporary times, anything goes as long as 
the ends are achieved. Today the powerful achieve “peace” through 
violent means—be it Afghanistan or Iraq or the former Yugoslavia. But 
there is an immutable truth and that is the inseparability of means and 
ends. 

While promoting reconciliation and economic and social 
development, one must also remember some basic “truths about 
violence, nonviolence, and peace. These are collated from several articles 
including those of Maria Ericson (ibid.), Jan Oberg (Jan Oberg, 
“Reflections on the Future of Nonviolence,” in Mahendra Kumar and 
Peter Low, eds., Legacy and Future of Nonviolence, Gandhi Peace 
Foundation, New Delhi, 1996, pp. 276-77). 

I present below a list of these basic “truths.” 


e There is no difference between “good” and “bad” violence. Violence is 
violence and it must be abhorred. 

e Some people believe that violence works quickly and nonviolence 
slowly or not at all. This is a short-sighted and erroneous belief. 

e Violence and wars take place because efforts at conflict resolution are 
ineffective, insufficient, or delayed. This should help us redesign our 
efforts and strategies. 

e Violence is a sign of the weak or the cowardly. In the words of Gandhi, 
only a brave and moral person, who is confident about his goals and 
means, can be nonviolent. Nonviolence is not a cowardly act. 
Nonviolence can weaken and demoralise your oppressor. 

e Use of violence precludes all other peaceful means of conflict resolution 
and as such must be avoided. 

e The modern media makes violence so “entertaining” and “exciting” 
but violence is what it is—it kills and displaces people and must be 
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denounced unambiguously. 
e The use of nonviolence has succeeded not only against humanitarian 
and democratic opponents, but also against brutal dictators. 


The above are some of the general tasks or a guide to action that 
can be kept in mind when trying to understand and resolve convlicts. 
There are other aspects which are situation-specific. These can be learnt 
or acquired as the situation demands. 


RAVI P. BHATIA 


Gandhian “Trusteeship as an 
Instrument of Human Dignity” 


Ganpurrs ECONOMIC IDEAS were part of his general crusade 
against poverty and, exploitation against socio-economic injustice, and 
deteriorating moral standards. Gandhi was an economist of the masses. 
His approach was rooted in human dignity. His economic philosophy 
is a result of innumerable experiements which he conducted in the 
course of his life. His pragmatic approach gave a new direction to the 
existing socio-economic problems in the process of protecting human 
dignity. 

The fluid international conditions fraught with ideological tensions 
in the economic domain demanded a fresh approach to economic 
philosophy, with emphasis on the ideals of human rights like 
democracy, economic freedom, and social justice. Gandhism as a socio- 
economic philosophy suits not only to accomplish the higher ideals of 
democratic freedom and socialism but it was also thoroughly developed 
to meet the challenge of national and internaitonal forces of communism 
and capitalism. 

The core of Gandhian economic thought is the protection of the 
dignity of human person and not mere material prosperity. He aimed 
at the development, upliftment, and enrichment of human life rather 
than a higher standard of living with scant respect for human and social 
values. The fundamental ethical values dominated his economic ideas. 
He wanted to liberate the modern economic philosophy from the 
quagmire of materialism and bring it to a higher spiritual plane. Human 
actions were motivated by social objectives of the protection of human 
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Gandhi's efforts towards “spiritualizing economics” are truly ref- 
lected in his concept of trusteeship. He based his doctrine of trusteeship 
on the first sloka of Isopanisad, according to which one is asked to 
dedicate everything to God and then use it only to the required extent. 
The principal condition laid down in it is that one must not covet what 
belongs to others. In other words, in the first instance, everything must 
be surrendered to God and then out of it one may use only that which 
is necessary for the service of God’s creation, according to one’s strict 
needs. This makes it clear beyond doubt that it is not in industrial and 
business sectors only that the doctrine of trusteeship is to be made 
applicable. The spirit of this doctrine is detachment and service. Unless 
these two virtues are inculcated, it is impossible to obey the command 
“covet not anybody’s riches.” Therefore Gandhi's idea of trusteeship 
arose from his faith in the law of non-possession. It was founded on his 
religious belief that everything belonged to God and was from God. 
Therefore the bounties of the world were for His people, as a whole, 
not for any particular individual. When an individual had more than 
his respective portion, he became a trustee of that portion for God’s 
people. God who is all-powerful has no need to store. He creates things 
afresh everyday. Therefore man should also live his life from day to 
day without trying to store things for future. If this principle was 
imbibed by people in general, it would have become legalised and 
trusteeship would have become a legalised institution. Gandhi wished 
it became a gift from India to the world (Harijan, 23 February 1947). 

Basically Gandhi suggested this doctrine as an answer to the 
economic inequalities of ownership and income—a kind of nonviolent 
way of resolving all social anad economic conflicts which grew out of 
inequalities and privileges of the present social order. Gandhi never 
ceased to believe in trusteeship in theory from the beginning or, at any 
rate, towards the later part of life, though the method was proving 
ineffective. He believed in the indispensability of nonviolence, non- 
cooperation and Satyagraha in converting the privileged classes into 
trustees. He even advocated violence as a last resort to dispossess 
property—owners of their wealth. i 

Therefore man’s dignity, and not his material prosperity, is at are 
the centre of Gandhian economics. Gandhian economics aims at/a 
distribution of material prosperity keeping only human dignity in view. 
Thus it is dominated more by moral values than by economic ideas. 
According to Gandhi, trusteeship is the only ground on which he can 
work out an ideal combination of economics and morals. In concrete 
form, the trusteeship formula reads as follows: 
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(i) Trusteeship provides a means of transforming the present capitalist 
order of society into an egalitarian one. It gives no quarter to capitalism, 
but gives the present owning class a chance to reform itself. It is based 
on the faith that human nature is never beyond redemption. 

(ii) It does not recognise any right of private ownership of property except 
so far as it may be permitted by society for its own welfare. 

(iii) It does not exclude legislation of the ownership and use of wealth. 

(iv) Thus under state regulated trusteeship, an individual will not be free 
to hold or use his wealth for selfish satisfaction in disregard to the 
interests of society. 

(v) Just as it is proposed to give a decent minimum living wage, a limit 
should be fixed for the maximum income that would be allowed to 
any person in society. The difference between such minimum and 
maximum incomes should-be reasonable and equitable and variable 
from time to time, so much so that the tenancy would be towards the 
obliteration of the difference. 

(vi) Under the Gandhian economic order, the character of production will 
be determined by social necessity and not by personal greed. 


The theory of trusteeship applies equally to both tangible and 
intangible property, “such as the muscular energy of the labourers and 
the talents of a Helen Keller” (K.G. Mashurwala, Gandhi and Marx, 
Navajivan Trust, Ahmedabad, 1951, p. 79). According to Gandhi, all 
property belongs to God and in his concept of trusteeship the trustees 
have no right to destroy that property deliberately and wantonly. 
Besides, trusteeship aims at the rising of the morale of the people by 
giving them a sense of security in the hands of the trustees. The trustees, 
in their turn, are beholden to creating an urge among the masses for a 
higher standard of life. 

As man advances from a narrow sphere of personal satisfaction to 
the nobler concept of the welfare of all, he marches closer towards self- 
realization. The whole idea of possessing wealth only to guard it from 
being misused and to distribute it equitably aims at protecting human 
dignity. If it is possessed for any other objective, it is objectionable on 
moral grounds. Gandhi enjoins this moral obligation on the part of the 
trustees as he is fully aware of the ills of capitalism which widen the 
gap between the rich and the poor. 

The Gandhian theory of trusteeship departs significantly from 
Marxian economic philosophy too. If Marxism is the child of the 
Industrial Revolution, Gandhian theory can be understood only in the 
context of certain basic spiritual values of the Indian tradition. Marxian 
socialism aims at the destruction of the class called capitalists, whereas 
the Gandhian approach is not to destroy the institution, but to reform 
it. Gandhian socialism, being ethical, is different from Marxian 
socialism. Man, to him, is an ethical being first and a social being latu.. 
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The most significant difference between Marxian socialism and 
Gandhian socialism lies in the method they recommend to achieve it. 
Whereas Marxian socialism harps on violence, Gandhian socialism aims 
at a change of heart on the part of the rich. There is no place for violence, 
but only trust. The common man trusts his trustee and the latter plays 
the role of a custodian. Thus Gandhian socialism radically departs from 
both capitalism and socialism; it is trusteeship socialism. Though this 
kind of socialism is difficult to achieve, Gandhi advocated it as he 
believed in the basic strength of the goodness of man and the value of 
morals. All othe “isms” address the problem superificially, whereas 
trusteeship strikes it at the root. 

Gandhi wanted Zamindars to act as trustees of their lands and allow 
them to be used by tenants. This idea was based mainly upon the fact 
that India is an agricultural country where more than 80 percent of the 
population lives in villages. By providing them trust land, Gandhi was 
solving one of the major economic problems of an independent India 
to be. In the socialist collective agricultural system, we find the same 
idea implemented. The success of this system in certain countries shows 
that the concept is not impracticable at all. The failure of this system is 
often attributed to the will of the people. But a more sound reason 
seems to be the force that was being applied while putting this system 
into practice. 

At the centre of this concept is the urge to protect human dignity. 
They are, broadly speaking, the demands or desires of the modern man. 
The revolutions that are raised from time to time in different countries 
are motivated by the same objectives of human dignity, justice, and 
equity. It is very clear that the idea is relevant today as it aims at the 
social, economic, and political changes in the world. One of the first 
steps to achieve this human dignity, justice, and equity is to eliminate 
the ever-present troublesome element of class struggle in the society. 
Though the Gandhian concept of trusteeshp does not seek to destroy 
any particular class, it provides us with an idea of how to narrow the 
class gap. The practice of all the democratic nations has been to reduce 
the gap between the rich and the poor to a minimum. In India we find 
this motive behind our cooperative policies, the community deve- 
lopment projects, and the taxation policy that heavily taxes the upper 
class and gives some relief to the lower strata of society. We find the 
manifestations of the Gandhian concept of trusteeship in these policies. 


Y. KESAVULU 
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Gandhi on Value Education 


MAHATMA GANDHI’S name requires no introduction because of 
his invaluable contribution to the national liberation movement of India. 
His reputation as a true nationalist as well as an internationalist shines 
like the sun itself. But in the academic sense of term, he is not considered 
a great scholar or an educationist. We have not been enlightened by his 
views on education or on the problems relating to it, through any 
particular book written by him. Even there is no special research article 
available which could have given us a glimpse of his ideas or 
suggestions on education system, except his occasional articles on the 
future of education in India written in a very simple and light manner. 
The same thing applies to the views he expressed on the subject now 
and then. 

Despite this fact, the few articles that Gandhi has written in the 
simplest manner, and the views he expressed on education as a common 
man are of utmost imortance. They provide us a guideline to proceed 
towards value education. Not only this, if we apply them even in the 
modern perspective, they can definitely give a new dimension to our 
. education system. 

Gandhi once said: “Education means all-round drawing out of the 
best in child and man—body, mind, and spirit.” As such, education 
becomes the basis of personality development in all dimensions— 
moral, mental, and emotional. Therefore we can say that in the long 
run education forms the foundations on which the castles of peace and 
prosperity can be built. Since ancient times, it is said “Sa Vidya Ya 
Vimuktaye,” which means that with education we finally attain salvation. 
This small Sanskrit phrase essentially contains the thought and essence 
of Value Education that is relevant in all perspectives. This very concept, 
when applied to the simple but refined approach of Mahatma Gandhi, 
can provide us with a new dimension of educational development. As 
such, while analysing the views of Mahatma Gandhi, we can examine 
his views under two main heads: morality and ethics. 

Moral and ethical knowledge is the first point on which Mahatma 
Gandhi’s concept of value education is based. Any education system 
that lacks these two cannot be termed as good. The reason behind such 
a thought is that, without morality and without ethics, no student, ina 
real sense, can be considered to be healthy in mental and physical terms 
because for it, self-control and good character is essential. A person 
who is not a moralist and who does not differentiate between rig} 
and wrong, cannot rise to the essential level of a true student. The 
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the attainment of spiritual growth that has been described by Mahatma 
Gandhi as an essential part of education can be gained only through 
morality and ethics. Seeing it through another viewpoint also proves 
the same thing, because when we consider education as a means of 
attaining salvation and also as a support on the pathway to liberation, 
we cannot differentiate it from spiritualism. 

Mahatma Gandhi laid down some rules for students so as to ensure 
that morality and righteousness always be considered as an essential 
and undifferentiable part of education so that every student shall gain 
in terms of knowledge and spirituality. He said that, on the one hand, 
where students should gain education under the strict regimen of high 
morals, self-control, and right thinking; on the other, they sould also 
be expected to provide service to the society in general. This includes 
their respect towards mother, father, teachers, and elders, adorations 
towards younger, and following of social traditions and constant 
awareness towards their duties and responsibilities. 

In order to strengthen morality and ethics in students, Mahatma 
Gandhi advocated the introduction of religious education. This kind 
_ of education brings the values of forbearance, tolerance, and reverence 

in one’s character. And, in turn, these values are an indivisible part of 
ethics. Explaining the importance and need of religious education, 
Gandhi writes in the Young India of 6 December 1923: “A curriculum of 
religious instructions should include a study of the tenets of faiths other 
than one’s own. For this purpose the students should be trained to 
cultivate the habit of understanding and appreciating the doctrine of 
various great religions of the world in a spirit of revernce and broad- 
minded tolerance.” 

Mahatma Gandhi calls upon all teachers to impart proper education 
of morality and ethics to students both at the school and at the college 
levels. In this regard which suggesting some guidelines for teachers, 
he says that it is the duty of teachers to develop high morals and strong 
character of their students. If teachers fail to do so, it means that they 
depart from their social and national responsibilities and, as such, they 
are also insincere towards their noble profession. He said that a teacher 
should lay an example, to be followed, before society and students. 
This can only be done when he himself leads his life with high standards 
of morality and strong character. An ideal teacher should be free from 
any addiction. He needs to be polite and should set an ideal example 
of simple living and high thinking. He should also remember that 
wasting time is a sin: therefore, he should be aware of his duties towards 
students and society. Moreover, he should have a good reputation in 
the society. Therefore it is the foremost duty of students, as well as of 
teachers, to make it certain that moral and ethical knowledge continues 
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to be the integral part of the education process. By doing so, they can 
contribute to the development of value educaiton. 

Another important aspect of Mahatma Gandhi’s value education 
is basic or technical educaiton. No matter if the word buntyadi (or basic), 
which Mahatma Gandhi used in the third and the fourth decades of 
the twentieth century, meant the knowledge or education that could 
help rural people in the promotion of village handicrafts or to establish 
cottage industries. The ultimate purpose behind his attempt was to 
make young men and women self-reliant in the economic field. Even 
in the modern perspective, his idea of buniyadi or basic education is 
well-worthy and it has no clash with the concept of today’s job-oriented 
or technical education. l i 

In fact, Mahatma Gandhi wants the student to prepare themselves 
for technical knowledge right from the days of his primary level of 
education. In this regard, his logic is not only important but adaptable; 
it can prove to be a milestone in the direction of value education. 

It is not that Mahtma Gandhi did not talk of all-round or complete 
education on different occasions. He definitely spoke of imparting 
education based on curriculum; he, more or less wrote about graduate 
and postgraduate levels of education. Not only this, as I have just 
discussed, he laid emphasis on moral and ethical knowledge, which is 
helpful for character building and for the physical and mental 
development of a student from the very beginning of his education. 
He clearly believed that without a healthy body, mind could not be 
developed fully; but even after that he, not until and unless education 
makes a youngman or woman self-reliant. 

It is but obvious that when a child starts his formal education, he 
enters at the primary level and, step by step, at an age of twenty or 
twenty-two, he graduates from a university. And after so many years, 
it he does not find a necessary goal or if he lacks a direction to begin his 
career, then what could be the use of such education? What is the use 
of the degree for him that he has in his hand? 

The reality lies in the fact that after obtaining a degree, students 
should definitely have a clear direction for their future; they should 
have no doubt towards their future goal. They should be full of self- 
confidence. Side by side, they should be self-dependent and capable to 
tackling unavoidable day-to-day problems. They must not be worried 
about a suitable job. 

But, in reality, these days we see that our younger generation is 
directionless. Our youths are diverted and a feeling of helplessness 
and dejection is prevailing on them. According to a survey, there are 
millions of men and women who, even after completing their studies 
at graduation, postgraduation, and doctorate levels, fail to seek an 
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employment of their choice. Is it not a failure of our social and 
educational system? 

Even after spending the golden years of one’s life in attaining higher 
education, our youths are not self-dependent. As such, how would they 
be able to get rid of their day-to-day problems and how would they 
contribute to their society and the nation? Therefore it is a challenge 
not only before the youths of this country but also before the 
educationists, scholars, and those in the government. 

To tackle this problematic challenge, Mahtma Gandhi’s views can 
be of great support. In this reference, he has given us his golden words 
that there is a need of result-oriented education. He said that every 
child has some special qualities that can also be termed as inherited 
traits of personality; so at the very primary level, a student’s quality 
and worth should be identified by his teacher. A student should gain 
education according to a curriculum and moral guidance and as such 
also improve his physical strength. But the teacher should watch and 
identify his quality that could be of help in his later life. 

For that purpose, it is necessary that after completing studies up to 
a certain level, he must, in addition to above three kinds of education— 
general (according to syllabi), moral, and physical—be provided 
facilities to gain technical knowledge in accordance with the special 
trait that has already been identified in his personality by his teacher. 
Since by nature he has interest in that knowledge, he will easily gain it; 
he will become adept in that. Now, when he completes his study up to 
graduate level and with this extra knowledge comes out of a college or 
university, he would have a direction. As such, even if he does not get 
a private or government job, he would manage to get through some 
sort of self-employment on the basis of his technical knowledge. At 
least, then, his education would be considered as result-oriented. 

This indeed is Gandhi’s viewpoint pertaining to value education 
which should be applied in a wider perspective. Its worth lies in the 
fact that education should necessarily be helpful in employment and 
its foundations should be laid on morality and ethics. We all who are 
concerned with it need to think over it deeply. We have to apply 
Mahatma Gandhi's ideas according to present circumstances of our 
country and also as per the demand of time. 


RAVINDRA KUMAR 
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[Beginning with volume 25, GANDHI MARG is serializing small articles on the core 
aspects of Gandhi's thought with a fresh perspective. We have been able to 
persuade Dr Arvind Sharma, Professor of Religious Studies at McGill Untoersity, 
Montreal, Canada, to write this series of articles for the benefit of our readers. This 
is the fourth article in the series.—Editors] 


Would Mahatma Gandhi 
Have Answered These 
Questions Differently? 


MAHATMA GANDHI WAS an advocate of the comparative study 
of religion. He wrote: 


I hold that it is the duty of every cultured man or woman to read 
sympathetically the scriptures of the world. If we are to respect others’ 
religions as we would have them to respect.qur own, a friendly study of 
the world’s religions is a sacred duty. We need not dread upon our grown 
up children the influence of scriptures other than our own. We liberalize 
their outlook upon life by encuraging them to study freely all that is clean. 
Fear there would be when someone reads his own scriptures to young 
people with the intention, secretly or openly, of converting them. He must 
then be biased in favour of his own scriptures. For myself, I regard my 
study of and reverence for the Bible, the Quran, and the other scriptures to 
be wholly consistent with my claim to be a staunch Sanatani Hindu. He is 
no Sanatani Hindu who is narrow, bigoted, and considers evil to be good if 
it has the sanction of antiquity and is to be found supported in any Sanskrit 
book. I claim to be a staunch Sanatani Hindu because, though I reject all 
that offends my moral sense, Í find the Hindu scriptures to satisfy the needs 
of the soul. My respectful study of other religions has not abated my 
reverence for or my faith in the Hindu scriptures. They have indeed left 
their deep mark upon my understanding of the Hindu scriptures. They 
have broadened my view of life. They have enabled me to understand 
more clearly many an obscure passage in the Hindu scriptures (M.K. 
Gandhi, Hindu Dharma, Navajivan Publishing House, 1958, p. 237). 
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There is, however, a major difference between the kind of study of 
comparative religion advocated by Mahatma Gandhi and the kind 
carried on today. Mahatma Gandhi insisted on a respectful study of 
the scriptures of other religions. The study of comparative religion as 
carried out in the West these days does not subscribe to such a protocol, 
although one approach to the study of religion, known (rather 
cumbersomely one must admit) as the phenomenology of religion does 
advocate viewing a tradition from the perspective of the insider. 

I would first like to share with the reader two responses Mahatma 
Gandhi offers to two “difficult questions,” one from Christianity and 
the other from Hinduism, and then to demonstrate how these answers 
might differ when offered by a student of comparative religion while 
remaining respectful to the two traditions. 

The question in relation to Christianity pertains to the birth of 
Jesus. The problem it poses is the following 


Take the very first chapter of Genesis or of Matthew. We read a long pedigree 
and then at the end we are told that Jesus was born of a virgin. You come 
up against a blind wall (M.K. Gandhi, Hindu Dharma, Navajivan ee 
House, 1958, p. 234). 


But after having said this, Mahatma Gandhi hastens to add: “But I 
must read it with the eye of a Christian” (M.K. Gandhi, Hindu Dharma, 
Navajivan Publishing House, 1958, p. 237). It is clear he is led to add 
this because Mahatma Gandhi advocates the respectful study of another 
man’s religion. 

The second question pertains to Hinduism. It has to do with the 
incident in the Räămäyana in which Rama kills the sudra Sambuka for 
practising austerities forbidden to the sudras. Now, for Mahatma 
Gandhi, ramarajya represents the ideal reign of an ideal king—as it does 
for most Hindus. Such an incident as that of Sambuka generates 
cognitive dissonance in such a context. It is hard to reconcile it with the 
image of an ideal ruler. Mahatma Gandhi’s way of handling this was 
to dismiss it as an interpolation in the Ramayana. As a follower of the 
tradition himself, Mahatma Gandhi felt freer to deal with the second 
question on his own but resolved it to his own satisfaction while 
remaining respectful to the tradition. 

Both these questions, however, are capable of being answered 
differently and yet respectfully by students of comparativ religion. Let 
us first take up the first question. It is true that parthenogenesis creates 
certain problems when viewed from a modern secular perspective. It 
can still be pointed out, however, that a key Christian doctrine is 
involved here, namely the fact that revelation in Christianity consists 
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in the form of the person of Jesus Christ; so in order to ensure that the 
purity of the revelation is in no way undermined by the manner in 
which it appears, Christianity finds itself advocating the idea of virgin 
birth and immaculate conception. Similarly, in relation to the second 
question it can be pointed out that Rima is doing what was considered 
appropriate in the age in which he ruled. Thus ré@marijya in our times 
will consist of what is considered appropriate in our age. Both these 
answers, although different from those given by Mahatma Gandhi, are 
no less respectful. 
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Paul R. Brass, The Production of Hindu-Muslim Violence in Contem- 
porary India, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 2003, pp. 476 


Dr Paul R. Brass, Professor Emeritus of Political Science at the University 
of Washington, is an old India hand, as was his eminent teacher Myron 
Weiner, to whom the book is dedicated. The book is the result of his 
lifetime researches on Hindu-Muslim relations in Aligarh, based on 
his field work of thirty—eight years. This is his third book on communal 
violence, following upon “Riots and Progress” and “Theft of an Idol,” 
published in 1996 and 1997 respectively. 

Dr Brass has brought together vast material based on his field work 
and readings from written sources, and has benefited from the 
researches of other writers who have studied communal violence in 
general and in Aligarh in particular. The study therefore provides both 
a comprehensive and an in-depth view of the subject. It has looked at 
the phenomenon of communalism, its tensions, and the riots from a 
historical prespective, its politics and economics, and its recurring 
refrains. A major thesis of the study is that riots cannot be dismissed as 
sporadic events, but are institutionalised into a system and have a 
certain dynamics of their own. Brass also finds that they are preplanned, 
prepared assiduously, and are designed to achieve certain pre- 
determined goals. He also concludes that although the riots take place 
in slums and in the neighbourhoods inhabited by the poor, it would be 
dangerous to ignore or playdown the role played by the elite of the 
society. However, these riots, generally, according to him, start in the 
mixed bazars and then spread out. i 

Before arriving at these definitve conclusions, the distinguished 
author undertakes a full study of the sensitive areas, locates the persons 
responsible for planning the riots, interviews them, sifts the reports of 
the administration and al the relevant press reports, systmatically. He 
has catalogued the sources and events which are used or manipulated 
to cause riots and explained in some detail their initiation and 
promotion. He points out that riot systems are present in both 
communities, Hindu and Muslim, but that the former have been much 
more organised, well-oiled, and vastly financed systems, along with 
the lawyers and the more influential politicians to support the rioters, 
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when apprehended by the poice. 

Dr Brass feels that in the minds of the communally oriented Hindus, 
the fact of the existence of Pakistan created owing to—the vivisection of 
the motherland, the hostility between the two neighbours, the role of 
the ISI of Pakistan and the Kashmir issue are ever present, in one way 
or other. In the particular case of Aligarh, the presence of the Aligarh 
Muslim University (AMU) is deeply resented. Large sections of the 
Hinds believe it to be the source of the Pakistan movement and the 
author of Muslims’ communal mobilisation. Interestingly, a small point 
is that as a central university, it gives better salaries etc. as compared to 
the local colleges affiliated to the Agra University which also creates 
illfeelings. It provides an important fodder for riot planners among 
disgruntled teachers and students. 

Then, the old stereotype that Muslims are dirty and poor and the 
fact that they are beefeaters also constitute the communal Hindu psyche. 
some interviewees also repeated the VHP propaganda that, in course 
of time, the population of the Muslims (15%), would overtake that of 
the Hindus (85%). Thus hatred against the community per se or its 
association with Pakistan etc., aggression, false apprehensions, and old 
stereotypes, together, contribute to the communalisation of the Hindu 
mind. They look at the Muslims as symbolising all these and therefore 
consider them as unwelcome. It was not only active participants in the 
violent activities who consciously cherishes these feelings. The 
intelligentsia which may appear to be:moderately disposed towards 
the other community which also propagates these attitudes. 

The book refers to the expansion of the city to cover some 
neighbouring villages as also to the fact of migration into the city from 
the rural neighbourhood. He discusses how these phenomena have 
helped in the communalisation of the situation. It is true that the 
changing profile of the population in favour of the Muslims has made 
the BJP more restless and that its leaders have sought to stop it by 
provoking riots in these outlying areas. Large number of Muslims have 
crowded round the AMU in search for security. The Hindu communal 
elements, in 1990, spread the rumour of the killing of Hindu patients 
in the University’s prestigious hospital by the Muslim doctors and their 
co-religionist staff. The present reviewer also had an opportunity to 
witness the falsehood of the rumour. The provocation in which the Hindi 
press indulged at that time was responsible for worsening the situation. 
However, the motivation for spreading the ramour was tri-dimensional: 
to defame the AMU, to divert attention from the Hindu rioters’ attack 
on the Muslims travelling by the Gomti Express, near Aligarh, on the 

ious day and to incite students in other institutions to be revengeful. 

The role of the Hindi press and the media, in general, in fomenting 
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communal riots, has been commented upon by Dr Brass in a separate 
chapter. He makes a distinction between it, with which the role of the 
Urdu papers has also to be added as no less provocative, and the English 
press which he considers moderate. We saw, recently, in respect of the 
developments in Gujarat, that the latter behaved with much greater 
moderation than the Gujarati press. However, some sections of it played 
a contemptible role, as the Times of India in the case of the riots in 
Moradabad in 1980 and in similar other incidents, under the editorship 
of the late Girilal Jain. The reporting and editorial comments by The 
Pioneer, in recent years, have been more dreadful. 

The author brings out the impact'of the Ram Janmabhoomi 
agitation, as well. It is generally known by political workers that when 
the then BJP President Advani released the election mianifesto of his 
Party at Palanpur in Himachal Pradesh in 1989, he claimed that this 
issue would help fetch votes. The issue has promoted hatred against 
the Muslims and created a polarisation which it is difficult to bridge. 

Discussing the part played by economic factors, Dr Brass describes 
the main industries as lock-making, butchery and jewellery, and while 
conceding that various vested interests make use of riot situations, does 
not believe the economic factors to be the main causes of riots. These 
are instances when the Muslim butchers and the Hindu Scheduled Caste 
of Koli butchers clashed or when a whole flower market of the Muslims 
was gutted by the rival Hindu flower sellers. Moreover, some builders 
might wish to occupy the lands now held by the poor, Hindu or Muslim, 
for the expansion of their properties, but these appear to the author to 
be only incidental consequences of the riots. 

Politics, according to Dr Brass, plays a most prominent part. He 
had concluded after a study of the riots in Ranchi in 1969 that communal 
riots are an extension of politics by other means, and he reaffirms this 
conclision in this study of the riots in Aligarh also. He has sought to 
verify the finding of Wilkinson that, in Aligarh, riots are directly related 
to elections, but does not fully corroborate the same. He, however, finds 
that the proportion of voting in the elections has shown a perceptible 
increase in periods of tensions generated by riots but more so when 
political rivalry between two strong political parties obtains. He has 
also referred to the exploitation of the lower castes among the Hindus 
to attack the Muslims, a phenomenon widely commented upon in 
respect of riots in other places. 

The book provides several instances of utter brutality as throwing 
whole families into the fire, willful provocation of a riot by attacking a 
mosque and the bias of the officers. But the author also records two 
instances when the mischief was stopped at the initial stages by 
determined actions of the administration. He alludes, in several 
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instances, to the distrust that the minority community nourishes against 
the police, and, in particular, the PAC. This factor had come into 
prominence in the riots in Meerut and Maliana in the late 1980s. 
However, the finding that stringent action by the authorities can stop a 
communal riot has to register with our administrators and political 
rulers. At the same time, it must be recognised, as Brass points out, 
that a whole battery of organisations following the RSS has been 
working overtime to poison the minds of the majority community. The 
terrible inhumanity witnessed in Gujarat last year is the saddest 
testimony to levels to which things can descend. Hence the need for 
the saner elements to reassert themselves at the grassroots has become 
more urgent than ever before. 


Surendra Mohan 


Krishna Mallick and Doris Hunter, eds., An Anthology of Nonviolence: 
Historical and Contemporary Voices (Foreword by Elise Boulding), 
Greenwood Press, Westport, Connecticut, 2002, pp. xxiv+301 


The essays in this anthology aim to clarify the nature of nonviolence. 
They address the following questions: Is nonviolence a belief, an 
attitude, a tactic, or a strategy? What motivates people to choose 
nonviolent approach to solve the social and political problems facing 
them? Are nonviolent and violent actions related to each other? Can 
there be alternative, sometimes even conflicting, ways of understanding 
the notion of nonviolence? In short, while examining the notions of 
violence and nonviolence as a choice for action, the essays in this 
anthology adopt the Socratic principle that the unexamined life is not 
worth living. Upholding the spirit of this principle, the book asserts: 
“unexamined vioence is not worth doing, while—and this is the issue— 
unexamined nonviolence is not worth having.” 

The book consists of twenty-five essays and is divided into five 
parts. The first part is titled “Historical Sources of Nonviolence.” It 
consists of the “twelve prayers for peace prayed in Assisi, Italy, on the 
Day of Prayer for World Peace,” Jaina prayer for ahtmsa—though the 
editors have treated it as equivalent to nonviolence—but it is a term 
which is much more comprehensive than the term “nonviolence.” 
Besides, it contains Bible’s The Sermon on the Mount, the excerpts from 
the Bhagavadgita, and Plato’s Crito. This is a novel way of starting a 
discussion on nonviolence as it shows that “outward action is rooted 
in deep inwardness” and that “a perennial spiritual search for being in 
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the world” is found in all cultural, religious, and social traditions of 
the world. While the abstract from Bhagvadgita shows that human beings 
have an innate capacity for love, joy, compassion, forgiveness, and 
voluntary suffering, the abstract from Crito highlights the necessity of 
creative tension in the mind. The creative tension liberates the 
individual from myths and half-truths and uplifts him to the unfettered 
realm of creative analysis and objective appraisal. 

The second part, of the book titled “Historical Voices of 
Nonviolence” comprises by now an acknowledged classic, Theoreau’s 
essay on “Civil Disobedience,” and excerpts from Gandhi's All Men are 
Brothers and his autobiography to explain the nature of ahimsa. 

The reason as to why the editors have chosen to term it as way of 
nonviolence is best known to themselves. The highlight of this section 
is the public statement by eight Alabama clergymen and Martin Luther 
King’s reply to it from Birmingham Jail. Whereas the clergymen, who 
are a kind of “status quoits,” affirm that “when rights are consistently 
denied, a cause should be pressed in the courts and in negotiation 
among local leaders and not in the streets.” Replying to them, King Jr, 
in his letter, defends the revolutionary spirit and direct action. Defining 
“direct action,” he says: “Nonviolent direct action seeks to create such 

is and establish such creative tension that a community that has 
constantly refused to negotiate is forced to confront the issue.” 
According to him, “constructive nonviolent tension. . . . is necessary 
for growth.” The debate is a must read for Gandhian scholars, peace 
activists, and theorists alike. 

Essays by the Fourteenth Dalai Lama Tenzin Gyatso, Thich Nhat 
Hanh—the Zen master—and extracts from Nelson Mandela’s 
autobiography Long Walk to Freedom comprise Part three, which is 
rightly titled “Contemporary Voices of Nonviolence.” The Dalai Lama 
in his characteristic informal way appeals for the supremacy of 
nonviolent solutions to human problems in the personal, environmental, 
and political arenas. He rejects the definition of peace as mere “absence 
of war” and asserts that “peace can only last where human rights are 
respected, where people are fed, and where individuals and nations 
are free.” Being the head of a religious order, he does not limit himself 
to setting out the conditions for outward peace but is also concerned 
with its real source, merely the inward peace. “True peace with ourselves 
and the world around us,” according to him, “can only be achieved 
through the development of mental peace.” Carrying on from here 
Thich Nhat Hanh makes out a case not for independence but for 
interdependence. Hatred and violence in the world will cease, according 
to him, “by the practice of mindfulness in everyday life, in the 
observation and recognition of all that is going on.” Both these essays 
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show how nonviolence, which is the innate spiritual capacity in human 
beings, is a source that can be used for making effective practical 
strategies for bringing about social change. But for a few statements 
like “to be free is not merely to cast off one’s chains, but to live in a way 
that respects and enhances the freedom of others,” the extracts from 
Mandela’s autobiography are a mere narration of events in his freedom 
struggle that hardly have any bearing on the main theme of the 
anthology. 

Part four of the anthology is titled “Contemporary Issues and 
Women’s Voices of Nonviolence.” The essays in this section highlight 
the importance of interdependence in establishing a peaceful world 
order. Peter Singer in the extract from his book Animal Liberation argues 
that the idea “humans come first” has no sound foundation and is really 
a myth. It is the outcome of the anthropocentric attitude. Equating 
animal dis¢rimination with racial discrimination, he establishes “that 
to discriminate beings solely on account of their species is a form of 
prejudice, immoral and indefensible in the same way that 
discrimination on the basis of race is immoral and indefensible.” 
However, he recognises that animal liberation “requires greater altruism 
on the part of human beings than any other liberation movement,” 
because “animals themselves are incapable of demanding their.own 
liberation or of protesting against their condition with votes, 
demonstrations, or boycotts.” Karen J. Warren and Vandana Shiva in 
their respective essays go a step further and highlight the importance 
of plants, trees, and ecology in general. They uphold that “women’s 
holistic knowledge of forestry, agriculture, food processing, soil, and 
water system” has traditionally played a crucial role in the preservation 
of our environment and should not be lost sight of in any knowledge 
system. They argue that any development project, which ignore the 
ecological issues and the role played by women in preserving ecological 
balance, would not only be grossly inadequate but also a source of 
violence. Cornel West in the abstract from Race Matters argues for 
empathy and compassion in the American mindset to mend the society. 
In their abstract, Jeremy Brecher et al appeal for “constructing a 
programme for glo-balisation from below” which according to them 
would lead to just and sustainable development. Whether such a hope 
will come true in the case of the Third World countries, particularly 
India, which are being economically and culturally exploited by the 
powerful multinationals, is yet to be seen. Doris Hunter in her essay 
condemns the violence perpetrated on homosexuals because of the 
primitive attitudes towards sex still prevalent in the society. She argues 
for a better understanding of human sexuality, because it is “the most 
intimate tender expression of love [which] can become the harsh and 
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brutal expression of dominance and abuse.” 

“Application of Nonviolence” is the title of the concluding part of 
the anthology. While Krishna Mallick and Michael True give a vivid 
account of the specific examples of nonviolent movements, viz. Chipko 
movement in India and the 1989 student uprising in China reapectively, 
Richard Deats narrates the global rise of active nonviolence with the 
help of the examples of nonviolent uprising against oppression and 
exploitation in different parts of the globe. Gene Sharp in his essay 
underlines the importance of strategic planning for nonviolent activists. 
In such a planning, he says, psychological elements and morale. Both 
play a vital role in accomplishing the goal. Dudley Weeks enumerates 
the strategies and lists the factors which create a conducive atmosphere 
for conflict resolution. Based on his varied experiences, he illustrates, 
with examples, how creation of an effective atmosphere leads to quick 
conflict resolution. Interfaith dialogue, according to Marcus Braybrooke, 
holds the key to a permanent peaceful world order. The section 
concludes with Maria Diefenbach’s essay advocating meditation and 
reflection in the room of silence. This brings a reader to full circle, in 
that like the first section this essay too holds that nonviolence is a 
spiritual quality which is attained by reflection and working in silence 
on one’s inner self. 

The purpose of an anthology is to acquaint the readers with various 
aspects of the chosen theme, namely conceptual, practical, historical, 
contemporary, and critical. In this respect, the present anthology is quite 
successful. However, one misses a cogent introduction to the volume. 
It is expected from the editors to give a reasoned account as to why 
they: chose only the themes they have chosen, how they are mutually 
connected and what bearing do they have on issues relating to 
nonviolent modes of bringing about a change in society and modes of 
conflict resolution. It is especially so when the theme is as complex and 
vast as nonviolence. This, to my mind, is a serious lacuna of the 
anthology. 


Ashok Vohra 


Bipan Chandra, In the Name of Democracy: J.P. Movement and the 
Emergency, Penguin Books, Delhi, 2003, pp. x+374 i 


In several ways, the J.P. Movement (also known as Bihar Movement or 
1974 Movement) and the subsequent imposition of the Emergency on 
25 June 1975 marked a watershed in the political history of post- 
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Independence India. For one thing, they revived the old memories of 
the colonial era in the minds of our people; the former being reminiscient 
of Gandhi’s mass movements and the latter that of the draconian rule 
of the British. They also led to the clash of two titans; JP—a revolutionary 
and an unrivalled hero of the Quit India Movement, a Marxist turned 
Gandhian and a Jeevandani for the Bhoodan Movement—and Mrs Indira 
Gandhi—daughter of Jawaharlal Nehru, a shrewd, daring mass leader 
in her own right whom the Time Magazine called “iron lady,” and “the 
only man in her cabinet.” What was more, both these leaders had a 
larger than life image and perhaps also oversized egos. Besides, both 
these leaders took two different roads: JP traversed the road of Lokshakht 
and Mrs Gandhi that of Rajyashakti. Both had come to a dead-end by 
the middle of the 1970s. Despite the leadership of Vinoba Bhave and 
JP, the Gandhian movement had failed to bring about a millennial 
change and Mrs Gandhi too, despite her successful capture of the 
Congress party and her spectacular victory the Bangladesh war and 
_ her subsequent election on her “Gharibi Hatao” slogan, had failed to 
deliver the goods and was faced with a lot of disillusionment and 
resentment on the part of the people. That is what shaped the mindset 
of the two leaders and presumably both of them were looking for new 
initiatives. Thus both the objective and subjective conditions in the 
country were ripe for a new Mahabharat in Indian politics. 

Despite abundant literature being available on this phase of Indian 
politics, Bipan Chandra’s book is a welcome addition coming from the 
pen of a historian. As a participant in the movement myself, I have an 
added interest in the book and hence picked up the book with a lot of 
interest and enthusiasm. Obviously I have a lot to say both on the JP 
Movement and on the Emergency. But let me first summarize the basic 
formulations and submissions of the author on both these subjects. 

First, the objectives of the book: “It attempts to make sense of two 
connected happenings, JP movement and the Emergency, and their 
consequences for the people and the polity” (p.1). Towards the end of 
the book, Bipan Chandra leaves nobody in doubt about his two main 
conclusions: (i) “Far from saving democracy the movement was 
responsible for actively putting it in danger without leading to any 
long-term political gains; (ii) The Emergency “too was out of step with 
the Indian people’s interests and traditions” (p. 294). Length—wise, the 
book is evenly divided between both the topics—the JP Movement and 
the Emergency. Bipan Chandra leaves nobody in doubt as to what he 
thinks of JP and his movement. He finds the basic concept of the 
movement, that is, total revolution, as “inchoate” (p. 100) and JP’s 
thinking marked by “naivety, ambiguity, contradictions, inconsistencies, 
and grand illusions” (p. 100). Bipan Chandra is so obsessed with his 
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desire of caricaturing JP that he describes him ad nauseem with such 
epithets as “hazy, naive, and unrealistic” (p. 100). Bipan adds that JP 
even gave the impression of being a “Don-Quixote like character” (p. 
100). However, he mercifully concedes that JP was not the “stuff of 
leader of which a dictator is made” (p. 153). But this is also a left-handed 
compliment as in Bipan’s view JP was too “indecisive” and hence did 
not have competence and capability to become a dictator. So the author 
would like us to believe that if JP could not become a dictatorial 
character like Hitler, Stalin, Mao, and Mussolini, it was not because of 
his ideological commitment against dictatorship but because of his 
inability and incompetence to become a dicator. What kind of the 
movement such a leader would lead could be anybody’s guess. But 
Bipan Chandra does not trust the commonsense of the readers: he 
hastens to add that once the movement was taken over by the RSS it 
had “all the potentiality of becoming Mussolini’s Fascist and Hitler’s 
Nazi movement (p. 155). Commenting on the overall objective of the 
movement, Bipan Chandra introduces the obfuscation that the JP 
movement did not even have “the ghost of an idea as to what to do to 
cleanse the system of evils except the jejune one of somehow removing 
Mrs Gandhi from power” (p. 81). 

My first instinctive response to such outlandish, sweeping, 
unscholarly, and prejudiced comments was not to counter it but to reject 
it with the kind of contempt it deserves. But, on second thoughts, I 
decided to offer three comments: First, if in the course of his study 
Bipan Chandra could have asked just one simple question he could 
not have used all the epithets he has used for JP and his movement. 
And that question is: how come such a “indecisive” and “naive” leader 
could move millions (which except Gandhi no one else could ever do), 
so much so that the Emergency had to be invoked to counter and contain 
the mobilized masses. Not ony that, how come such a leader could 
become the unrivalled hero of the Quit India Movement. But a partisan 
and highly prejudiced scholar like Bipan Chandra would never put 
such inconvenient questions before him. Secondly, a reader like me, 
who had lived throught the period and participated in the movement, 
knows that all these comments and epithets he had heard during the 
movement and the Emergency period, particularly in the circles of left 
intellectuals. And, thirdly, there is not a shred of evidence in the book 
to support Bipan Chandra’s contention that the movement had been 
taken over by RSS or that it had the potentiality of a fascist movement, 
unless, of course, Bipan Chandra had kept such material in his personal 
archives to be used by future historians! Besides, RSS is quite close to 
the preset dispensation at New Delhi and yet no fascist takeover is in 
sight. And one does not have to be a “nikarwala” to say all this. 
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Interestingly, towards the end of the book, Bipan Chandra adds that 
one of the objectives of ths study is “to point out the danger the Indian 
society faces from the RSS” (p. 270). One hardly finds much support 
for such a contention fram the main body of the book. 

When one goes through the other half of the book which deals with 
invocation, working, and revocation of the Emergency, it becomes 
abundantly clear that the book has a “hidden agenda” of offering 
devious defence of Mrs Gandhi and her Emergency, obviously with a 
lot of scholarly sophistry and subterfuge. His submissions, despite being 
put in a scholarly garb, are quite loud and clear. Lest I should be accused 
- of distorting the author, here are the samples of some of his submissions. 
The Emergency was invoked “to avoid the use of army for suppressing 
his crowds projected to gherao her house as a part of opposition 
disobedience movement” (p. 267). On excesses committed during the 
Emergency, which in any case are too glaring to be glossed over, Bipan 
Chandra takes a circuitous route to defend it. Sample this: “Still 
compared to other authoritarian regimes, little force was used and very 
few were killed or suffered long-term damage, physical or 
psychological” (p. 183). Those who died during the Emergency must 
be turning in their graves and those who escaped must thank their lot 
for such an act of benevolence on the part of their perpetrators. Not 
only that, Bipan Chandra pontificates when he states that the 
Emergency resulted in an “authoritarian” and not in a “totalitarian” 
state. Perhaps Bipan Chandra wants to console all those 1,10,000 people 
who were behind the bars during the Emergency that they should be 
thankful to the powers-that-be for this act of kindness. He further 
pontificates that for the excesses the chief villain the of piece was Sanjay 
Gandhi and his cohorts who become “imperium” within “imperio” 
and “alternative power centre” (p. 199). But Bipan Chandra 
conveniently forgets to mention as to who was responsible for making 
him so powerful. As to why the Emergency was revoked on 18 January 
1977 after discussing various theories, he approvingly quotes someone 
close to Mrs Gandhi “She knew she would lose in the election but also 
knew that this was the only step which could result in the victory of 
our democracy” (p. 258). Again does it require an eminent scholar to 
piece together all this stuff which one had heard ad nauseaum during 
and after the Emergency in the Congress party and in the circles of Left 
intellectuals to come to such a fanciful conclusion. 

How selective Bipan Chandra has been in the course of this study 
can be illustrated by his discussion of the role of intellectuals during 
the Emergency. He conveniently skips over the role of Left intellectuals 
in supporting the Emergency. The leading light of the group—Nurul 
Hassan who was a minister in the cabinet of Mrs Gandhi during the 
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Emergency—does not even get a mention in the book, nor does V.P. 
Dutt who as a member of Rajya Sabha supported the Emergency from 
the floor of the house whereas N.G. Gore and Umashankar Joshi 
opposed it from the same floor. Nor does Bipan Chandra refer to the 
role of “Teachers for Democracy, Socialism, and Secularism,” an 
organizaton floated by the Left intellectuals for supporting the 
Emergency. Besides, the role of CPI during the Emergency is also left 
out and if any reference is made all, that is only in the nature of a muted 
defence. The reason for such convenient forgetfulness on the part of 
the author is not far to seek: the meteoric rise of some “leading 
historians” was intimately tied up with the support for Mrs Gandhi 
and her policies. in the process they became so well-entrenched in the 
academic circles that they continued to rule the roost even when Mrs 
Gandhi was gone. 

The book needs a thorough and ruthless editing so that readers 
could be spared of the drudgery of going through the same arguments 
from chapter to chapter. Any perceptive reader would get the 
impression that the author equates JP and his movement with Mrs 
Gandhi and her Emergency. This is like equating Socrates with the 
people of Athens who forced him to eat hemlock. 


Ram Chandra Pradhan 


Louis Kriesberg, Constructive Conflicts: From Escalation tq 
Resolution, Rowman & Littlefield: Lanham, 2003, Second Edition, 
pp. xv+428 


Louis Kriesberg has performed a remarkable feat, almost magical. In 
his Constructive Conflicts, he has transfromed the most depressingly 
violent phenomena in the world today into an upbeat, hopeful set of 
ideas and solutions. As the title of his book suggests, Kriesberg finds 
nothing inherently wrong with conflict. He sees it as a legitimate avenue 
for the pursuit of social change, but only in so far as it avoids destructive 
relations and hews to the line of constructive ones. The power of 
constructive conflicts, Kriesberg writes, is that there are constructive 
resolutions. Gandhi’s nonviolent methods of resisting a colonial 
occupation is a clear example of constructive conflict. 

As the author believes that conflict can be useful in a democratic 
society, the book has much more to say about conflict resolution than 
about conflict through strategies of conflict, its escalation and de- 
escalation, mediation, settlement, and ultimate transformation. The 
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analysis is largely abstract and conceptual but is neatly peppered with 
examples ranging from the interpersonal conflicts found between 
married couples, through labour disputes, quarrels between nations, 
on to the great clashes of the Cold War. 

In this second edition, the author updates his analysis to the more 
recent acts of terrorism. There is heavier emphasis on post-Cold War 
struggles and new examinations of Al-Qaeda network, the Zapatista’s 
struggle in Mexico, conflicts in Northern Ireland and Sri Lanka, and 
the consequences of the globalization movement. Although the book 
author includes a wealth of examples, the focus remains on the U.S. 
Civil Rights movement, the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, and the struggle 
against apratheid in South Africa. 

The vast scope of the evidence mobilized in this book is truly 
extraordinary. For example, the author reports that the literature on 
child development indicates clearly that rewards are more effective 
than punishment in altering behaviour. He then asks why the use of 
rewards in conflict resolution is not more widely employed. Later in 
the book, he moves from child development to research on world trade 
and international wars where he observes that the relationship is 
inverse, large, and statistically significant. Even later, Kriesberg makes 
a proposition on the relationships between domestic political violence 
and government repression. He reports consistent evidence of a 
curvilinear relationship and provides examples from several cross— 
national quantitative studies. There is also a balanced discussion of the 
evidence of the extent to which arms races lead to war (arms races 
contribute to the outbreak of war in certain contexts although they do 
not necessarily lead to it). A final example is the extensive review of 
research in order to debunk popular myths such as the notion that 
conflict with outsiders creates greater solidarity within a society. 

Kriesberg is eclectic both methodologically and theoretically, 
gathering relevant evidence from wherever he could find it. Whenever 
possible, he does present evidence, both pro and con, regarding an 
issue or a theory, but he is rarely critical. He leaves the impression that 
all theories and all sources of evidence are of equal merit but that is 
simply not so. Thus he applies cognitive dissonance theory as an 
explanation for escalating conflicts. Yet his own early work on the gray 
market in steel during the Korean War is one of many bits of empirical 
evidence suggesting that cognitive dissonance ought not be taken too 
seriously. He barely avoids buying into the thoroughly discredited 
American functional theory of the 1950s through the sleight of hand of 
substituting “consequences” for “functions.” Yet he proceeds to redeem 
himself with an original and creative chapter on the unintended 
consequences of conflicts and their resolutions. 
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There is much that is indeed original and creative in this book. For 
example, Kriesberg expands the traditional concept of power as coercive 
ability, so that it includes non-coercive resources such as positive 
sanctions and persuasive inducements. Thus he writes, not of a balance 
of power, but of a balance of resources as infuencing the transformation 
of conflicts. There is a prescient quality of this book which sometimes 
gives the author the appearance of forecasting world events. Early in 
the book, projecting from the Cold War experience and President 
Eisenhower's warning of the military-industrial complex, Kriesberg 
writes of national leaders who have an interest in proclaiming a great 
external threat so as to enhance their own status and power. He 
mentions examples from the period prior to the publication of this book, 
but we can easily recognize the phenomenon as it has occurred more 
recently. Much later in the book the author tells us how a settlement 
may only be a pause in a destructive struggle. The losing side, he says, 
may regroup and rise again to regain what it lost in honour or material 
wealth. This describes exactly what happened after the American/ 
British “victory” in Iraq in 2003. The fact that the book was written ` 
before the invasion of Iraq again illustrates the prescient quality of the 
book. 

It is not difficult to imagine Kriesberg standing at a chalkboard 
discussing step by step the stages of one of his many charts and 
diagrams. One can hear him comprehensively clarifying the evidence 
and arguments on all sides. It is typical of this book that both sides of 
every argument are presented. I do not mean to imply that it is an easy 
bedside reading. It is not. It is an incredibly dense volume. There are 
no wasted words. Furthermore it is encyclopedic. It covers the canvas 
of the entire field. 

It may be that not many, other than book reviewers and a handful 
of serious students and scholars, will ever read this book from cover to 
cover. But no one who is concerned with conflict resolution and problem 
solving can afford not to have it on hand. It is an essential reference 
work. In addition to its own well-organized contents, the references 
are up-to-date and relevant for the pursuit in greater detail of topics 
covered in the book. Futhermore, it has a magnificent subject index as 
well as an index of authors. To further enhance the book’s usefulness, 
are appendices on acronyms, organizations (largely NGOs and 
educational), and websites relating to social conflicts. 

What needs fixing in this otherwise admirable and useful piece of 
scholarship? On what should the third edition focus? I would suggest 
that Constructive Conflicts is a twentieth-century analysis. Its theories, 
arguments, and recommendations are thoroughly grounded in 
twentieth-century conflicts. But the twenty first century finds power, 
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wealth, and military might concentrated in one nation-state. The rulers 
of that nation have displayed contempt for the United Nations as well 
as for NATO, have abandoned most of its former allies, have been 
contemptuous of international treaties, squandered the worldwide 
sympathy it had following the attack of September 11, 2001, and have 
unilaterally exercised their power on several weaker nations it perceived 
to be a threat to itself. We need Professor Kriesberg to help us resolve 
this new form of conflict which must demand new forms of resolution. 

What is most troublesome about this book is the problem of bringing 
its valuable contents to the attention of those world leaders and policy- 
makers who deal politically with conflict and its resolution. They 
consider themselves too busy to read and think about such a book. I 
have a fantasy in which I visualize each of those people being forced to 
spend two hours listening to Kriesberg explain constructive conflicts 
and their resolution. It might not even be too late to hammer some 
sense into Henry Kissinger. 


Irwin Deutscher 


Bidyut Chakrabarty, ed., Communal Identity in India: Its Construction 
and Articulation in the Twentieth Century, Oxford University Press, 
New Delhi, 2003, pp. 327 


This volume is part of the series on the “Debates in Indian History and 
Society,” edited by Sabyasachi Bhattacharya, B.D. Chakrabarty and 
Richard M Eaton. “Communal Identity in India” is an increasingly 
contested terrain. Threatened group identities are put on the defensive, 
and revived and mobilized into aggressive antagonists. Indeed, the 
violence precipitated by communal conflict seems to be almost endemic 
now in our society. 

The freedom movement did indeed project a nationalist identity 
against colonial sovereignty. However, this was to bea synthetic identity 
composed of multiple regional and local ones. It has to be a pragmatic 
approach premised on the idea of a secular citizenship. But there was 
another current in the freedom movement represented by Savarkar and 
Hindutvawadis on one side, and counterpoised by Jinnah and the 
Muslim League, on the other. This was based on religious nationalism, 
variously justified in the name of the two-nation theory. But premising 
nationhood on religion did not hold good for Pakistan’s Islamic state, 
which soon divided into West Pakistan and Bangladesh; nor does 
Golwalkar’s Hindurashtra seem viable for the Union of India, which- 
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already has well-defined regional and separatist movements that could 
eventually develop into a sub-or pseudo-nationalism. 

This volume demonstrates how nationhood is a fragile concept and 
a negotiated reality. It need not be something in oppositon to a 
community consciousness that is inclusive, and could very well be 
supportive of it. However, a consciousness, communal, racial or ethnic, 
which is exclusive, is clearly antagonistic to such a plural understanding 
of nationhood. Unfortunately the kind of religious fundamentalism and 
cultural nationalism that is being promoted today is an essentialist, 
even a reductionist view, which is fundamentally flawed. Tagore 
reminds us that diversity is so much a part of the very nature of this 
land: “You can never coerce nature into narrow limits of convenience 
without paying one day very dearly for it” (p. 29). Indeeed, already we 
seem to be paying a heavy price for forgetting what Gandhi taught us 
and slipping into a cultural nationalism that is doing violence to the 
very idea of India. 

An overview of the problematique is set out by the editor of this 
volume in his introduction, followed by some definitive texts from 
Gandhi, Jinnah, and Savarkar that point to the original inspiration of 
three different and diverse approaches to nationhood in the 
subcontinent. 

The section on “Particularistic Universalist Identity” begins with a 
chapter by Chakrabarti in which he uses the writings of creative artists 
to give us an insight into how ordinary people cope with diverse and 
fractured identities and how easily they are manipulated even though 
they are not intrinsically antagonistic. 

Bhikhu Parekh’s “Discourse on National Identity” raises the 
question of how a nation copes with its past, especially when the past 
is perceived as “shameful” or “humiliating” in the eyes of contem- 
poraries. How does one break with, or rather break through such a 
history? Even as the sketches are different models for coping with such 
hurtful memories and wounded identities, Parekh alerts us to the 
“murderous consequences” (p. 125) that such a quest for national 
identity can and often does result in. 

Andre Béteille distinguishes “Race, Caste, and, Ethnic Identity,” 
and concludes that “there is no general theory which can enable us to 
delineate in exact terms the relationship between cultural differences 
and their organization into mutually antagonistic groups” (p. 145). 

A.R. Kamat attempts to sort out “Ethno-linguistic Issues in the 
Indian Federal Context” by proposing “Hindi” (p. 178) as the logical 
link language for the nation. This of course was Gandhi's suggestion, 
making Hindustani in the Devnagri script the link language. 
Unfortunately linguistic purity motivated by all kinds of chauvinistic 
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and other motivations, prevailed over pragmatism and good sense, 
and now it would seem that the language issue is left to resolve itself. 

= Kumkum Sangari’s “Politics of Diversity” in the context of the 
' debate on personal law and the uniform civil code points to how 
personal law is homoginising within communities, while a common 
civil code would be homogstnising across them. But rather than just 
wait for a reform of personal laws from within a community, a 
facilitation well based on principles that “would seek common rights 
on a nonreligious, egalitarian and emancipated principle” (p. 205) is 
all that can be expected. 

The “Namsudra-Muslim Riot in Jesore-Kulna” is studied by Shekar 
Bandopadhya. He shows how the humiliation of a group can precipitate 
a self-assertion that results in violence, which can then be further 
stimulated by religious animosity and economic motives. 

The third section covers the “Identity Politics of the ‘Marginals’.” 
T.K. Oomen’s essay on “Insiders and Outsiders” demonstrates how 
“the Hindi-speaking Northern Hindus” constitute themselves as a 
mainstream that marginalizes others on the periphery, through a process 
of “expansionism” and “exclusionism,” subordinating the marginals 
through cooption or rejection. Nation-building on such a cultural 
mainstream that reduces numerous marginal collectivities to a 
subordinate status cannot be stable. Rather “we can only have a nation— 
state with multiple cultural entities” (p. 251) that are encouraged and 
nurtured in their specific identities. 

Carrying this argument further, Gail Omvedt shows how 
“Hinduism as Delhi Rule” was firmly rejected by Periyar in the South. 
In studying the “Jats Sikhs,” Ravindra Kaul insightfully shows where 
the Jats are secure, as in their rural environment, their assertion of Sikh 
identity through various external indicators seem to take on a lesser 
importance. It is among the less secure rural non-Jats that such external 
indicators of their Sikh identity seem to be of greater importance. 
Interestingly the same happens to Jat Sikhs when they are outside their 
environment in a less familiar, more urban contexts, especially those 
outside their state. 

In a concluding piece, on “Fluid Boundaries,” Rowena Robinson 
demonstrates how the conversion of traditional Christian communities 
results in porous borders between the converts and their original 
communities with many overlappiing practices and beliefs, rather than 
a sharp divide as would be supposed by a different and distinct religious 
identity that might claim their allegiance. 

Overall the volume is an invaluable contribution for students in 
the social sciences as well as for the general reader. Though some of 
the essays have been published earlier in various academic journals, 
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collecting them into a single volume with an insightful introduction is 
certainly a very worthwhile task. 


Rudolf C. Heredia 


Ashu Pasricha, Peace Studies: The Discipline and Dimensions, Abhijeet 
Publications: New Delhi, 2003, pp. vii+357 


Peace—to the extent that it exists at all—is perhaps best thought of as a 
fragile, complex, ongoing, collective social achievement. Many (not all) 
of the meanings of “peace” are negative. “Peace” denotes bombs not 
falling on Basra; it denotes artillery shells not falling on Baghdad; 
teenage boys not mowing down their classmates in the Model High 
Schools cafeteria; men not attacking their wives; Nazis not burning 


- Jews, leftists, and gays; Hindus and Muslims not rioting; Bloods not 


driving by the houses of Crips spraying bullets through the doors and 
windows and so on, and on. Many different motives lead people’to 
break the peace. Tendencies towards violence are deeply rooted in the 
human body, in the glands, in the spinal column, and in the deeper 
levels of the brain. Further, the institutions that culture has created 
have not as a rule brought out the best in human nature. On the contrary, 
war, overt violence, and structural violence have been institutionalized. 

Peace, when it happens, happens because, in spite of drives towards 
war and, generally, towards violence, there are many peaceful 
institutions and practices; they build on tendencies towards peace which 
are, like those towards violence, deeply rooted in the human body. (If 
it were not so, humanity would have become extinct long ago). The 
positive institutions, the labours of love, strive to make sure that all of 
the many things that might go wrong do not happen. When peace 
succeeds, when humans do not kill other humans, it is a multi-faceted 
accomplishment. 

Peace studies, as a discipline, is just a few decades old. Developing 
mainly as a North World endeavour, its primary seeking has till now 
been the evolution of an operational mechanism for prevention of wars. 
Its attention is thus on war. For, Peace studies find in it the only antonym 
of peace and the most important point for a frontal attack. 

There is, however, a great dearth of materials on the subject 
produced in India. This book is a welcome addition in this field. 

The text provides a comprehensive introduction to a wide-ranging 
panorama of the ideas, theories, and assumptions on which the study 
of peace is based. The volume gives a theoretical foundation for peace 
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research, peace education, peace action, peace making, peacekeeping, 
and peace building. It also deals with the peace movements. Peace till 
now has been the evolution of an operational mechanism for prevention 
of wars. 

Can we stop war and live in peace? What are the causes deep rooted 
in society, which time and again have given rise to conflicts? Can we 
not remove those causes? Man is no doubt imbued with the instinct for 
peaceful living. If the social environment is such as to give greater scope 
for his fighting instinct, there will be wars. To give greater scope for 
the instinct of peaceful living, mankind will be more prone to live 
peacefully. This is what this book aims at emphasizing. 

This work sets forth a comprehensive and detailed-analysis of the 
concept of peace studies and education. The purpose is to contribute 
material for a proper understanding of the different concepts, 
connotations, and approaches to peace. 

At the outset, the volume explains, first, the underlying conceptions 
of this plan for peace and, second, the main features of the plan where- 
by these conceptions would be carried out. It is probably this new turn 
in thinking rather than excellence of its presentation that provides the 
merit of the book. 

The author considers her work as introductory and exploratory. In 
her own words: “A faltering step towards the development of a new ~ 
theory of peace, the collection provides an altogether different 
orientation to the a few decades old discipline.” But in my view it is 
her modesty to call her work as merely introductory. It is an outstanding 
contribution in the field of Peace Studies and shows the author’s mature 
and firm grip on the subject. 


Anil Dutta Mishra 
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IPRA shall celebrate 40th anniversary this year. Since its 
foundation in 1964, IPRA has actively involved in 
developing peace research and its networks. In spite of our - 
efforts, however, the current world is still full of conflicts 
and violence. What should and can we do as peace 


researchers in a time of globalization? We would like to 
get together in Sopron to discuss the strategies for more 
peaceful and humane globalized world. I ask you to join 
our discussion. 





Katsuya Kodama, Secretary General of IPRA 
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